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Au those who were awaiting with anxiety a solution of the Eastern 
Question in conformity with the public interest of Europe must at 
the present day, in view of the complications of every description 
which have arisen, seek to know what has been in reality the spring 
of their miscalculations, the true cause of their illusions. 

To my thinking this cause is due to the fact that data contra- 
dictory or wanting in precision, and information at once vague and 
incomplete, have been given under different circumstances in respect 
of the historical facts, the geographical and ethnographical condition 
of the Ottoman Empire, as well as in respect of the character, 
manners, and aspirations of the different peoples of which it is 
composed. 

In point of fact, this information varies according to the special 
views and tendencies of different races, which differ among them- 
selves under the three heads of politics, religion, and social organi- 
sation; and the truth, subjected in turn to these opposite influences, 
remains for the most part unknown, or shows itself only in an uncer- 
tain light and half-veiled. 

But just as it is natural to see nationalities, whose interests, by 
reason of the constant clash of ideas and passions, can scarcely be 
harmonised, provide public opinion—each in support of its own cause 
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—with contradictory information, so there is no greater room for 
surprise when we find that writers who have never seen the East, or 
who, though acquainted with it, have yet not sojourned there long 
enough to form clear and precise ideas upon the questions as to 
which they are called on to form a judgment, have not always con- 
formed in their writings to the truth. 

It follows that to speak of the East a man should know it well, 
just as, to judge properly of the questions relating to it, it is neces- 
sary before everything to have exact data as to the facts which bear 
upon it. 

How many unsuspecting persons thought, even till quite lately, 
that it was solely with a view to the amelioration of the lot of the 
Oriental Christians that Russia had taken upon. herself the sacrifices 
of a great war! 

Was that indeed her object? And did this plea not hide other 
designs which there is no longer any need to divulge? At the present 
day every one knows what to think of it, the last events of the war 
having laid bare the whole truth. 

But since our enemies have not ceased to speak of the alleged 
servitude of the Christians, as well as of the duty incumbent on 
Europe to deliver them from the yoke under which they groan, and 
as many people still believe that Christians in Turkey are looked 
upon as vile slaves, and treated as such, it is necessary to demon- 
strate the falsity of these accusations, and to speak of the relations 
which exist in Turkey between Mussulmans and Christians, and 
particularly of the principles that have always guided the Govern- 
ment in its mode of action towards its non-Mussulman subjects. 

A retrospective glance at history will cast a new light on the state 
of things. 

It is notorious that throughout Islamism the principle of govern- 
ment rests upon bases essentially democratic, inasmuch as the sove- 
reignty of the people is therein recognised. The institutions which 
at the different epochs of history have governed the different Mussul- 
man States, although clothed in a form more or less autocratic, 
have nevertheless not altogether departed from this principle, which 
has remained in our laws; consequently every Mussulman looks upon 
himself as a member of the great national family. He enjoys by 
virtue of this title all civil rights, personal liberty, equality before 
the law ; and, if he has not shown himself always disposed to admit 
the same rights in an equal degree for other races, it is impossible to 
deny that he has never ceased to profess the principle of a wide 
toleration towards them. It is by virtue of this principle that under 
Mussulman dominion all religions have enjoyed security as well as 
fulness of liberty, whether in the exercise of their worship or in the 
administration at their own pleasure of the interests of their re- 
spective communities. We know, further, that the Mussulman reli- 
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gion ordains justice, and threatens with the severest punishment 
those who deviate from it. 

The founders of the Ottoman dynasty owed their first successes 
more to the justice and tolerance which they displayed than to 
the force of their arms. 

It was by equity that they developed their nascent authority, 
and extended it to neighbouring countries, which, before ever they 
were attacked, were already, such is the radiant power of justice, 
annexed in spirit to their dominion. 

When Roumelia was conquered, it was in the power of the 
conquerors to force the Christians to embrace Islamism. They did 
nothing of the sort ; the noble principles they professed forbade them 
to exercise any pressure, any violence, on the consciences of the 
populations subjected to their sway. They allowed the conquered to 
preserve their religion, their language, their property, and all their 
goods, granting them besides the privilege of directing at their 
pleasure the affairs of their community, and of organising as seemed 
good to them their schools, over which the Government has never 
exercised any control. 

Our sovereigns may boast of having been, and of being up to the 
present day, the protectors of every form of worship, so much so that 
our tolerance in the matter of religious belief has become proverbial. 

To give an example of the tenderness of the Sultans with respect 
to the Christians, I may be allowed to cite two facts in history which 
will furnish the proof of what I am putting forward. 

After the conquest of Constantinople by Mohammed the Second, 
the re-establishment of order, and the proclamation of an amnesty, 
that sovereign commanded a Divan or official reception to be held, to 
which he invited the Greek patriarch. He even sent all his ministers 
tomeet him. At this time the sovereign never rose in the presence 
of any one whatever, and least of all could he be expected to do so 
before the spiritual head of a conquered nation; but on this occasion 
he waived the rule ; quitting his place, he advanced ten paces towards 
the patriarch, and, taking him by the hand, made him sit beside him. 
He then gave him, as a token of the renewal of his spiritual authority, 
a sceptre which even to the present day, on occasions of high 
ceremony, is carried by a priest before the patriarch. 

Subsequently this same Sultan, wishing to satisfy himself that the 
tribunals which he had instituted at Constantinople were doing justice 
to Christians, as to Mussulmans, and with the view doubtless of 
setting the conquered populations at their ease as to the fears they 
might entertain with respect to a procedure to which they were not 
yet accustomed, requested the patriarch to nominate two learned and 
competent ecclesiastics, to whom he committed at once the inspection 
of these tribunals for the space of a year according to some, and of 
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three years according to others, with orders to render an account of 
their labours to him. 

It is established that these priests, after having fulfilled their 
mission, betook themselves to the palace to render an account of it to 
the sovereign, and in the report which they submitted to him they 
added :— 


If the tribunals which your Majesty has instituted in the Provinces of the En- 
pire execute the same justice as those which perform their functions here, and if 
this system lasts, your Majesty may be assured that your powerful and glorious 
government will soon have attained the apogee of its glory, that its duration will 
be long, and that the prosperity of its faithful subjects will be great. 


But whilst the Ottoman Government was establishing its autho- 
rity and was consolidating it by justice, from one end of Europe to 
the other the peoples were at the mercy of the ills engendered of 
revolt and war. 

The nations of the East and of the North had not yet emerged 
from the state of barbarism in which they existed. As a consequence 
of this state of things there was an influx of crowds of immigrants 
from all directions towards the Ottoman countries, where they sought 
refuge and protection. 

Those who read history will see the mass of Jewish emigrants 
who fled from Spain to withdraw themselves from persecution; 
Armenians came over to avoid being insulted and harassed; and 
Cossacks to escape the slavery of Russia. All these fugitives re- 
covered their liberty on the soil of the Empire. The hospitality 
which was offered, and the protection which was granted them, 
should suggest the reflection that at this very day those who are still 
enjoying the same prerogatives and a prosperity which is incontes- 
table, since it has been acknowledged by our enemies themselves, are 
the children and descendants of these same emigrants. 

The state of things which I have roughly sketched lasted till the 
eighteenth century. During this time Europe was becoming or- 
ganised and was entering by degrees on the path of progress. 
Towards the end of that century a vigorous and energetic effort 
was giving a new start to modern civilisation and changing the form 
and nature of governmerts, whilst the Ottoman Empire, wanting 
men capable of appreciating the excellence of realised progress and 
the necessity of making the country take a step in advance, had 
remained stationary, and had modified in nowise its ancient institu- 
tions, which themselves, it must be admitted, had fallen into such a 
state of disorganisation that a change of system had become inevitable. 
The material forces of the Empire were exhausted alike by intes- 
tine disorders and by the periodical wars which it had to maintain 
against Russia. 

Thus it befel that, constantly losing strength, it had fallen to the 
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rank of a second-rate power, after having been for centuries one of 
the first powers in the world ; and whilst European civilisation made 
growth and rose up beneath the shadow of the liberties secured to 
it by its new institutions, Turkey, deprived of these advantages, 
beheld its strength diminish, and began herself to be conscious of 
the dangers to which she was exposed. 

To exorcise these dangers and with the object of restoring to 
the Empire its ancient splendour, the statesmen of Turkey, such 
as Rachid, Aaly, Fuad, and others, laboured in succession to endow 
the Empire with new institutions, and to destroy the abuses of the 
old régime. Their efforts did not remain barren; if they were not 
always crowned with complete success, the condition of Turkey, 
such as it was before the last war, compared with what it was 
thirty years earlier, discloses the happy change which had taken place 
in the state of the country; it was an astonishing transformation, 
so great that in any other country a century of effort would have 
appeared insufficient for its realisation. But so great also was the 
rapidity of the progress made around us, that ere long these improve- 
ments were no longer sufficient. 

In spite of the reforms accomplished, a certain discontent con- 
tinued to prevail amongst the people, and gave rise to complaints 
which were transmitted to Europe by the Christians. Whence sprang 
this general uneasiness? What was the cause of these complaints ? 
Was it because the Christians did not enjoy perfect equality? Yet 
since the reforms the condition of the Christians had been amelio- 
rated sensibly, and even beyond all expectation. Many among them 
were admitted to the most important offices of the Empire; they 
filled the public services, the tribunals, the places under government ; 
and enjoyed besides certain privileges which the Mussulmans did not 
possess. 

Was it because they were oppressed by the Mussulmans, as has 
been alleged? It is another mistake to suppose so; for the Mussul- 
mans never have oppressed the Christians; if the latter have had 
to suffer from abuses of administration, the Mussulmans themselves 
shared their wrongs, and keenly desired an amelioration in the 
state of things. But because the Christians, as I have said, re-echoed 
these grievances, Europe was induced to believe that they alone suf- 
fered under them. What was it then that brought about the concert 
of complaints which from time to time arose from the East? The 
explanation is simple. The Porte, by an anomaly unfortunate but 
honourable to herself, had granted to the Christian races more liberty 
and more means of instruction than it had allowed to the Mussul- 
mans. The eternal enemies of our Empire, profiting skilfully by 
this circumstance, found no difficulty in inspiring some of these races 
with separatist ideas. Thus the complaints heard in Europe on the 
part of the Christians arise not exactly from persecution or oppres- 
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sion, but from the fact that they are urged on to hostile aspirations, 
which they themselves can scarcely be brought to admit. 

What ought to have been done at the outset when reforms 
were undertaken, would have been to group all these elements round 
a vivifying and regenerative principle which would have cemented 
their union; to create for these races a common country which 
would have rendered them insensible to suggestions from without, 
The task was difficult, but it was not impossible, as afterwards ape 
peared by the attitude of the Chamber when a constitutional system 
was inaugurated in Turkey. 

Russia, it is true, for her part neglected nothing to create new 
obstacles in our way. 

After having appealed to the treaty of Kainardji to make a war 
against us in 1854, she used every effort to destroy the treaty of 
1856 by a new weapon more dangerous and more expeditious, which 
she added to the old ones; to the expedients of which she had up to 
that time made use to enfeeble Turkey, she added a means of attack 
more powerful than all the rest, namely, Panslavism. 

She entrusted the Committees with the care of sowing in the 
Balkans the germ of rebellion, whilst Russian diplomacy, so skilful 
in its manceuvres, was accomplishing its task. 

Almost on the morrow of the evacuation of the Ottoman 
territory by the allied troops, Prince Gortchakoff hurled a note of 
denunciation against the oppression of the Bulgarians by the Turkish 
Government ; an inquiry was held and disclosed no act of this nature. 
About this time the Circassians and the Tartars, driven from their 
country, came to settle in Turkey; this was the moment chosen by 
the Russian Government to enjoin its agents to encourage Bulgarian 
emigration in the direction of Widdin, by letting the Christians 
believe that the intention of the Porte was to expel them from their 
hearths in order to put the Circassians in their place. 

About twenty thousand persons allowed themselves to be seduced 
by the promises which were made to them, and abandoned their 
‘hearths. Subsequently, however, they asked the Ottoman Govern- 
ment to be allowed to return to their country; and as these un- 
fortunates had fruitlessly expended the slender resources which they 
possessed, the Government had to charter ships to effect their trans- 
port, and to supply them with oxen and with instruments of husbandry 
to cultivate their fields which were restored to them. 

In 1865 and in 1866, with the object of creating a revolution in 
Bulgaria, organised bands were sent thither from Kishnieff by way of 
Bucharest. They crossed the Danube near Sistova, and advanced up 
to the Balkans between Tirnova and Selvi; but, having met with no 
support on the part of the Bulgarians, they were beaten and dis- 
persed by the gendarmerie, aided by the inhabitants of the country. 
I must here remind the reader that on the passage of these bands, the 
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first act: which they committed was the massacre of five poor Mussul- 
man children of the town from eight to ten years of age, who were 
out walking. 

Evidently the object of this horrible deed was to incite the 
Mussulmans to reprisals against the Christians, and to take advantage 
of the consequences that they would bring about, to stir the country 
to insurrection, and to make Europe believe that the Christians 
were oppressed and massacred by the Turks; but the Mussulmans 
remained quiet, and the scheme of the wire-pullers was defeated. 
In presence of this state of things the Committees were obliged to 
make a change of tactics; and so, instead of sending schoolmasters 
to the Bulgarians to teach their children, they took every year a 
good number of pupils recruited among the Christian population, 
and placed them in schools in Russia, whence they returned to their 
homes to propagate Panslavist ideas. 

This took place whilst the Russian Embassy at Constantinople 
was obtaining a firman recognising a national Bulgarian church 
independent of the Greek Church. 

But it is not my intention to trace the course that Russian diplo- 
macy has pursued against us, nor to repeat what is known to every 
one of the operations of the Committees. I would only wish it to be 
known that these revolts and insurrections, the wild excesses of the 
Sultan Aziz in the last years of his reign, the senseless expenditure 
of the court, followed by expedients of a disastrous kind, and all the 
misfortunes which one after another came to overwhelm us, all 
proceed more or less from the same source. 

Nor is it for me to speak of the circumstances which led to the 
war; they are too recent and well known to need mention. I will 
here, however, to say but one word in connection with the Conference 
at Constantinople, remark that a careful perusal of the first paragraph 
of the Appendix to the circular of Prince Gortchakoff, which ap- 
peared in the Journal Officiel of St. Petersburg on the 9th of April 
last, will prove that what Russia wished to obtain from Turkey by 
means of the Conference hardly differed at all from the conditions 
she has imposed on her by her treaty of San Stefano, to which the 
Marquis of Salisbury has done full justice in his admirable note of 
the 1st of April. 

And hence we are justified in saying that Turkey could not of her 
own accord assent to stipulations which Russia, in spite of her suc- 
cesses, finds it no easy task at this moment to make Europe accept. 
There is not a government, there is not a nation in the world, which 
could have accepted those conditions, especially when it is borne in 
mind that in our case the people were eager to defend at any cost 
their rights and their honour, and that 500,000 soldiers were await- 
ing the signal of battle and laying claim to the honour of dying for 
their country. Turkey was not unaware of the attitude of the En- 
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glish Government towards her; the British Cabinet had declared in 
clear terms that it would not interfere in our dispute. 

This decision of the English Cabinet was perfectly well known 
to us; but we knew still better that the general interests of Europe, 
and the particular interests of England, were so bound up in our dis- 
pute with Russia, that, in spite of all the declarations of the English 
Cabinet, it appeared to us to be absolutely impossible for her to avoid 
interfering sooner or later in this Eastern dispute. This profound 
belief, added to the reasons we have mentioned, was one of the 
principal factors of our contest with Russia. The last steps taken by 
the English Cabinet have justified the anticipations of Ottoman 
ministers; England has intervened, as they foresaw she would, un- 
happily a little later than they had reckoned. 

As may be inferred from what I have said, the sole motive power 
of Russia’s policy in the East was the right of protection which from 
the earliest times she has desired to exercise over the Christians 
under the pretext that they were oppressed by the Mussulmans. 

This is the proposition which she has upheld in the face of 
Europe and which she has used as a weapon against us. What has 
caused the change of opinion is that the Christian element in the 
south of Europe, worked upon by political influences and by the 
destructive and injurious action of the Committees, did not always 
confine itself within the law, and had recourse to violent means, not 
for the purpose of ridding itself of Turkish oppression, as has been 
alleged, but in point of fact in order to realise the idea of Panslavism. 
I do not say that administrative abuses did not furnish them with 
the pretext for a rising, but recent events have proved that these 
revolts were not raised in order to put an end to those abuses, but 
with the view, really, of conquering their independence and autonomy ; 
with the exception perhaps of the Bulgarians, who have been a blind 
tool in the hands.of those to whom they trusted themselves. What 
was desired and what was vigorously pursued was the crumbling to 
pieces of the forces of the Empire for the benefit of Panslavism, and 
the influence and action of a mighty power which should stretch 
from the Pruth to the Bosphorus and from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic. It seems to me that the Christian interest is vanishing 
entirely from sight, or is undergoing at least a striking diminution 
in value in the face of that huge political interest which discloses 
a system of universal domination that has terrified Europe; this 
is proved by the marks of friendship which were lavished upon us 
by Russia after the signature of the Treaty of San Stefano. We 
know with what eagerness she sought our alliance against Europe, 
whom she had nevertheless induced to believe that this war was 
undertaken for her sake alone and out of love for the Christians. 

But it is not enough to utter recriminations against the past and 
the present ; it is furthermore and above all necessary to turn our 
thoughts to the future. 
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How to remedy the existing state of things? And what under 
the circumstances is the best means to employ ? 

At the present moment solutions are presented in abundance; 
there is a flood of schemes and suggestions—a phenomenon explained 
by the perplexities of the situation, and by the urgent and legitimate 
need which is felt for making an end of a question which is the source 
of the general uneasiness from which Europe is suffering. 

For my own part, I do not presume to propound one; but, as I 
governed for several years the provinces of the Danube, it will not be 
thought presumptuous in me to desire to throw out some considera- 
tions regarding Roumelia and Bulgaria, followed by a few general 
suggestions to which I make bold to call the attention of those who 
at the present moment concern themselves, in whatever capacity, 
with the destinies of Turkey. 

And, firstly, it should be borne in mind that among the Bulgarians, 
for whom so keen an interest is being evinced, there are more than a 
million of Mussulmans. In this number neither the Tartars nor the 
Circassians are included. These Mussulmans did not come from Asia 
to settle in Bulgaria, as is commonly believed: they are the descen- 
dants of the Bulgarians who have been converted to Islamism at 
the time of the conquest and in the following years. They are 
children of one and the same land, one and the same race, sprung 
from the same stock. There are among them some who speak no 
tongue save the Bulgarian. 

To desire to tear this million of inhabitants from their firesides, 
and to condemn them to be driven out of their country, constitutes, 
in my eyes, the most inhuman act that could be committed. 

By virtue of what right, in the name of what religion, could men 
so act? I do not believe that the Christian religion allows it, and I 
know that civilisation has its code, that humanity has its laws for 
which the nineteenth century professes great respect. Besides, we 
no longer live in times in which it could be said to the Mussulmans: 
‘ Become Christians, if you wish to remain in Europe.’ 

It is not out of place, moreover, to mention that the Bulgarians, 
in intellectual respects, are very backward ; what I have said of the 
progress made by the Christian races does not affect them; it is the 
condition of the Greeks, Armenians, and others. 

Of the Bulgarians it is estimated that 50 per cent. are labouring 
men, and not less than 40 per cent. shepherds, herdsmen, mowers, 
&e. As for the Mussulman Bulgarians, thanks to the instruction 
imbibed in the course of their religious teaching, and to the experience 
consequent on long practice in the art of government, they have in 
the course of time acquired a more marked development of their 
intellectual faculties, which makes them superior to the others, a fact 
recognised by the Bulgarians themselves. 

To desire to-day that those who for four centuries have held sway 
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should be governed by those who yesterday were obeying them, when 
the latter are their inferiors in intelligence, is clearly to seek to 
create in the Balkan peninsula a state of things such as would disturb 
Europe for another generation; for the Bulgarian Mussulmans, before 
quitting their country and yielding up their lands and goods, will 
plunge into a bloody contest, which has already begun and which 
will still continue; but which, were it stifled, would spring up anew 
out of its ashes to disturb Europe and Asia. 

The Christians, and notably the Greeks, will fight in the ranks of 
the Mussulmans in order to be delivered from the Bulgarian yoke, 
which they detest; moreover, Turks and Greeks will be obliged 
henceforth to act in concert against Panslavism. No; it would be 
impossible, without great danger to the peace of the world, to expel 
amillion Bulgarians from their country, on the ground of their being 
Mussulmans, or to convert the servants of yesterday into the masters 
of to-day. 

If it be inferred from what I have said that we desire no change 
to be made in the old state of things, our answer will be that such 
is not at all our view. We would only desire that regard should be 
had at the same time for the condition of the Christians and for that 
of the non-Christians, that the gradual transformation of the East 
should be wrought out to the advantage of both, and that the im- 
provements with which it is wished to endow one section of the 
population should not constitute the unhappiness and the misfortune 
of the other. This involves, as it seems to me, a question of justice 
and fair dealing from which there is no escape without incurring the 
reproach of being behind the time and the age. It would be truly 
lamentable for humanity to witness in times of civilisation the occur- 
rence of events which barbarous ages would repudiate. 

But what means can be found to escape these difficulties ? 

I do not presume, as I have said before, to have found one; but 
it.seems to me that a more reasonable delimitation of Bulgaria might 
fairly be regarded as doing justice, in reasonable measure, to all 
interests ; I am speaking, be it understood, of those which touch the 
people, and I care not to trouble myself with political interests which 
have their own champions and defenders. 

A Bulgaria which, starting from the Danube at the point where 
the passage of the Russian army was effected, and, extending to 
Sistova, should follow the course of the Jantra, pass between Osman 
Bazar and Tirnova, cross the Balkans between Gabrova and the 
Shipka Pass, and, following the crests of the mountains, should reach 
first Ihtiman, then Samakof and Kustendie, and finally Lescovitza, 
and from this point should extend to the Servian frontier, passing 
between Urkul and Kourchounlou, would be such, I imagine, as to 
satisfy many an ambition. 

This huge province, inhabited by about two millions of souls, 
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would be bounded on the north by the Danube, on the west by 
Servia, on the south by the vilayet of Roumelia and a part of 
the Balkans, and on the east by the Jantra. It will comprise the 
following districts :— 

Sistova, Nikopoli, Rahova, Lom, Widin, Adlié, Belgradjik, 
Berkovitza, Vratcha, Loftcha, Plevna, Selvi, Tirnova, Gabrova, 
Thtiman, Samakof, Isladi, Orkhanié, Sofia, Dubnitza, Radomir, 
Kustendie, Lescovitza, Nissa, Izneboe, and Pirot. 

In the twenty-six. districts which I have just enumerated, the 
Christian Bulgarians are in a great majority ; the proportion varies 
from 60 to 80 per cent., according to the locality. The reverse 
is the case in the districts situated beyond the Jantra, such as 
Rustchuck, Rasgrad, Osman Bazar, Choumla, Totrakan, Djouma, 
Silistria, and the districts of Toulcha and Varna ; there the proportion 
is about 80 per cent., and may be analysed thus: 70 per cent. of 
Mussulmans, and the remainder Greeks, Armenians, Germans, 
Lipovans, Kozaks, Wallachs, Bulgarians, and others. Several 
localities are indeed inhabited exclusively by Mussulmans, as may 
be seen between Dely Orman and Silistria, from Guerlova to 
Choumla, from Tozlouk to Osman Bazar, &c. 

Moreover, the formation of a Bulgaria thus defined would 
powerfully contribute, if not to satisfy all interests, at least to 
avoid fresh conflicts for a long while to come; those Mussulmans 
who might not wish to remain in the new principality would be 
able to exchange their properties against those of such Christian 
Bulgarians as might entertain the wish of settling there. A mixed 
commission might be appointed to decide these questions of local 
arrangement. 

The new Bulgaria would constitute a ‘self-government’ tribu- 
tary to the Porte. The government, while giving a formal under- 
taking not to interfere with the internal administration of this 
principality, would at the same time reserve to itself the right of 
occupying the fortresses of Widin and Nisch for the purpose of the 
external defence of the country. 

All the other districts, including the fortresses of the Quadrilateral, 
would continue, as in the past, to belong exclusively to the Otto- 
man Empire. These districts would not enjoy any special institu- 
tion, but would have the benefit, in the same way as the other 
provinces, of the real and indisputable advantages which a strict 
enforcement of the constitution is bound to secure them. Of all 
systems of government which could be established, of all plans of 
administration which could be devised, the Ottoman constitution, 
loyally carried out, is assuredly what is best for the East, since it 
bears in itself the germ of her regeneration in the days to come by 
the intellectual and material development of all the nationalities. 
This constitution having been given by the Sovereign to his 
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peoples will be safeguarded by them; it has become their property, 
and they attach all the higher value to the possession of it, in that 
they are convinced that in it alone lies the welfare of the country, 
The fact that material obstacles have hitherto stood in the way of 
putting this national charter into execution, and the further fact that 
certain persons have had to suffer by reason of it, detract nothing from 
its value. In Turkey every one is desirous to see constitutional 
government acclimatised, established, and becoming at the same time 
the soul and the mainspring of our institutions. It might however be 
objected, with some reason, that the execution of it raises certain doubts 
in men’s minds. These doubts can only spring from the fact that the 
Porte has not carried out completely certain promised reforms ; but 
it appears to me that public opinion in general does not sufficiently 
take into account the numerous difficulties which the Porte en- 
countered in the task which it had taken upon itself, difficulties 
which have often been complicated by a foreign action tending to 
stir up on every occasion in Turkey intestine disorders, which have 
naturally hindered her from fulfilling with punctuality the engage- 
ments she had entered into with Europe. Those who have followed 
with continuous attention the march of events in the East must have 
observed that there was nothing which Russia so much dreaded as a 
real improvement in the condition of affairs in Turkey, and accordingly 
she has always shown herself the foe of those who under divers cir- 
cumstances had taken the initiative in the new reforms to be intro- 
duced into the administration of the country ; and it is not puerile 
to suppose that in proclaiming the constitution the Porte has, so to 
speak, hastened the outbreak of the war; not that Russia had not 
made up her mind to wage it, but she might have put it off for some 
time to come had not the promulgation of the Ottoman charter 
hastened her resolve to attack Turkey with the view of annihilating 
her entirely if possible, or reducing her to such a condition as should 
make it impossible for her to rise again. 

This constitution, I am bound to admit, has not yet and cannot 
have in itself the consistency and the authority of the old European 
constitutions; but this lack of authority could so easily be supple- 
mented by Europe. Europe, which has so harassed the Porte by its 
often unjust interferences, would here have a perfectly legitimate 
opportunity of exerting an active superintendence over the enforce- 
ment of this charter, which sums up all progress possible for the East. 
This united superintendence would have besides this result, that it 
would neutralise the action of Russia in the East, an action which 
has been exerted hitherto to her own advantage only, and to the 
greatest prejudice of European interests. 

Turkey, in a word, ought to be governed by constitutional régime, 
if it is desired that serious reforms be carried out, that a fusion be 
effected of the different races, and that out of this fusion should 
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spring the progressive development of the populations, to whatever 
nationality and whatever religion they may belong; it is the only 
remedy for our ills and the sole means we have of struggling with 


advantage against enemies at home and abroad. 
Mupzat. 


(The Editor subjoins the original French of the foregoing Paper, believing that many 
readers of the Review may be interested to see it in this form.] 


Tous ceux qui attendaient avec anxiété une solution de la question d’Orient con- 
forme 4 l'intérét public européen doivent aujourd’hui, en présence des complications 
de tous genres qui viennent de surgir, chercher 4 connaitre quel a été en réalité le 
motif de leurs mécomptes, la cause véritable de leurs déceptions. 

Selon moi, cette cause provient de ce que des renseignements contradictoires ou 
peu précis, des informations 4 la fois vagues et incompleétes, ont été donnés, en 
diverses circonstances, sur les faits historiques, sur la situation géographique et 
ethnographique de l’Empire ottoman, ainsi que sur le caractére, les mceurs et les 
aspirations des différents peuples qui le composent. 

En effet, ces renseignements varient d’aprés les vues et les tendances spéciales 
des diverses races, qui différent entre elles sous le triple rapport de la politique, de 
la religion et de l’organisation sociale; et la vérité, subissant tour 4 tour ces 
influences contraires, reste le plus souvent ignorée, ou n’apparait que sous un jour 
douteux et & demi voilée. 

Mais, de méme qu'il est naturel de voir des peuples dont les intéréts ne s’har- 
monisent guére, & cause du choc continuel des idées et des passions, fournir & l’opinion 
publique, chacun pour le service de sa propre cause, des renseignements contra- 
dictoires, il n’y a pas lieu non plus d’étre surpris, lorsqu’on constate que des écrivains 
qui n’ont jamais vu ]’Orient, on qui, l’ayant connu, n’y ont pas séjourné assez long- 
temps pour se former une idée nette et précise sur les questions qu’ils sont appelés 4 
juger, ne se sont pas toujours conformés, dans leurs écrits, 4 la vérité. 

Il en résulte que, pour parler de l’Orient, il faut le bien connaitre, de méme que, 
pour bien juger les questions qui s'y rattachent, il importe avant tout d’avoir des 
données exactes sur les faits qui le concernent. 

Que des hommes de bonne foi avaient pensé, jusqu’é ces derniers temps, que c’est 
uniquement en vue de l’amélioration du sort des Chrétiens de lOrient que la Russie 
s'est imposé les sacrifices d’une grande guerre! 

Etait-ce bien Ja son but, et ce prétexte ne cachait-il pas d’autres desseins qu'il 
rest plus besoin de divulguer? Aujourd’hui tout le monde sait ce qu'il faut en 
penser, les derniers 6vénements de la guerre ayant mis 4 nu la vérité tout entiére. 

Mais comme nos ennemis n'ont point cessé de parler de la prétendue servitude 
des Chrétiens, ainsi que du devoir qui s'imposait 4 l'Europe de les délivrer du joug 
sous lequel ils gémissent, et que beaucoup de personnes croient encore que les 
Chrétiens en Turquie sont considérés comme de vils esclaves et traités comme tels, 
il importe de démontrer la fausseté de ces accusations, en parlant des rapports qui 
existent en Turquie entre Musulmans et Chrétiens, et particuliérement des principes 
qui ont toujours guidé le gouvernement dans sa maniére d'agir & l’égard de ses 
sujets non musulmans. 

Un regard retrospectif jeté sur Vhistoire éclairera la situation d’un jour 
nouveau. 

Il est notoire que le principe du gouvernement dans l'Islamisme repose sur des 
bases essentiellement démocratiques, en ce que la souveraineté nationale y est 
Teconnue. Les institutions qui, aux différentes époques de l’histoire, ont régi les 
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divers Etats musulmans, bien qu’elles aient revétu une forme en quelque sorte auto- 
cratique, ne se sont pas totalement éloignées de ce principe qui est resté dans nos 
lois ; conséquemment tout Musulman se considére comme un membre de la grande 
famille nationale ; il jouit, & ce titre, de tous les droits civils, de la liberté indivi- 
duelle comme de l’égalité devant la loi, et s'il ne s’est pas montré toujours disposé 
& reconnaitre aux autres races, 4 un degré égal, les mémes droits, on ne saurait nier 
qu'il n’a cessé de professer & leur égard le principe d’une grande tolérance. O’est en 
vertu de ce principe que toutes les religions ont joui, sous la domination musulmane, 
de la sécurité, ainsi que de la plénitude de leur liberté, soit pour exercer leur culte, 
soit pour gérer a leur gré les intéréts de leurs communautés respectives. On sait, 
ailleurs, que la religion musulmane prescrit la justice et menace des chitiments les 
plus sévéres ceux qui s’en écartent. 

Les fondateurs de la dynastie ottomane doivent leurs premiers succés plus a la 
justice et & la tolérance qu’ils ont montrées qu’a la force de leurs armes. 

C'est par Véquité qu’ils ont développé leur autorité naissante et qu’ils l’ont 
étendue aux contrées voisines, qui, avant qu’elles ne fussent attaquées, étaient déja 
moralement acquises & leur domination, tant est grand le rayonnement de la 
justice ! 

Lorsque la Roumélie fut conquise, il était dans le pouvoir des conquérants de 
forcer les Chrétiens d’embrasser I’Islamisme: ils n’en firent rien ; les nobles principes 
quills professaient leur défendaient d’exercer aucune pression, aucune violence sur 
les consciences des peuples soumis leur sceptre; ils permirent aux vaincus de 
conserver leur religion, leur langue, leurs propriétés et tous leurs biens, leur accordant 
en outre le privilége de diriger 4 leur gré les affaires de leur communauté et 
d’organiser, comme ils l’entendaient, leurs écoles, sur lesquelles le gouvernement n’a 
jamais exercé de contréle. 

Nos souverains peuvent se glorifier d’avoir été et d’étre jusqu’a ce jour les 
protecteurs de tous les cultes, & telles enseignes que notre tolérance en matiére de foi 
est devenue proverbiale. 

Pour donner un exemple de la déférence des Sultans 4 l’egard des Chrétiens, je 
me permets de citer deux faits historiques qui fourniront la preuve de ce que 
j’avance. 

Aprés la conquéte de Constantinople par le Sultan Mohammed IL, le rétablis- 
sement de l’ordre et la proclamation d’une amnistie, ce souverain ordonna la for- 
mation d’un Divan (réception solennelle) & laquelle il convia le patriarche grec. 
Il envoya méme tous ses ministres & la rencontre de ce personnage. Dans ce temps 
le souverain ne se levait jamais devant qui que ce fait, et & plus forte raison, devant 
le chef spirituel d'une nation conquise ; mais 4 cette occasion il dérogea 4 la régle: 
quittant sa place, il fit dix pas au-devant du Patriarche et, le prenant par la main, il 
le fit asseoir auprés de lui. Il lui donna ensuite, comme signe du renouvellement 
de son autorité spirituelle, un sceptre qui, aujourd’hui méme, dans les cérémonies 
solennelles est porté par un prétre devant le patriarche. 

Ce méme Sultan voulant dans la suite s’assurer que les tribunaux qu’il avait 
institués & Constantinople rendaient justice aux Chrétiens comme aux Musulmans, 
et pour rassurer sans doute les peuples conquis sur les craintes qu’ils pouvaient 
concevoir au sujet d’une procédure 4 laquelle ils n’étaient pas encore accoutumés, 
fit prier le Patriarche de lui désigner deux ecclésiastiques instruits et compétents, 
quiil chargea aussitét de l’inspection de ces tribunaux pour la durée d’une année 
selon les uns, et de trois années selon les autres, en leur prescrivant de lui rendre 
compte de leurs travaux. 

Tl est avéré que ces prétres, aprés avoir rempli leur mission, se rendaient au 
palais pour en rendre compte au Souverain, et dans le rapport qu’ils lui soumirent 
ils ajoutérent : 

‘Si les tribunaux que votre Majesté a institués dans les provinces de Empire 
rendent la méme justice que ceux qui fonctionnent ici, et sice systéme continue, 
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Votre Majesté peut étre assurée que son puissant et glorieux gouvernement aura 
bientét atteint l’apogée de sa gloire ; que sa durée sera longue et que la prospérité de 
ses fidéles sujets sera grande.’ 

Mais tandis que le Gouvernement Ottoman établissait son autorité et la con- 
solidait par la justice, d’un bout & l’autre de l'Europe, les peuples étaient en proie 
aux maux qu’engendrent les révoltes et la guerre. 

Les nations de l’Est et du Nord n’étaient pas encore sorties de l'état de barbarie 
ov elles se trouvaient. Par suite de cette situation des masses d’émigrés, venus de 
tous les points, affluaient vers les pays ottomans, auxquels ils demandaient asile et 
protection. 

Ceux qui lisent l'histoire verront la masse de Juifs émigrés qui fuyaient de 
YEspagne pour se soustraire aux persécutions; des Arméniens arrivaient pour 
éyiter d’indignes vexations ; et des Cozaks, pour se sauver de l’esclavage de la Russie. 
Tous ces fugitifs recouvraient leur liberté sur le sol de YEmpire. L’hospitalité qui 
leur fut offerte et la protection qu’on leur accorda, doivent faire réfléchir que ce sont 
aujourd’hui les enfants et les descendants de ces mémes émigrés qui jouissent 
encore des mémes prérogatives et d’une prospérité incontestable, puisqu’elle a été 
reconnue par nos ennemis eux-mémes. 

Ceti état de choses, que je viens d’esquisser & grands traits, dura jusqu’au 
dix-huitiéme siécle. Pendant ce temps l'Europe s’était organisée et entrait peu & 
peu dans la yoie du progrés. Vers la fin de ce siécle un effort vigoureux et 6ner- 
gique imprimait 4 la civilisation moderne un nouvel essor et changeait la forme et 
la nature des gouvernements, pendant que lEmpire ottoman, manquant d’hommes 
qui pussent connaitre l’excellence du progrés réalisé et la nécessité de faire faire au 
pays un pas en avant, était resté stationnaire et n’avait modifié en rien ses anciennes 
institutions, qui elles-mémes, il faut le dire, étaient tombées en un état de désorgani- 
sation tel qu’un changement de systéme était devenu inévitable. 

Les forces matérielles de l’Empire étaient également épuisées par les désordres 
a V'intérieur et les guerres périodiques qu'il avait 4 soutenir contre la Russie. 

C’est ainsi qu’en s’affaiblissant tous les jours, il était tombé au rang de puissance 
de second ordre aprés avoir été pendant des siécles l'une des premiéres puissances 
du monde ; et tandis que la civilisation européenne grandissait et s’élevait & l’ombre 
des libertés que lui assuraient ses nouvelles institutions, privée de ces bienfaits, la 
Turquie voyait ses forces diminuer et commengait elle-méme a avoir conscience des 
dangers auxquels elle était exposée. 

Pour conjurer ces périls et dans le but de rendre 4 Empire son ancienne 
splendeur, les hommes d’Etat de Turquie, tels que Rachid, Aaly, Fuad et autres, 
trayaillérent successivement & doter l’Empire d’institutions nouvelles et 4 détruire 
les abus de Yancien régime. Leurs efforts ne demeurérent pas stériles; s’ils ne 
furent pas toujours couronnés d’un succés complet, la situation de la Turquie telle 
quelle a existé avant la derniére guerre, comparée & ce qu’elle était trente ans 
auparavant, révéle les changements heureux survenus dans |’état du pays; c’est 
une transformation surprenante, telle que dans une tout autre contrée un siécle de 
labeurs efit paru insuffisant a sa réalisation. Mais telle était aussi la rapidité des 
progrés faits autour de nous que ces améliorations ne furent bientét plus suffisantes. 

Malgré les réformes accomplies, un certain mécontentement continuait & régner 
parmi la population et donnait lieu 4 des plaintes qui étaient portées en Europe 
par les Chrétiens. D’ou provenait ce malaise général? quelle était la cause de ces 
plaintes? Est-ce parce que les Chrétiens ne jouissaient pas d’une égalité parfaite ? 
Mais depuis les réformes la condition des Chrétiens s’était améliorée sensiblement 
et méme au-dela de toute attente. Beaucoup d’entre eux étaient admis aux fonc- 
tions les plus importantes de l’Empire; ils remplissaient les administrations, les 
tribunaux, les charges de l’Etat, et jouissaient en outre de certaines prérogatives que 
les Musulmans ne possédaient pas. 

Est-ce parce qu'ils étaient opprimés par les Musulmans, comme on I’a prétendu ? 
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C’est encore une erreur que de le croire; car jamais les Musulmans n’ont opprimé 
les Chrétiens; si ceux-ci ont eu 4 souffrir des abus de l’administration, les Musul- 
mans eux-mémes s’associaient 4 leurs griefs et désiraient vivement une amélioration 
& l'état de choses. Mais comme les Chrétiens, ainsi que je l’ai dit, se faisaient 
Yécho de ces doléances, l’Europe fut amenée & croire qu’eux seuls en souffraient, 
Quel a donc été le motif réel de ce concert de plaintes qui de temps 4 autre s’élevait 
de l’Orient ? 

L’explication en est simple. La Porte, par une anomalie malheureuse mais 
honorable pour elle, avait accordé aux races chrétiennes plus de liberté et plus de 
moyens d’instruction qu'elle n’en avait permis aux Musulmans. Les ennemis 
séculaires de notre Empire, profitant habilement de cette circonstance, ont pu 
aisément inspirer 4 quelques-unes de ces races des idées séparatrices. Ainsi les 
plaintes qu’on entend en Europe du cété des Chrétiens ne viennent pas précisément de 
la persécution ou de l’oppression, mais de ce qu’ils sont poussés vers des aspirations 
hostiles qu’ils ont peine 4 avouer eux-mémes. 

Il aurait fallu dés le début, lorsque des réformes furent entreprises, grouper 
tous ces éléments autour d’un principe vivifiant et régénérateur qui efit cimenté 
leur union ; il aurait fallu créer pour ces différentes races une patrie commune qui 
les rendit insensibles aux suggestions du dehors. La tache était difficile; mais 
elle n’était pas impossible, ainsi qu’on l’a vu plus tard par l’attitude de la chambre 
lorsque le régime constitutionnel fut inauguré en Turquie. 

La Russie de son cété ne négligeait rien, il est vrai, pour nous créer de nouveaux 
embarras. 

Aprés en avoir appelé au traité de Kainardji pour nous faire la guerre en 1854, 
elle s’efforca de détruire le traité de 1856 par une nouvelle arme plus dangereuse et 
plus expéditive qu’elle ajouta aux anciennes; aux expédients dont elle s’était servie 
jusque la pour affaiblir la Turquie, elle ajouta un moyen d’attaque plus puissant que 
tous les autres, le panslavisme. 

Elle se reposa sur les comités du soin de semer dans Jes Balkans le germe de la 
révolte, pendant que la diplomatie russe, si habile dans ses manceuvres, accomplis- 
sait sa tiche. 

Presque au lendemain de l'évacuation du territoire ottoman par les troupes 
alliées, le prince Kortchakoff lancait une note pour réclamer contre l’oppression des 
Bulgares par le Gouvernment turc ; une enquéte eut lieu et ne révéla aucun acte 
de cette nature. Vers cette époque les Circassiens et les Tartares, chassés de leur 
pays, venaient s’établir en Turquie ; c’est ce moment-la qui fut choisi par le Gouverne- 
ment russe pour enjoindre 4 ses agents d’encourager l’émigration bulgare du cété 
de Vidin, en laissant croire aux Chrétiens que l'intention de la Porte était de les 
renvoyer de leurs foyers pour leur substituer les Circassiens. 

Vingt mille personnes environ se laissérent séduire par les promesses qui leur 
étaient faites et abandonnérent leurs foyers. Mais dans la suite ils demandérent 
au Gouvernement ottoman de rentrer dans leur pays; et comme ces malheureux 
avaient inutilement dépensé les faibles ressources qu’ils possédaient, le Gouverne- 
ment dut affréter des navires pour effectuer leur transport et leur fournir des boeufs 
et des instruments aratoires pour cultiver leurs champs qui leur furent restitués. 

En 1865 et en 1866, dans le but de faire une révolution en Bulgarie, des bandes 
organisées y furent envoyées de Kishnieff par la voie de Buckarest. Elles traver- 
sérent le Danube prés de Sistova et s’avancérent jusqu’aux Balkans entre Tirnova 
et Selvi; mais, n’ayant trouvé aucun appui de la part des Bulgares, elles furent 
battues et dispersées par la gendarmerie aidée par les habitants du pays. Je dois 
rappeler ici qu’au passage de ces bandes le premier acte qu’elles commirent fut le 
massacre de cinq pauvres enfants musulmans de la ville, agés de 8 4 10 ans, qui se 
trouvaient 4 la promenade. 

Evidemment le but de cette action horrible était de pousser les Musulmans 4 
des représailles contre les Chrétiens et de profiter des conséquences qu’elles entrai- 
neraient pour insurger le pays et faire croire 4 l’Europe que les Chrétiens étaient 
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opprimés et massacrés par les Turcs; mais les Musulmans restérent tranquilles et 
le plan des meneurs fut déjoué. En présence de cette situation, les comités furent 
foreés de changer de tactique: ainsi, au lieu d’envoyer des professeurs aux Bulgares 
ur instruire leurs enfants, ils prenaient chaque année bon nombre d’éléves recrutés 
parmi la population chrétienne et les plagaient dans les écoles en Russie, d’ou ils 
revenaient chez eux pour propager les idées panslavistes. 

Ceci se passait pendant que l’ambassade de Russie 4 Constantinople obtenait 
un firman reconnaissant une église bulgare nationale indépendante de l’église 
grecque. 

Mais je n’ai pas l'intention de suivre la diplomatie russe dans ce qu'elle a fait 
contre nous, ni de répéter ce que tout le monde sait de l’action exercée par les 
comités. Je voudrais seulement qu’vn n’ignorit pas que ces révoltes, ces insur- 
rections, les extravagances du Sultan Aziz dans les derniéres années de son régne, 
les folles dépenses du palais suivies de mesures désastreuses, et tous ces malheurs 
qui sont venus successivement fondre sur nous proviennent plus ou moins de la 
méme source. 

Je n’ai pas non plus a parler des circonstances qui ont précédé la guerre: elles 
sont trop connues et de date récente pour avoir besoin d’étre signalées, Seulement, 
et pour ne dire qu'un mot de la conférence de Constantinople, je ferai remarquer ici 
qu'une lecture attentive du 1** paragraphe de l’annexe 4 la circulaire du prince 
Gortchakoff, parue au Journal officiel de Pétersbourg le 9 avril dernier, démontrera, 
que ce que la Russie a voulu obtenir de la Turquie par la conférence ne différait 
guéres des conditions qu’elle lui a imposées par son traité de St. Stéfano, dont le 
noble marquis de Salisbury a fait justice dans son admirable écrit du 1¢* avril. 

Il nous est dés lors permis de dire que la Turquie ne pouvait adhérer spon- 
tanément a des propositions que la Russie, malgré ses victoires, a peine aujourd’hui 
a faire accepter 4 Europe. Il n’y a pas de gouvernement, il n’y a pas une nation 
au monde, qui efit pu accepter ces conditions, lorsqu’on considére surtout que chez 
nous le peuple voulait défendre 4 tout prix ses droits et sa dignité et que cing cent 
mille soldats attendaient l’ordre de combattre et réclamaient l’honneur de mourir 
pour leur pays. La Turquie n’ignorait pas quelles étaient 4 son égard les dispo- 
sitions du gouvernement anglais; le Cabinet britannique avait déclaré nettement 
quil ne se mélerait pas de notre querelle. 

Cette décision du Cabinet anglais, nous la savions trés-bien; mais nous savions 
encore mieux que les intéréts généraux de l'Europe et les intéréts particuliers de 
l’Angleterre se trouvaient tellement enveloppés dans notre querelle avec la Russie, 
que, malgré toutes les déclarations du Cabinet anglais, il nous paraissait tout-d-fait 
impossible que cette puissance ne fit forcée de se méler tét ou tard de cette querelle 
dOrient. Cette conviction profonde, jointe aux raisons que nous avons citées, a été 
un des points de départ de notre lutte avec la Russie. Les derniéres démarches 
du Cabinet anglais ont justifié les prévisions des ministres ottomans: l’Angleterre 
est intervenue, comme ils I’avaient prévu, malheureusement un peu plus tard qu’ils 
ne l’avaient calculé. 

Ainsi qu’on a pu en juger par ce qui précéde, la seule force motrice de la poli- 
tique de la Russie en Orient a été le droit de protection que de tout temps elle a 
voulu exercer sur les Chrétiens sous le prétexte qu’ils étaient opprimés par les 
Musulmans. 

C'est cette thése qu'elle a soutenue devant l’Europe et dont elle s'est fait une 
arme contre nous. Ce qui a donné le change & l’opinion, c’est que 1'élément 

chrétien au sud de l'Europe, travaillé par des influences politiques et par l’action 
délétére et malfaisante des comités, sortait quelquefois de la légalité et avait 
recours & des moyens violents, non pour se dérober 4 l’oppression des Turcs, comme 
on l’a prétendu, mais bien pour la réalisation de l'idée panslayiste. Ce n’est pas 
que les abus de l’administration ne leur ont pas fourni le prétexte d’un soulévement, 
mais des faits récents ont démontré que ce n'est pas pour détruire ces abus que ces 
révoltes avaient lieu, mais bien pour conquérir l'indépendance et l’autonomie, sauf 
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peut-étre les Bulgares, qui ont été un instrument aveugle entre les mains de ceux 
auxquels ils se sont fiés. Ce qu’on a voulu et ce qu’on a poursuivi avec énergie, 
c’est l’6miettement des forces de l’Empire au profit du panslavisme, c'est l’influence 
et l’action d’une grande puissance s’étendant du Pruth au Bosphore et de la mer 
Noire 4 lAdriatique. Il me semble que l’intérét chrétien disparait totalement, ou 
subit du moins une dépréciation marquante devant cet immense intérét politique 
réyélant un systéme de domination universelle qui a effrayé l'Europe; ce qui le 
prouve, ce sont les témoignages d’amitié qui nous ont été prodigués par la Russie 
aprés la signature du traité de St. Stéfano. On sait avec quel empressement elle a 
recherché notre alliance contre l'Europe, 4 laquelle pourtant elle avait fait croire 
qu'elle n’entreprenait cette guerre que pour elle et par amour des Chrétiens. 

Mais il ne suffit pas de récriminer contre le passé et le présent ; il faut encore et 
surtout songer 4 l'avenir. Comment remédier ala situation présente? et quel est 
dans ces circonstances le meilleur moyen 4 employer ? 

A Vheure qu'il est les solutions abondent : c’est un débordement des imaginations 
qui s’explique par les embarras de la situation et par ce besoin pressant et légitime 
que l’on a d’en finir avec une question qui est la cause du malaise général duit 
souffre l'Europe. 

Pour moi, je n'ai pas la prétention d’en proposer une, mais, ayant gouverné 
pendant plusieurs années les provinces du Danube, il n’y a pas d’ostentation de ma 
part 4 vouloir émettre quelques considérations sur la Roumélie et la Bulgarie, 
suivies de quelques indications sommaires sur lesquelles je me permets d’appeler 
Yattention de ceux qui en ce moment s’occupent, & un titre quelconque, des destinées 
de la Turquie. 

Et d’abord on doit considérer que parmi les Bulgares auxquels on témoigne un 
si vif intérét, il y a plus d’un million de Musulmans. Dans ce nombre, ni les 
Tartares ni les Circassiens ne sont compris. Ces Musulmans ne sont pas venus de 
lAsie pour s‘établir en Bulgarie, comme on le croit communément: ce sont les 
descendants de ces Bulgares convertis & ’Islamisme & l’6poque de la conquéte et 
dans les années qui ont suivi. Ce sont les enfants d’un méme pays, d’une méme 
race, venus de la méme souche. I en est parmi eux qui ne parlent d’autre langue 
que le bulgare. 

Vouloir arracher ce million d’habitants 4 leurs foyers, et les condamner a étre 
expulsés de leur pays, constitue, 4 mes yeux, l'acte le plus inhumain qu’on ait pu 
commettre. 

En vertu de quel droit, au nom de quelle religion, agirait-on ainsi? Je ne crois 
pas que la religion chrétienne le permette, et je sais que la civilisation a son code, 
que humanité a ses lois auxquelles le 19me siécle professe un grand respect. 
Dvailleurs nous ne sommes plus au temps ow l'on pouvait dire aux Musulmans: 
‘ Faites-vous Chrétiens si vous voulez rester en Europe.’ 

Il convient aussi de dire que les Bulgares, sous le rapport intellectuel, sont trés- 
arriérés : ce que j'ai dit des progrés réalisés par les races chrétiennes ne les concerne 
pas, c’est le lot des Grecs, des Arméniens, et autres. 

Parmi les Bulgares on compte 50 pour cent de laboureurs, et non moins de 40 
pour cent de bergers, éleveurs de troupeaux, faucheurs d’herbes, etc. Quant aux 
Bulgares musulmans, grace 4 l’instruction puisée dans l’enseignement religieux et a 
l’expérience résultant d’une longue pratique du gouvernement, ils ont acquis avec le 
temps un développement plus distinct de leurs facultés intellectuelles, qui les rend 
supérieurs aux autres, ce que les Bulgares eux-mémes reconnaissent. 

Vouloir aujourd’hui que ceux qui commandaient depuis quatre siécles soient gou- 
vernés par ceux qui leur obéissaient hier, lorsque ceux-ci leur sont inférieurs en intelli- 
gence, c’est chercher évidemment 4 créer dans la péninsule des Balkans un état de 
choses tel que pendant une génération encore l'Europe en sera troublée; car les 
Musulmans bulgares, avant de quitter leur pays et de se désister de leurs propriétés 
et de leurs biens, engageront une lutte sanglante, qui a déja commencé et qui con- 

tinuera, mais qui, si elle était étouffée, renaitra:t encore de ses cendres pour troubler 
l'Europe et l’Asie, 
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Les Chrétiens, notamment les Grecs, combattront dans les rangs des Musulmans 

ur étre délivrés du joug bulgare qu’ils détestent; d’ailleurs Turcs et Grecs sont 

appelés désormais & agir de concert contre le panslavisme. Non, on ne saurait, 

sans de grands inconvénients pour la paix du monde, expulser un million de Bulgares 

de leur pays, par la raison qu’ils sont Musulmans, ni faire que les subordonnés d’hier 
deviennent les maitres d’aujourd’hui. 

Si on déduit de ce qui précéde que nous désirons que rien ne soit changé & 
Tancien état de choses, nous répondrons que tel n’est point notre avis. Nous 
youdrions seulement que I’on s’occupit 4 la fois du sort des Chrétiens et de celui 
des non-Chrétiens, que la transformation graduelle de l’Orient soit effectuée au profit 
des uns et des autres, et que les améliorations dont on veut doter une partie de la 
population ne constituent pas le malheur et l'infortune de l’autre. Il y a la, ce me 
semble, une question de justice et d’équité dont on ne saurait s‘écarter sans encourir 
le blame de ne pas étre de son temps et de son siécle. Il serait véritablement 
douloureux pour l’humanité de voir que dans les temps de civilisation il se passe 
des faits que désavoueraient les siécles de barbarie. 

Mais quel serait le moyen de sortir de ces embarras ? 

Je w’ai pas la prétention, ainsi que je l’ai dit plus haut, d’en avoir trouvé un; 
mais il me semble qu’une délimitation plus équitable de Ja Bulgarie serait de nature 
a satisfaire, dans une juste mesure, tous les intéréts; je parle, bien entendu, de 
ceux qui concernent la population et je n’ai garde de m’occuper des intéréts de la 
politique qui ont leurs champions et leurs défenseurs. 

Une Bulgarie qui, partant du Danube au point ot s'est effectué le passage de 
l'armée russe, & Sistova, suivrait le cours de la Jantra, passerait entre Osman Bazar 
et Tirnova, traverserait les Balkans entre Gabrova et la passe de Chipka, et, suivant 
les crétes des montagnes, arriverait 4 Ihtiman, puis 4 Samakof et Kustendie, pour 
aboutir & Lescovitza, et de ce point 4 la frontiére serbe, en passant entre Urkul 
et Kourchounlou, suffirait, je crois, 4 satisfaire bien des ambitions. 

Cette vaste contrée, habitée par deux millions d’imes environ, serait limitée au 
nord par le Danube, 4 l’ouest par la Serbie, au sud par le vilayet de Roumélie et 
une partie des Balkans, a l’est par la Jantra. Elle comprendra les districts dont les 
noms suivent : 

Sistova, Nikopoli, Rahova, Lom, Widin, Adlié, Belgradjik, Bercovitza, Vratcha, 
Loftcha, Plevna, Tirnova, Gabrova, Ihtiman, Samakof, Isladi, Orkhanié, Sofia, 
Dubnitza, Radomir, Kustendie, Lescovitza, Nissa, Izneboe et Pirot. 

Dans les vingt-six districts que je viens d’énumérer, les Bulgares chrétiens sont 
en grande majorité: la proportion varie de 60 & 80 pour cent, suivant les localités. 
C'est le contraire qui se trouve dans les districts situés en-deca de la Jantra, tels 
que Rustchuk, Rasgrad, Osman-Bazar, Choumla, Totrakan, Djouma, Silistrie, et les 
districts de Toulcha et de Varna; 1a la proportion est de 80 pour cent environ, se 
décomposant ainsi: 70 pour cent de Musulmans et le reste Grees, Arméniens, Alle- 
mands, Lipovans, Kozaks, Valaques, Bulgares et autres. Plusieurs localités sont 
méme exclusivement habitées par des Musulmans, ainsi que cela se voit de Dely 
Orman 4 Silistrie, de Guerlovya 4 Choumla, de Tozlouk 4 Osman Bazar, etc. 

D’ailleurs la formation d'une Bulgarie ainsi limitée aiderait puissamment, sinon 
a satisfaire tous les intéréts, du moins a éviter pour longtemps encore de nouveaux 
conflits; ceux des Musulmans qui ne voudraient pas rester dans la nouvelle princi- 
pauté pourraient faire I’échange de leurs propriétés avec celles de ceux parmi les 
Bulgares chrétiens qui auraient le désir de s’y établir. Une commission mixte 
pourrait étre désignée pour régler ces questions d’ordre local, 

La nouvelle Bulgarie constituerait un self-government tributaire de la Porte. 
Le gouvernement, en prenant l’engagement formel de ne pas intervenir dans l’ad- 
ministration intérieure de cette principaute, se réserverait toutefois le droit d’occuper 
les forteresses de Widin et de Niche pour la défense du pays vis-a-vis de I’étranger. 

Tous les autres districts, y compris les forteresses du quadrilatére, continueraient, 
comme par le passé, 4 appartenir exclusivement 4 l’Empire ottoman. Ces dis- 
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tricts ne jouiraient d’aucune institution spéciale, mais bénéficieraient & l'instar des 
autres provinces des avantages réels et incontestables que devra leur assurer une 
exécution rigoureuse de la constitution. De tous les systémes de gouvernement 
qu’on pourrait établir, de tous les projets d’administration qu’on pourrait imaginer, 
la constitution ottomane, loyalement exécutée, est assurément ce qu'il y a de 
meilleur pour l’Orient, puisqu’elle porte en elle le germe de sa régénération future 
par le développement intellectuel et matériel de toutes les races. 

Cette constitution ayant été donnée par le Souverain & ses peuples leur sera 
conservée ; elle est devenue leur bien et ils attachent d’autant plus de prix a sa 
possession qu’ils sont convaincus que c’est li seulement que se trouve le salut du 
pays. Le fait que des difficultés matérielles se sont opposées jusqu’ici 4 la mise en 
pratique compléte de cette charte nationale, cet autre fait que quelques-uns ont eu 
a en souffrir, n’étent rien & sa valeur. Tout le monde en Turquie désire voir le 
régime constitutionnel s’y acclimater, s'y fortifier et devenir a la fois l’ime et le 
moteur de nos institutions. On pourrait toutefois objecter, avec quelque raison, que 
son exécution souléve certains doutes dans les esprits. Ces doutes ne peuvent pro- 
venir que de ce que la Porte n’a pas exécuté complétement certaines réformes 
promises; mais je trouve que l’opinion en général ne tient pas assez compte des 
difficultés nombreuses que la Porte a rencontrées dans la tache qu'elle s’était imposée, 
difficultés qui se sont souvent compliquées d’une action étrangére tendant 4 susciter 
en toute occasion & la Turquie des désordres a l’intérieur, qui l’ont naturellement 
empéchée de remplir exactement les engagements qu'elle avait contractés vis-a-vis 
de YEurope. Ceux qui ont suivi avec une attention soutenue la marche des 
événements en Orient ont di remarquer qu'il n’y avait rien que la Russie redoutit 
tant comme une amélioration réelle de la situation en Turquie: aussi s’est-elle toujours 
déclarée contre ceux qui, dans diverses circonstances, avaient pris l’initiative de 
nouvelles réformes a introduire dans l’administration du pays; et ii n’est pas puéril 
de penser qu’en proclamant la constitution la Porte a, pour ainsi dire, accéléré 
Yexplosion de la guerre ; ce n’est pas que la Russie ne fut pas résolue 4 la faire, mais 
elle aurait pu l’ajourner quelque temps encore si la promulgation de la charte 
ottomane n’était venue hater sa résolution d’attaquer la Turquie pour l’annihiler 
complétement, si c’était possible, ou pour la réduire 4 un état tel qu'il lui fat im- 
possible de se relever. 

Cette constitution, je dois en convenir, n’a pas encore, et ne peut pas avoir, par 
elle-méme, la consistance et l’autorité des vieilles constitutions européennes ; mais 
cette absence d’autorité, l'Europe pourrait y suppléer si facilement. L’Europe, qui 
atant harcelé la Porte de ses ingérences souvent injustes, aurait 14 une occasion 
parfaitement légitime d’exercer une surveillance active pour l’exécution de cette 
charte, qui résume tous les progrés possibles de l’Orient. Cette surveillance collec- 
tive aurait en outre pour résultat de neutraliser ]’action de la Russie en Orient, 
action qui s’est exercée jusqu’ici & son seul profit et au plus grand préjudice des 
intéréts européens. 

La Turquie, en un mot, doit étre gouvernée par le régime constitutionnel, si l’on 
veut que des réformes sérieuses soient exécutées, que la fusion se fasse entre les 
diverses races et que de cette fusion naisse le développement progressif des popula- 
tions, & quelque race et & quelque religion qu’elles appartiennent; c’est le seul 
reméde 4 nos maux et l’unique moyen que nous ayons pour lutter avantageusement 
contre les ennemis du dehors et du dedans. 
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SMALL-POX AND COMPULSORY 
VACCINATION. 


I. 


Once more, and for the last time, I ask permission to preach to the 
British public from the pulpit of the Nineteenth Century. On two 
former occasions I have advocated methods for abolishing from this 
island two fertile sources of death and terror, with their long inevi- 
table train of misery, ruin, and bodily disablement—I mean the group 
of zymotic diseases on the one hand; the pests of hydrophobia and 
rabies on the other. Hitherto I have preached with no apparent 
practical success. Ifa tenth part of the energy which, on behalf of 
the pecuniary interests of our agriculturists, has twice been success- 
fully put forth in extinguishing the cattle plague, had been expended 
in the service of the far higher and wider sanitary interests of the 
general community, the objects of those former writings might, ere 
now, have been well-nigh effectually secured. 

Things being, however, as they are, I propose in the present paper 
to bring before my readers, as briefly as I may, some portions of the 
history of the two kindred subjects, small-pox and vaccination—of 
small-pox, the most hideous, loathsome, disfiguring, and, hydrophobia 
excepted, probably the most fatal also of the various diseases to which 
the human body is liable; and of vaccination as a preventive of 
small-pox. 

In the first of my papers published in this Review, the grounds 
were stated for believing that, whatever may have been its primary 
origin, small-pox never occurs now-a-days but as the result of 
contagion. 

Before I treat of vaccination I must notice an expedient which 
was adopted previously to its discovery, and which contemplated a 
mitigation of the severity and danger of small-pox. This expedient 
was the inoculation of persons in health with some of the matter 
contained in the pustules which characterise that disease. It is 
notorious that small-pox may be thus imparted by the insertion of a 
very minute quantity of such matter just beneath the surface of the 
skin. This is not surprising; what is really surprising is that the 
disease so imparted should be much milder than if it were contracted 
in what is called the ‘natural way,’ by breathing an atmosphere 
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charged with the contagious poison. Why it is so I shall not now stop 
toinquire. It is enough for unprofessional readers to know that there 
are two forms of small-pox—one in which the pustules are numerous 
enough, and closely set enough, especially on the face, to run many of 
them into one another ; the other in which they are separate from each 
other and distinct : the conflwent and the discrete forms of small-pox. 
Now the confluent form is much the more dangerous of the two, and 
the peril belonging to it occurs chiefly upon the eleventh day of the 
disease, when what is known as the ‘secondary fever’ sets in. As 
a rule, in the inoculated disease the period of incubation is shorter, 
the pustules are seldom numerous, and still more seldom confluent, 
and the secondary fever is generally slight or absent. 

The story of the introduction of the practice of inoculation into 
this country is trite; but it is interesting and important enough to 
bear rehearsal even now. 

Putting aside vague traditions of the antiquity of this method in 
China and in Hindustan, it is certain that we learned it from the 
Turks, among whom it was in use at the very beginning of the last 
century, and perhaps somewhat earlier. In 1713 Dr. Emmanuel 
Timoni, an Oxford graduate who had settled in Constantinople, wrote 
to Dr. Woodward, in London, giving him an account of the new 
process, and testifying to its success. This account was communicated 
to the Royal Society, and published in its Transactions the follow- 
ing year. In 1715 Mr. Kennedy, an English surgeon who had 
travelled in Turkey, gave similar information to the English public 
in his Essay on External Remedies; and in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1716 you may see a notice of the same process as 
described by M. Pylarini, the Venetian consul at Smyrna. Strange 
to say, these statements were neglected, or had no practical result. 
We owe the actual introduction of the practice of inoculation to the 
good sense and courage of an English lady, whose lively letters have 
taken their permanent place in our country’s literature. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, the wife of our ambassador at the Ottoman Court, 
writes thus from Adrianople in the year 1718 :— 


The small-pox, so fatal and so general among us, is here entirely harmless by 
the invention of engrafting, which is the term they give it, Every year thousands 
undergo the operation ; and the French ambassador says pleasantly that they take 
the small-pox here by way of diversion, as they take the waters in other countries. 
There is no example of any one who has died in it; and you may believe I am well 
satisfied of the safety of this experiment, since I intend to try it on my dear little 
son. Jam patriot enough to take pains to bring this useful invention into fashion 
in England. 


In fact, she recommended it by her own example. The first person 
inoculated with the small-pox in England was her daughter. Then 
the child of a physician, Dr. Keith, who had visited Miss Wortley ; 
afterwards some felons condemned to death, and who were pardoned 
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on condition of their submission to the experiment; and at length 
two daughters of the Princess of Wales—namely, the Princesses 
Amelia and Caroline. But the practice was not thoroughly esta- 
plished, nor properly appreciated by the English public, until the 
middle of the century. 

The efficacy of inoculation in saving the lives of individuals and 
preventing deformity was signally great. The mortality in the 
natural small-pox was estimated at one in five. It is really higher. 
Mr. Marson inferred from the records of the Small-pox Hospital that 
the natural small-pox destroyed about one-third of all whom it 
attacked. Dr. Gregory says, ‘ the average number of deaths at that 
hospital was only three in a thousand.’ The National Vaccine Board 
speaks decidedly of ‘ one in three hundred’ as the proportion of the 
inoculated that ‘ will surely die’ from the operation. 

The true value of inoculation, upon the whole, cannot even be 
considered equivocal. To all individuals doomed to have small-pox 
its advantages were indeed great and obvious: to the community at 
large it was a grievous evil. By carrying the virus and the disease 
into every village throughout the length and breadth of the land, the 
practice of inoculation multiplied the foci and enlarged the sphere of 
contagion, insured the disease to all who were subjected to the 
operation, and diminished to all who were not the chance of escaping 
it. In truth, the total mortality was greatly increased by the process. 
Subsequently to the discovery and establishment of vaccination, of 
which I am presently to speak, inoculation became unjustifiable, 
except under very special circumstances. 

That special circumstances might and may arise to warrant the 
operation, take the following instance which Professor Gregory of 
Edinburgh was in the habit of relating on the authority of a naval 
surgeon. Small-pox was introduced among the crew of a man-of-war 
in a tropical climate, where no vaccine matter could be procured. 
The men were almost all unprotected by vaccination. Sixteen of 
them took the disease in the natural way, and nine of these, or more 
than one-half, died. Of 363 who were inoculated, under the dis- 
advantages of a hot climate and no preparation, not one perished. 


II. 


That a disorder communicated to the human animal from one of 
the brutes should protect the former against the contagion of small- 
pox is one of the most interesting facts in the whole history of 
medicine. How glimpses of a truth so remarkable were first revealed 
to the casual observation of certain peasants, and how the result of 
this chance observation was gradually ‘matured into a rational and 
scientific form by a mind deeply imbued with the best principles of 
sound philosophy,’ I have not space to explain in detail. And it is 
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the less necessary that I should do so, as the whole subject has been 
thoroughly narrated and discussed by Dr. Baron in his interesting 
biography of Edward Jenner. 

Dr. Jenner found among the great dairy farms in Gloucestershire 
a popular belief that no person who had had the cow-pox (an eruptive 
vesicular complaint communicated from the udder of the cow to the 
hands of the milkers) could ‘take the small-pox.’ Satisfied by 
inoculating with small-pox matter several persons who had had the 
vaccine eruption that it was not an unfounded notion, he at length 
conceived the great and happy idea of propagating the cow-pox from 
one human being to another, and so preventing in all cases the 
perilous and disfiguring distemper of small-pox, which he hoped 
might thus be finally expelled from the earth. 

Dr. Jenner next set himself to trace, if possible, the origin of the 
disease of the cow. First, he found that it was peculiar to certain 
dairies; then that in these dairies men were employed in milking. 
Following up this clue, he further made out that these men had also 
the charge of the farm-horses. Next he learned that the teats of the 
cows generally began to present the specific eruption at that time of 
the year when a complaint called ‘the grease’ chiefly prevailed 
among the horses. Hence he concluded that the malady was con- 
veyed to the cows by the hands of the men who had been dressing 
the heels of horses affected with the grease. Subsequent inquiries 
established the fact that the disease, which in the horse corresponded 
with, and produced the specific effects of, the malady of the cow, was 
a vesicular eruption having no necessary connexion with the grease, 
but extending sometimes all over the animal’s body. 

The next important step in this most interesting investigation 
was to determine whether the vaccine disease could be transmitted, 
by engrafting, from one human being to another; and whether, if so 
transmitted, it retained its protecting power. The 14th of May, 
1796, is reckoned the birthday of vaccination. 


On that day matter was taken from the hand of Sarah Helmes, who had been 
infected by her master’s cows, and inserted by two superficial incisions into the arms 
of James Phipps, a healthy boy about eight years old. He went through the disease 
apparently in a regular and satisfactory manner; but the most agitating part of 
the trial still remained to be performed. It was needful to ascertain whether he was 
secure from the contagion of small-pox. This point, so full of anxiety to Dr. Jenner, 
was fairly put to issue on the first of the following July. Variolous matter, taken 
immediately from a pustule, was carefully inserted by several incisions, but no 
disease followed. 


The truth is, that the vaccine disease is really small-pox, rendered 
mild by passing through the system of the cow. The great object of 
inoculating the small-pox was to produce a benignant form of that 
disease by diminishing the number of its pustules. The cow-pox 
diminishes the number to one, and while it reduces the severity of 
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the disease to a minimum, it absolutely takes away its power of 
propagating itself except by direct engrafting of the visible virus. 
The disorder is not sufficiently intense to taint the air with poisonous 
effluvia; it furnishes, nevertheless, the customary protection. 

Since the period of which I have been writing, the exact efficacy 
of vaccination, and the conditions on which that efficacy depends, 
have been clearly ascertained by repeated observations and trials ; 
and it is desirable that the public should have authentic and trust- 
worthy information upon these vitally important subjects. 

It appears from the official tables published under the authority 
of the Registrar-General that no less than one-fourth—i.e. 25 per 
cent.—of the whole mortality from small-pox in England and Wales, 
happens in infants less than one year old, and as much as 11 per 
cent. within the age of four months. Within the fifth year the pro- 
portion reaches the enormous amount of from 75 to 80 per cent. 
These facts proclaim the necessity of early vaccination. It should 
be as early as is consistent with the safety of the child. Certainly it 
should never be delayed, except under special circumstances of excuse, 
beyond the third, or at most the fourth, month after birth. Dr. 
Arthur Farre has informed me that he has seen two cases of death 
from vaccination performed too early—namely, at the age of eight 
days. He recommends as the proper period three months rather 
than two, on account of the greater comparative strength at the 
greater age. But if the contagion of small-pox happens to be 
present, the infant should be vaccinated immediately after its birth. 

It has been found that the protective influence of vaccination, 
performed upon infants, gradually lessens and wears out, and that 
revaccination becomes necessary. This should be done just after the 
age of puberty. 

On the second or third day after the insertion of the vaccine 
virus beneath the skin, some slight inflammation takes place in each 
punctured spot, and what is known as the vaccine vesicle is formed. 
This runs a special definite course which needs not here to be de- 
scribed. Each vesicle consists of, or contains, small cells from ten to 
fourteen in number. 

Certain conditions are demanded with respect to the operation 
itself. In what I am about to say, I rely confidently on the authority 
of the late Mr. Marson, who for forty years had the supreme charge 
of the London Small-pox and Vaccination Hospital. 

In order to obtain the full constitutional effect of vaccination 
there should be several vesicles—say not less than four ; and one, at 
least, of these should be permitted to run its course undisturbed, 
while the others may be used for further vaccination purposes. The 
whitish scars left by the operation should present well-defined dotted 
depressions, corresponding with the cells of the bygone vesicle. 

Mr. Marson made it an imperative rule that every nurse and 
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servant of the hospital should, on entering the service, be vaccinated. 
In their case it was generally revaccination, and it was never after- 
wards repeated. These nurses live in the closest daily and nightly 
attendance upon small-pox patients, and the other servants are con- 
stantly exposed to the profuse and concentrated contagion, yet in no 
single instance during those forty years did any one of these servants 
and nurses become affected with small-pox. Surely no stronger 
proof than this can be imagined that revaccination in the adult, 
rightly performed, is an absolute protection against small-pox, and 
need not be repeated. 

The whole human race, then, is indebted to Dr. Jenner’s happy 
discovery and acute researches for an unspeakable boon and blessing, 
which, if rightly used, furnishes the means of eradicating from a 
well-governed community the most loathsome pestilence that the 
world has known. Where vaccination is, there the contagion of 
small-pox need never come. In Denmark the disease had disap- 
peared before the defensive power of vaccination. Chance, and a 
careless security engendered by the absence of the pest, led to its 
reintroduction there. I believe a like emancipation has been secured 
in various other places. It must be obvious to an unprejudiced 
mind that the facts already stated warrant and demand that the 
early vaccination of children should be made, by force of law, com- 
pulsory upon their parents or guardians. 

But upon this fair and priceless charter of safety to humanity 
there has fallen an ugly blot. On the first introduction of vaccina- 
tion it was alleged, among other futile and absurd grounds, that it 
was unnatural and even impious to engraft upon a Christian the 
diseases of a brute. It is too certain, however, that one objection 
really formidable does exist—that the operation may, in some few 
instances, impart to the subject of it the poison of a hateful and 
destructive disease, peculiar to the human species, and the fruit and 
Nemesis of its vices. Probably this disaster might be averted if in 
vaccinating care were scrupulously taken to insert nothing but the 
pure lymph of the vaccine vesicle, to prevent the blood or any of the 
elements of the blood of the child from whom the lymph is taken 
from mingling with it; but unhappily we cannot count upon this 
scrupulous care being always exercised. 

On this distasteful subject I shall simply appeal to the printed 
testimony of Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, than whom we have not 
among us a more able and accomplished pathologist. Such facts as 
he has demonstrated constitute the only rational excuse for objecting 
to compulsory vaccination. 

I can readily sympathise with, and even applaud, a father who, 
with the presumed dread or misgiving in his mind, is willing to 
submit to multiplied judicial penalties rather than expose his child 
to the risk of an infection so ghastly. 
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It is chiefly in the hope of suggesting a deliverance from this 
opprobrium to our nation, and perhaps also from the rhetoric with 
which our House of Commons is annually vexed on the subject of 
compulsory vaccination, that I have undertaken the present essay. 







III. 


Various suggestions have been made in this country, especially by 
Mr. Ceely, of Aylesbury, for resorting, for a supply of vaccine matter, 
to its original source, the cow; but with no abiding good result that 
Jam aware of, In the year 1868 a systematic plan was successfully 
devised and matured for that purpose in Belgium. Of this plan, 
which is patronised by the government, and administered under the 
direction of Dr. Worlomont, Secretary to the Medical Congress of 
Brussels, I proceed to give a brief description. 

A healthy and well-nourished calf, about three months old, is 
hired from a butcher, and vaccinated in the usual way, on its shaved 
abdomen, in about sixty places. Upon the punctures thus made 
vesicles form, as from ordinary vaccination in the human body. 
These vesicles run their due course, and the vaccine virus which 
they contain is ripe and fit for use about the fifth or sixth day of 
that course—for use, namely, from the living animal in direct 
vaccination, and for collection in a fluid state into tubes, or in a dry 
state on ivory points, for the purpose of vaccination which is indirect. 
After seven days the calf is returned to the butcher, none the worse 
for what has happened. 

The accuracy of this short detail has been warranted to me by 
Mr. George Critchett, who during a visit to Brussels closely inspected 
the whole process, It has also been personally witnessed by Mr. 
Colam, and by him acquitted of all imputation of cruelty to the 
animals concerned. 

Now are these vaccinations effectual? Does the infection ‘ take’? 

It is stated in Dr. Worlomont’s Report that when the operation 
is rightly performed, each puncture with lymph from the living 
animal produces a vesicle which may vie with the best that result 
from vaccination with human lymph. As to the virtue of the dry 
vaccine matter carried on ivory points, the following is the outcome 
of the experience of thirty-six of the most eminent practisers of 
medicine in Belgium. Out of a total of 500 cases, 479 were suc- 
cessful, or 96 percent. Of 5,425 instances of revaccination there 
were 3,419 successful, or 63 per cent. 

He adds, upon what authority I know not, that the best vac- 
cinators in England claim only 95 successes in 100 cases of vaccina- 
tion with dry human lymph on ivory points. 

Of the protective power of the Brussels vaccinations, Dr. Worlo- 
mont cites the following conclusive evidence :— 
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Among more than 10,000 children vaccinated at Brussels from 
1865 to 1870, and living afterwards amidst the terrible epidemic of 
small-pox which alarmed everybody in 1870 and 1871, there was not 
known a single instance of an attack of small-pox; and the same 
absolute immunity from that disease was enjoyed by the far greater 
number of revaccinated persons who also lived within the sphere of 
the contagious epidemic. 

The quantity of vaccine matter generated in the calf may be 
judged of from the estimate that a single animal will supply enough 
for similarly vaccinating its successor, and also for performing the 
operation upon a regiment of 400 soldiers. 

The plant, so to speak, provided for these actual proceedings 
consists of two waiting-rooms, one for applicants who pay for the 
vaccinations, the other, and larger, for those who, or whose children, 
are vaccinated gratuitously. There are also two other rooms, appro- 
priately furnished, one of which communicates directly with a stable 
capable of containing six calves ; and this stable opens upon a portion 
of the Zoological Garden at Brussels, and can therefore be kept sweet 
and perfectly clean. 

The necessary expenses of the whole establishment, which are 
defrayed by the government, are but moderate in amount. 

Surely similar institutions might be formed in London, and in all 
the large towns of this rich kingdom, whereat the general public 
might obtain vaccination from the baby or from the calf at their 
pleasure, while compelled vaccination should in all cases be from the 
calf alone. It seems to me that all this could be effected, under the 
authority and control of the Local Government Board, without 
derogation from the status or the emoluments of our licensed vac- 
cinators, and therefore without opposition on their part. 

There are sufficient grounds—besides the avoidance of the risk, 
small or great, of disseminating with the vaccine virus the obnoxious 
human poison—for seeking a fresh source of the former. Dr. Jenner 
himself was not without apprehension that the repeated transmission 
of the vaccine lymph from one human being to another, without 
recurring to the cow, might impair its virtue. Long ago I had for 
one year a seat, as the Senior Censor of the College of Physicians, at 
the National Vaccine Board, and I then had opportunities of satisfy- 
ing myself that lymph which had been transmitted from person to 
person ever since the time of Jenner continued to produce what 
appeared to me a very perfect vesicle. But Mr. Simon has stated 
some strong reasons for suspecting that the ‘ occasional impermanence 
of protection may depend upon impairment in the specific power of 
vaccine contagion—an impairment arising in the transmission of that 
contagion through many generations of men.’ Dr. Gregory and Mr. 
Estlin also have recorded facts showing ‘ that the vaccine lymph, by 
passing through the bodies of many persons, loses, in process of time, 
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some essential part of its activity.’ This opinion gathers force from 
a very curious result of the experience furnished by the Prussian 
army. It appears that where the vaccine supply has seldom or never 
been renewed from the cow, the proportionate resusceptibility of 
vaccine disease at a given age (and therefore, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, the susceptibility of small-pox also) has undergone a progres- 
sive increase. ‘And,’ argues Mr. Simon, ‘ it is difficult to conceive 
how the infantine generations of a country could, crop by crop, suc- 
cessively derive less permanent constitutional impressions from 
vaccination, unless the efficient cause of those impressions—the 
vaccine contagion itself—had year by year undergone enfeeblement 
of its powers.’ 

Mr. Marson’s testimony is in concordance with all this. He said 
that in the course of years, vaccine lymph, by passing many times 
through the human body, became humanised; that the cicatrices, 
according to his own experience, were not so good as they had been 
formerly ; and that the mortality after vaccination, estimated on a 
large scale, had shown a considerable increase—viz. from 6°56 per 
cent. for twenty years, from 1836 to 1855, up to 9-2 per cent. out of 
1,958 cases, for the years 1863 and 1864. 

The President of the College of Physicians, Dr. Risdon Bennett, 
informs me that in the year 1870 he was in St. Petersburg, and saw 
in the Foundling Hospital of that city some rooms fitted up for 
vaccinating upon and from the heifer, and witnessed and admired 
there also the decency and strict attention to order and cleanliness 
with which the whole process was conducted. 

That those better methods practised in Russia and in Belgium, 
which I have been endeavouring to describe, may be clearly recog- 
nised and frankly adopted in these kingdoms, is my most earnest 


hope and desire. 
Tuomas WATSON. 
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THE FUTURE OF ENGLISH WOMEN. 


Arrer a struggle of twenty years, the movement for female eman- 
cipation bids fair to become a self-sustaining agent and, possibly, a 
portentous power in the history of the human race. It has as yet 
barely reached its ostensible goal, but it has conquered a position 
from which in the nature of things it cannot recede, and from which 
it is almost as impossible that it should not advance. The defenders 
of female suffrage are still only a minority in Parliament, but they 
are a large minority and an energetic one. The facilities granted 
during the last session to female students of medicine are neutralised 
by the closing of all our hospitals against them ; but this obstruction 
cannot logically be maintained, because women already assist in their 
capacity of nurses in every process of hospital treatment, and sex 
therefore cannot justify their exclusion. The opponents of female 
competition in the practice of medicine have entrenched themselves 
in a position which is inherently weak, and although such weakness 
may be of little account whilst the strength of a large principle and 
a collective will is behind it, it means a great deal in the present 
case, in which the will is subjected to continued pressure, and the 
principle to continued attack ; in which, above all, the principle is 
obscure and the will not indisputably one with it. It is difficult to 
doubt that sooner or later an obstacle! will be overcome in which 
professional jealousy and old-world ideas of ‘protection’ play 
apparently so large a part ; and when once the medical profession has 
been thrown open to women the question of sexual disabilities is at 
anend. The line which may still be drawn between the female 
doctor, whose functions are exercised in the sick-room, and the 
woman whose professional arena would be the church, the law-court, 
or the chamber of legislation, holds good in theory, but will be found 
non-existent in practice. The suffrage may be withheld; and if it is 
withheld, there will be no female members of Parliament and, what 
is more to the immediate point, no direct female influence in politi- 
cal life. But whether politically represented or not, the destiny of 


? Since this paper was written the end in question has been in a sufficient degree 
attained, 
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women will be the same. They will triumph by reason of the social 
independence which will be an indirect political power. Directly or 
indirectly, actually or potentially, for good or for evil, the battle for 
female emancipation will have been won. 

For good or for evil? That is the question which must obtrude 
itself on every impartial mind in presence of a movement of which 
the avowed object is nothing less than a remodelling of the aims, the 
interests, and the activities of a whole sex ; whilst the answers which 
greet us from either side of the struggle contribute very little to its 
solution. If one party declare the movement to be ill-judged and un- 
necessary, the other pronounce it both necessary and good. They 
point to the crying evils which it is destined to remedy; to the 
thousands of solitary women for whom it claims only the means of 
living ; who are starving in body or languishing in soul because the 
fiction of a protecting sex interposes itself between them and the 
means of self-preservation. They tell us this state of things must be 
abolished, and if results less obviously desirable should ultimately 
ensue from the measures essential to its abolition, those results will 
be justified by their necessity. They will rather need no justification 
because the law of nature will have brought them about; because 
according to all rational religion and all true philosophy, the law of 
nature is progress; and because therefore every great social change 
takes place under this law, and must prove conformable to it. They 
are not content with saying that the changes they are striving to 
effect may lead to greater evils, or evils as great, though of a different 
kind, as those which we desire to remedy, but that the necessity is 
strong enough to justify the risk or indeed to compel it. They 
deduce the necessity of the change from its present goodness, and its 
ultimate goodness from its present necessity; and thus locking up 
premiss and conclusion in a circle, in which, according to a time- 
honoured method, they are made to prove each other, they present a 
ease for discussion which it is difficult even clearly to state. We are 
everywhere on slippery ground. We scarcely even gain a footing by 
accepting the proposition that all change is progress, and therefore 
for the best; because every class of mind has its peculiar way of con- 
ceiving what is best, and according to the various shades of religious 
and philoscphic rationalism which are respectively present in the 
movement, the object of progress will be the individual or the race, 
a moral existence not limited by the visible life, or the organic 
mode of being which begins and ends there; the perfecting of the 
existing social order, or its destruction; which conflicting opinions 
may even alternate ina single mind. These uncertainties of theory 
do not affect our estimate of the (primarily material) sufferings to 
which ‘ superfluous’ women are exposed, but they must essentially 
affect our judgment of the manner in which these sufferings should 
be met. They preclude the possibility of any but an empirical 
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treatment of the social disease of which we all perceive the symp- 
toms, leaving only the choice between cautious empiricism and bold 
quackery ; between watching the case patiently, applying palliatives 
wherever possible, and leaving time and nature to do what they can 
—and frankly blunting or destroying whatever part of the organism 
has become cause of pain. There can be little doubt that our patients’ 
more demonstrative friends are adopting the latter course. 

We have, nevertheless, in dealing with the nature and _ history of 
the ‘ Woman’s Rights’ movement, an advantage which is wanting to 
the study of almost every other known problem of social or political 
life. Social and political difficulties, as a rule, have their beginning 
in the beginning of society itself. They represent facts and in- 
fluences of such gradual growth, of such organic interdependence, 
that we cannot even imagine a remedy less destructive than the 
disease, or that would not, by some natural reaction, increase it, 
We can scarcely think away any existing social evil without mentally 
renouncing a corresponding }good. But we can think away the 
*‘ Woman’ question and its intricacies by simply imagining the pro- 
portion of our marrying men to be as great as it once was. This 
may seem at first sight only to postpone the difficulty because the 
falling off in the number of possible English husbands is itself a 
complex fact deeply rooted in the conditions of our modern national 
life; but it represents a special development of that life, and we can 
imagine, as indeed we see, national existences, analogous to our own, 
in which this particular phase has been avoided. The existence of a 
large class of supernumerary women is an accomplished fact, but it 
is a comparatively recent fact ; it is a fact which may be judged by 
contrast, and which therefore supplies the materials for a public 
opinion so far distinct and so far unanimous as might at least insure 
a more consistent caution in the handling of it. 

In thus declaring that the most important antecedent, if not the 
direct cause, of the movement for female emancipation, has been the 
increasing rarity of marriage—that, if this rarity did not absolutely 
create the movement, it has hastened it to a scarcely limitable 
extent—I shall be met by a direct denial on the part of most of its 
advocates. Whilst many of them believe that development into an 
independent and responsible social unit is the final destiny of woman, 
which no set of circumstances can substantially retard, or need sub- 
stantially assist, all unite in decluring that the first impulse towards 
it was as much inspired by the wrongs of married women, as by the 
increasing necessities of the unmarried; and that the frank dis- 
cussion of the principles on which those wrongs had come to pass, 
could involve nothing less than the reconsidering of the entire 
position of the sex. This argument would be just if marriage were 
an ordinary legal contract, to be employed as an ordinary illustration 
of the securities which such contracts demand, and of the evils 
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attendant on withholding them; and it is precisely because the 
‘Woman’s Rights’ party, headed by Mr. Mill, agree more or less in 
regarding marriage as such a contract, that thinkers of the old 
school must be content to remain permanently at issue with them. 
Those who believe that there are emotional elements in marriage 
into which legislation cannot penetrate, for the obvious reason that 
they lie outside its sphere, will never believe that a movement to 
secure a wife’s means of livelihood against a husband’s selfishness or 
weakness, even if initiated or supported by those directly concerned, 
could have developed into a general attack upon the powers and 
privileges of men, unless the interests and influence of a majority of 
single women had been brought into the field. Those who resent 
such scepticism must explain away the fact that every woman about 
to marry a man of her own choice, submits unwillingly to those legal 
settlements of his property or hers, which imply the possibility of future 
discord between them; that the majority will make any sacrifice or 
concession rather than admit to the world that their confidence has 
been mistaken. They must explain away the reluctance with which 
the women whom no settlements protect accept the existing benefits ot 
the law ; the manner in which they will shield brutal or drunken hus- 
bands against punishment for the outrages they have inflicted on them ; 
the conviction which animates wives of ali classes and conditions 
that whatever their matrimonial trials may be, no good can come of 
interference with them; that whatever mockery the fact may hold, 
man and wife must be treated as one. In agitations like the present 
it is difficult to distinguish spurious excitement ‘rom that which is 
genuine, and any theory we propound with respect to it may be 
temporarily knocked down, either by the production of a list of 
signatures, or by the assurance that printed names and arguments are, 
in this case, no fair representation of the private opinion of the 
country ; yet no impartial person can deny that the Woman’s Rights 
movement bears on the face of it the impress of the celibate female 
interests which it is so largely calculated to promote. However it 
may strengthen itself by arguments ostensibly drawn from the 
moralities of married life, its very tone is characteristic of a socially 
independent class; and it is because the feelings of such a class 
underlie demands which are in themselves to the advantage of the 
whole sex, or rather might be so, that the agitation is at once so 
difficult to oppose and so full of dangers if allowed free play. The 
exclusion of married women from the suffrage has been considered a 
necessary provision, even amongst those who rejected any such 
measure on the ground of sex; and yet, if all women were wives or 
likely to become so, their admission to electoral rights would pro- 
bably have no evil result, since all that is excessive in their con- 
servatism would yield to the larger contact with life, whilst their 
interest in the maintenance of domestic and social order would 
Vou. III.—No. 16. 3 X 
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remain unchanged. If all women were wives, or likely to become 
so, trades and professions might be thrown open to them without fear 
of even momentary collision between the interests of the two sexes; 
since each would be working for the good of the other, and both 
would profit by the increased quantity and efficiency of the work 
done. If all women were wives, or likely to become so, they might 
compete for educational honours, and be allowed to exercise any 
profession for which their education might qualify them; since the 
exceptionally constituted would alone follow it to the sacrifice of 
marriage or the comparative subordination of its duties, whilst those 
of average powers would adopt intellectual pursuits, if they adopted 
them at all, as secondary to it. The standard of female existence would 
be raised, whilst the continued opportunity for exercising the feelings 
most natural to a woman’s heart would preserve its balance. These 
conditions, however, do not exist, and it is from the point of view of 
an exceptional social state that the question needs to be considered. 
If I say that the present movement for female emancipation is 
principally a movement for the emancipation of single women, I do 
not for an instant mean that it is the less to be respected on that 
account: I think, on the contrary, that it should be regarded with 
additional respect and with peculiar tenderness. Whatever ridicule 
may attach to the idea of spinsterhood, in the attributes in which 
“ individual members of the class sometimes love to clothe themselves, 
disappears in presence of a band of women of all ages and conditions 
setting aside the smaller, if sometimes the gentler, feelings of their 
sex, and plunging into the battle of life in which there have been 
long so few to help and so many to oppose them. That they are 
impelled, if not actually forced to do it, is one of the saddest and 
most solemn realities of our modern life. Numbers of women, not 
otherwise needy, are born into a mutilated existence, and even if 
their endeavours to penetrate into forbidden spheres of activity were 
less often actuated by ambitions as honest as it is in the nature of 
human motive to be ; even if they were more often prompted by the 
mere desire of life, of which restlessness and curiosity constitute the 
most usual forms, who would be justified in throwing the first stone ? 
Who can deny that, though we are men and women, we are also 
human beings, and that we have the rights, if also the duties, of an 
existence that, is not all identified with our sex? The maiden 
‘toilers’ of our day are a distinctive branch of the great human 
family with distinctive obligations and distinctive rights; and in the 
sight of the lookers-on their right to live should be stronger than 
their duty so to live, that coming generations may not suffer through 
them. For themselves, however, this relation is reversed, and they 
incur a grave responsibility if, because they are themselves, whether 
voluntarily or from necessity, outside the pale of marriage, they 
introduce or strengthen a state of things which may increase the 
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number of those inevitably excluded from it; if, to use the words of 
a contemporary writer, their labours tend to stereotype the symptoms 
of that social malady of which their own existence is a proof. Col- 
leetively they acknowledge no such intention, or any act by which it 
could be proved; but we cannot acquit the leaders of the movement 
of a certain indifference to results, and of frequently connecting very 
clear and powerful presentations of the evils to be remedied with a 
reckless and arbitrary apportionment of the means of cure. Whilst 
all unite in demanding sexual equality before the law, no two persons 
or sets of persons demand it entirely from the same point of view or 
to the same end. All rush alike on the tree of liberty, each thinking 
to shake from it his or her own desired fruit, and all believing that 
none but the desired fruit will fall. As the five pounds Mr. Caudle 
has lent away are equivalent in Mrs. Caudle’s reasoning to the col- 
lective enjoyment of everything she can think of as purchasable by 
five pounds, so is every defect of woman’s character and condition, 
ignorance, aimlessness, inefficiency, vanity, and in great measure 
prostitution, charged directly or indirectly on female subordination 
and the state of public opinion which it has produced ; and emanci- 
pation is represented as the only possible. cure, though to a common 
observer it may far overshoot the mark or fall as decidedly below it. 
Women are constantly obliged to support themselves, and work must 
be provided for them; therefore all men who are in possession of 
possible woman’s work should be induced to emigrate and leave a 
clear field behind them. Women need education that they may 
make more contented spinsters and more useful wives; be stronger 
against the various temptations of their sex ; therefore, a masculine 
mental training shall be provided for, and the learned professions 
thrown open to, them. Whilst one champion of emancipation speaks 
in the name and in the interest of possible wives and mothers, 
another legislates in frank repudiation of any reference of woman’s 
development to her possible relations with men; but all agree that 
the training which makes the most independent single women, will 
produce the best wives, and that the results of female emancipation 
will necessarily stop short exactly where self-helpfulness would be- 
come unlovely and courage coarse—this trust in the future being 
justifiable from every point of view if they are dealing to the best of 
their knowledge with the present; from none whatever, if they are 
not. The great question at issue is precisely this: whether the 
advocates of the movement are dealing to the best of human know- 
ledge with the present, and they can only prove that they are doing 
so by proving that the evils which we are called upon to remedy 
cannot be remedied by any measures less subversive than those of 
which they now urge the adoption. The most cursory survey of 
existing facts is sufficient to show that as yet no such proof is 


forthcoming. 
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The objects comprised in the struggle for female independence 
are, or have been, briefly these: the opening to them of all trades 
and professions ; the means of an education which shall fit them for 
the exercise of the desired trade or profession, raising at the same 
time their qualification for domestic life; the extension to them 
of the Parliamentary franchise, both as a sign of their emancipa- 
tion, and a guarantee for its practical results—this last privilege 
being considered as not only involving all others, but indispensable 
to their complete attainment. To begin then at the root of the 
matter. We are told that the interests of women will never be 
sufficiently considered in our legislature till they are directly re- 
presented there; and principally for this reason, that men are 
selfish, and prone to overlook the necessities of the other sex or sacri- 
fice them to their own. Now we will admit that men are selfish. 
They admit it themselves, and it is perhaps beside the mark to 
suggest, that all humanity is so more or less, and that whilst men 
appear more selfish than women, they are in fact only differently so; 
the greater productive energy and consequent self-assertiveness of 
the one sex making selfishness personal, whilst the more plastic 
and sympathetic nature of the other renders it in its case vicarious, 
Nor would it be wise to lay stress on the fact that, whilst men are 
often capable of sacrificing their own happiness to an idea, a vast 
number of women would sacrifice the universal happiness to a baby, 
which is as yet too unconscious of its own existence to be even the 
better for the sacrifice; because this might be turned into an over- 
whelming argument for the higher mental training of mothers; 
whereas this animal devotion to their own offspring has as much 
its necessary ends to serve, as the man’s more godlike natural power 
of making all things subservient to himself. But we need not admit 
that, because men are selfish, they are blindly and narrowly so; and it 
is only a blind and narrow selfishness that can prompt one class to 
seek its own good in the systematic oppression of another closely 
connected with it. Such selfishness is regarded as inexpedient in 
social relations which are distinct almost to antagonism ; and, as we 
were justly reminded in the debate of the 9th of April, 1875, men can- 
not regard women as antagonistic in the sense in which one class in 
a social hierarchy may be antagonistic to another. They cannot 
dissociate their own interests from those of their daughters, sisters, 
and wives, nor find any lessening of their own burden in maintaining 
them in unnecessary uselessness and dependence. It is true that 
there are class or trade interests distinct from the general feeling of 
sex, and that these interests have offered, and may still for a time 
offer, unjust and vexatious hindrances to the due employment of 
women; but they are the expression of a spirit from which both 
sexes suffer alike, and which it is equally in the interest of society 
to repress, whether men or women be its immediate victims ; indeed, 
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the men who most strenuously oppose interference of women in legis- 
lation will, from this very adherence to the old landmarks of social 
life, be the more chivalrously indignant that where they are allowed 
to work, a mechanical disadvantage (as in the case of the Stafford- 
shire Potteries) should be forced upon them ; or that those rights of 
competition which are now accepted as the most vitalising principle of 
trade and manufacture should be suspended or otherwise neutralised 
on the ground that the competing persons are women. The body of 
Englishmen have perhaps not been quick to see the necessity for im- 
provement in the position of their countrywomen ; very quick or 
very skilful in acting up to the discovery; and it is: possible that, 
without a certain amount of pressure from individuals of the other 
sex and its few especial supporters in their own, they would not have 
acted at all. But it is difficult for any section of society to form 
an entirely just estimate of the condition of another, radically diffi- 
cult when the difference is one of sex, and the oversight was the 
more excusable in the present case that those for whom relief is 
claimed have been themselves as slow in recognising the need of it. 
The more surely also we trace the indirect action of women in the re- 
forms already effected, the less reason is there for denying that such 
indirect action may prove sufficient for their continuance. 

What had been done for the improvement of the condition of 
women as far back as the spring before last is briefly stated in the 
Times in an article on the Disabilities Removal Debate :— 

Whether a Female Franchise would be likely to mend this state of things 
remains to be proved. But it is quite certain that without the aid of the Female 
Franchise great and successful efforts have been made of late years to increase their 
share of educational advantages and proper industrial employments. In higher, 
middle, and elementary schools, in the employment of teaching, in the distribution 
of endowments, in the telegraph, and some other public offices, and in private 
establishments, women may be said to have gained ground considerably during the 
last twenty years, with the tide of opinion and sympathy still in their favour. 
Indeed, Mr. Forsyth’s Bill itself testifies to a general sentiment doing the work of 
legislation. If, then, there be a wrong, as may well be admitted, still this wrong is 
in process of removal, and the process may, perhaps, be better let alone. 


For the actual prospects of the movement, we need only take the evi- 
dence of a single number of the Women’s Suffrage Journal, that 
of November 1876, which is obviously not interested in overstating 


them :— 


We referred last month to the commendable action of the proprietors of the 
Cape Argus—introducing girls into the composing department of that newspaper, 
in spite of the interested opposition of the male compositors. Since then we have 
been informed that several printers in this country have successfully tried girls as 
compositors. A large portion of a Scotch country weekly newspaper, the Blatr- 
gowrie Advertiser, is put in type by girls. The experiment was tried in the office of 
that paper about the beginning of the present year, and we understand the proprie- 
tor considers it highly euccessful. He finds that the girls are more easily taught 
than boys, and that they are more careful and quiet. 
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' An article entitled ‘State Interference in the Industrial Employ- 
ment of Women,’ gives the abstract of a paper read at the Social 
Science Congress in Liverpool, by Whateley Cooke Taylor, Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Factories, stating what he believes to be the 
just conditions, nature, and limits of such interference, concluding 
with these words :— 


I contend, then, that if the state is justified in shutting up certain occupations 
from women—and I believe it is—that it is equally justified in opening up and facili- 
tating their entry into others ; and that the extent to which it exerts itself in the one 
direction should measure more or less accurately the extent to which it may justify 


itself in the other. 


In reply to a correspondent who asks whether a lady can prac- 
tise any branch of the law in England, the following paragraph is 
quoted from the Englishwoman’s Review :— 


If the medical profession may now be considered as having unlocked its doors 
to: women, it has been reserved for 1875 also to find an ‘open sesame’ to the legal 
profession, and to see an office opened for women lawyers. The two ladies who 
have lately opened an office in Chancery Lane are not, it is true, entered as barristers 
at any Inns of Court. A woman may be capable of paying fees, but she is not con- 
sidered qualified to ‘eat her terms.’ But the capacity of these ladies is already well 
proved, and so much work has already passed into their hands, that we are told they 
have been compelled from want of time to decline some. It is certain that there 
must be some cases in which women would rather consult a woman ‘ counsel, learned 
in the law, than any man. There is nothing unfeminine in drawing conveyances, 
settlements, or wills, or even declarations, pleas, or rejoinders, and it is not probable 
that the same spirit of antagonism towards the efforts of women will be roused in the 
legal as has.been shown in the sister learned profession. 


Next follows the Daily Telegraph on Education, and a passage 
from the Saturday Review, both advocating a larger education for 
women ; the second in these words :— 

It is curious that so few mothers, recognising the difficulty of finding husbands 
for their daughters, do not bring them up with views beyond marriage, and give them 
at least a chance of some other calling, if matrimony should fail them. A man does 
not make a bad husband because he has a profession. A woman who knows that in 
remaining single she did not leave herself without interest and occupation would 
both double her chance, of marriage, and be able to judge calmly of an offer when it 
comes. 


The journal concludes with an announcement that 


the Right Honourable the Lord Coleridge will early next session introduce a Bill 
to amend the law relating to the property of married women. The object of the 
Bill will-be to secure to a married woman her own property, and make her liable 
for her own contracts as if she were a single woman. 


If it should be argued that the majority of these quotations re- 
present opinions, not facts, and that the expressing of these opinions 
proves only what is already known—the existence of a large number 
of persons who hold them—my answer is, that their propagation 
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through these: various and important channels is itself a fact, and one 
of no mean. significance. 
J add an extract from the 7imes of the 8th of December, 1876. 


Lapy Lawyers.—The Council of University College, London, have awarded 
the Joseph Hume Scholarship in Jurisprudence toa lady who has already taken the 
first place in all the classes that women are permitted to attend at this institution, 
and who is now making her way in such active business in the law as is allowed to 
persons who are not called to the Bar. It may be along time before the Benchers of 
the Inns will grant the ‘ call’ to women, but if they prove themselves worthy of it, 
it can only be a question of time.— Atheneum. 

Since, therefore, the withholding of the suffrage can avail so little 


to exclude women from any branch of activity to which they are by 
nature or circumstances disposed, the question becomes the more 
urgent, whether the objects they now propose to themselves are 
necessary and just; whether they do not too far exceed the earlier 
programme of the movement, which simply claimed that women 
should be allowed to live, and that to this end the increasing 
number of those who are unprovided should have fuller legal and 
educational means of providing for themselves. It is at least an 
arbitrary conception of this most just demand, that it should be made 
to imply the opening to them of all careers, although the great 
apostle of female liberties, J. S. Mill, has not feared, more or less 
distinctly, to advocate such a course. It may be urged, with some 
show of justice, that men are in possession of a vast amount of light 
manual work which natural fitness would consign to women, and 
which custom did consign to them in earlier periods of our history; 
that if their greater physical strength gives them the advantage 
over women, even in woman’s work, the subtlety of the female mind 
equally justifies, even necessitates, its employment in the more 
intellectual labours hitherto confined to men; and that whilst we 
credit men with the maximum, women with the minimum, of phy- 
sical power, and by common consent leave the sword to be wielded by 
the one sex, and the needle to be almost exclusively plied by the 
other, the intermediate fields of labour should be equally open to 
both. But it must not be.forgotten that what constitutes the fitness 
of work, either for one sex or the other, is less its nature than its 
associations ; the habits of life which it engenders or implies. On 
this ground the friends of women view with dissatisfaction the per- 
formance by men of what is obviously women’s work, justified 
though it be by the fact that they do it better; and it would be a 
wiser ambition on the part, of women to reconquer their own pro- 
vince than to show how much of man’s prescriptive work they are 
capable of doing. Nor can it be for the general good that they 
should ever reconquer what has been their own till they have ex- 
hausted the resources of that which is still indisputably so. House- 
hold work, with certain definite restrictions, is indisputably their own. 
And no one can witness the low degree of beauty, order, and comfort, 
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which prevails in many middle-class English homes, and assent to 
the proposition that all a woman can do in her own exclusive sphere has 
been accomplished there. It is true that any woman who may devote 
herself to the better administration of her father’s, her husband's, or 
her brother’s home, is provided for in the possession of these oppor- 
tunities ; and that those of the upper classes who stand alone cannot 
be expected to seek a livelihood in that service of strange households 
which they might perform with more intelligence than those at 
present engaged in it, but at the violation of every feeling and habit 
of their earlier life. But the work willingly done for ourselves may 
become conceivable as done for others, and the recent appearance of 
‘lady-helps’ proves that many women are willing under certain 
conditions to accept even that means of support. There would at 
least be no incongruity in the fact that the daughters of families, of 
which the income was small, should share in their household work, 
leaving only the harder portions of it to be performed by hired 
servants, of whom one would thus be equal to all the necessary residue 
of the functions of two, three, or four. One of the earliest and 
warmest advocates of the extension of woman’s work, Miss Bessie 
Parkes, has shown how beneficial such an arrangement would prove 
in the case of the many women who are left penniless at their father’s 
death, after enjoying comparative luxury until then ; and whom this 
self-denying economy, practised in early life, might leave in possession 
of a sum of money which would insure them better conditions in 
marriage, or enable them the more easily to forego it, if no fitting 
opportunity occurred. Nor would these occupations be necessarily so 
engrossing as to leave no leisure for study, or so entirely without the 
range of higher knowledge as to withhold the means of applying it. 
The period of the highest female culture in England was certainly 
not that in which women were least devoted to domestic work ; and 
though many things have changed since the days of Elizabeth, 
though a distinct retrogression would be, in this respect, as impossible 
as it is little to be desired, there is a kind of backward going which 
is bound up in every natural advance; the rotatory movement 
which sweeps old things into the current of the new, and fuses them 
into the newer which are to come. Some such tendency would 
seem to be at work now. The passion for ornament, the striving for 
harmony and significance in the embellishment of the house, the 
dress, and the table, which are so characteristic of the present day, 
react necessarily on the humbler details of existence, and it is pos- 
sible, if not even probable, that this morbid extension of the love of 
beauty may be the means of reawakening the housewifely instinct in 
its earlier and more wholesome form. House decoration and orna- 
mental (art) needlework are now recognised ladies’ professions. The 
South Kensington Schools of Cookery are attended by girls of every 
class, and though it is as yet understood that they are rather to know 
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the cook’s work than to do it, mothers may some day become aware 
that those of their daughters who have a talent for cookery, will be 
happier in exercising that talent, than in struggling to acquire an 
accomplishment for which they have none; that the huge practical 
importance and scientific basis of the culinary art make it worthy 
of study even for such of them as have the power of learning other 
and apparently higher things ; when women of all classes will become 
aware that there could be no derogation in superintending the 
cooking of a dinner for themselves, or even persons who will pay 
them for it; and that if ‘ lady-helps’ are possible in the nursery and 
the dressing-room, they are not necessarily out of place in the 
kitchen ; the less so, that the word is only figuratively used, the finer 
work of the kitchen department not being necessarily done in it. 
The time may come when women of all classes, excepting the very 
rich and the absolutely poor, will rebel against that tyranny of 
fashion which leaves them, beyond the narrowest limits, no choice 
in the style, the material, or the expensiveness of their dress; against 
the scarcity of skilful work which additionally compels those of 
moderate income to forego the graces of appearance, which no 
woman ought to forego, or to obtain them ata price which they ought 
not, and, to do them justice, often hate, to give; and when they will 
take the law into their own hands, selecting their own fashions and 
carrying them out by some system of cooperation which will 
supplant the second-rate dressmakers, retaining their most competent 
assistants themselves if they please, in the same capacity, and leave 
the rest to slide back, to their own advantage as well as that of society 
at large, to those ranks of domestic labour which ambition and emi- 
gration have so unmercifully drained. These things may not, as they 
also may, all come to pass; but they need only be considered possible 
to be proved so.. The modern arguments on the subject are well- 
known, and deceptively plausible. ‘We do not propose to abandon 
woman’s work, but to enlarge its sphere.’ ‘A highly educated person 
will do everything better than one who is not so. ‘A woman who 
understands medicine will be the more conversant with the principles 
of cookery, and one who understands law will be the more conversant 
with the principles on which domestic order may be maintained.’ 
‘The improvement in education which will qualify one class of 
women for scientific pursuits will raise others to the better perform- 
ance of the humbler kinds of work.’ ‘The changes we advocate are 
calculated to benefit every department of life.’ To all of which may 
be replied : The wider spread of education and the ambitions which it 
creates tend visibly to the worse or more unwilling performance of 
all the lower kinds of work.2 The woman who has chosen science as 


? The readiness displayed at the present moment by many educated women to 
undertake the work of servants must be considered as the natural reaction against 
this fact, in no sense disproving it. 
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the business of her life, will gain in qualification for domestic duties, 
but as certainly lose in time and inclination for them. This point of 
view entirely excludes the actual necessity of not only enlarging or 
readjusting the field of labour for women without incurring the cor- 
responding evil of narrowing it for men, but promoting such a 
system of household management as will diminish the number of 
women who need to be thus provided for. 

But, it may be objected, with far greater force, these are, at most, 
economic considerations. Why not leave them, like other economic 
considerations, to adjust themselves? What moral or rational war- 
rant have we for opposing such an adjustment? What remains to 
be said, if the tide of female interests is distinctly setting in a direc- 
tion opposed to that of domestic work—if the tide of circumstance, 
while it tends to beautify such work, is also tending to supersede it— 
if modern machinery shall continue to reduce the necessary household 
labour, whilst the system already successfully initiated of household 
cooperation, changes more and more the character and amount of 
the necessary household supervision? Can abstract theories stem 
the current of events, and can the women in whom the presentiment 
of a new life is stirring be asked to stifle it for the hope of realising 
some Utopian vision of the past? Is there a wisdom higher than 
that of an obvious organic tendency in the name of which they can 
be called upon to do so? These questions are hard to.answer. They 
have scarcely yet been answered; and the advocates of the so-called 
rights of women declare them to be unanswerable. 

When new opinions: first come into collision with an established 
creed, the most effective reasoning will generally proceed from the 
aggressive side. The orthodox party are slow to perceive that there 
is room for argument, and when they do perceive it, their own best 
arguments are not immediately at their command. Most. persons 
have realised the fact that their strongest and also most justifiable 
impressions are those for which, if they are called upon to explain 
them, the least adequate reasons first present themselves to their 
minds; and this tendency can be none the weaker when, as in the 
case of the natural subordination of women, there is not a merely: 
personal feeling to defend, but an idea which has subsisted so uni- 
versally, and so long, as apparently to need no defending. It is a 
serious drawback to the equitable settling of the question that a close, 
though superficial, logic has been enlisted on the side of the emanci- 
pation movement, whilst the opposition it encounters represents 
chiefly those instinctive sentiments which may be combated under 
the name of prejudice; and which resemble prejudice in so far that 
they have only a limited force of reasoning at their command, but in 
so little that they accept a rational defeat. Their strength has be- 
come their weakness; and though they still hold their own in our 
legislature, we can scarcely doubt the issue of a contest in which the 
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militant energy of a young conviction is thus brought to bear on the 
rusty weapons and disused fortifications of a world-old belief. This 
difficulty of re-establishing a proposition, which to most minds has 
become almost self-evident, is complicated by the practical form 
which the ‘ woman’ question has assumed, and which has caused its 
larger issues to be obscured by the more immediate interests, cor- 
porative or professional, that it was calculated to affect. It would 
be presumption to say that these larger considerations were in no 
sense present to the intelligence of those who have publicly disputed 
the claims made in behalf of women, or that their words have not 
more or less directly suggested them ; indeed, as far as Parliamentary 
discussion goes, the advocates of the movement are for the time 
being overcome ; but it is not in Parliament that its most effective 
strength has been displayed, and the fact remains that scarcely any 
argument has been brought against it, either in the House or else- 
where, which could not be refuted or set aside. The real strength of 
the Conservative party lies below and beyond the actual ground of 
controversy; and they can only reach the one by surrendering the 
other. They cannot disprove the capacity of women to do the various 
things they feel impelled to do, or which individual women have 
already done, nor their power to do them in such a spirit as will 
protect social decencies from being infringed; but they can prove 
that doing such things must exercise a reactive influence on the 
nature of those who do them; that definite evils must attend on this 
reaction ; and that, in short, the movement is dangerous, not through 
its chance of failure, but through the very probability of its success. 
The ultimate effect on women themselves of the new functions 
which are at present claimed for them is, to my mind, the distinguish- 
ing feature of the case, and that, nevertheless, which appears to be 
most persistently overlooked. (We often hear, it is true, that a 
woman is unsexed by some particular course of action; but this only 
means that there are actions, which, like the wearing of male apparel, 
jar upon her general womanhood. ‘The assertion:takes no account of 
a possible organic change to be effected by certain modes of action 
in that very womanhood.) The arguments of the friends, the oppo- 
nents, and many impartial spectators of the movement, are all equally 
weakened by its omission ; all equally vitiated by the apparent belief 
that an experimental change in the life of the female sex will be a 
test of its possibilities of which the results may be registered now 
and for all time, rather than the initiation of a new order of things 
of which the consequences may prove beyond calculation or beyond 
control—the belief; in short, that the most plastic and sensitive of 
existing organisms is an expression of fixed quantities that will stand 
still to be experimented upon. The cry is successively: We are 
round pegs, therefore those are the holes in which we are intended to 
stand; you are round pegs, therefore those are not the holes in which 
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you are intended to stand ; and, they being round pegs, let them try 
for themselves whether those are the holes in which they are best 
fitted to stand. It apparently occurs to no one that human pegs, 
whether round or square, have a tendency to fit themselves to any 
hole which they may attempt to stand in, and that the very attempt 
to stand firm in a square hole, or to force oneself into a round one, is 
a first step towards this adaptation. No one seems to acknowledge, 
and the great apostle of the movement did so least of all, that women 
are round pegs because they have had round holes to grow in, and 
will not continue to be round if they are transplanted into square 
ones—at least, no one acknowledges that if the training to which 
women have been subjected has prevented their becoming what they 
are not, we are also mainly indebted to it for their being what 
they are, and that its continuance is essential to their remaining so. 
On the one hand, it is declared that every department of human 
action would be benefited by the introduction into it of woman’s 
peculiar characteristics, her intuitive judgment, her mental versa- 
tility, her readier sympathies, her greater unselfishness ; on the other, 
that serious public work is incompatible with her hastiness, her-want 
of concentration, her emotionality, and her Quixotism. No one 
considers what must become of her intuitions when she has learned to 
analyse rather than trust them; of her versatility, when her mind 
has been surrendered to some one absorbing subject instead of to 
half a dozen, none of which could absorb it; of her sympathy, when 
she has been taught by the larger contact with life that half its 
miseries are caused by neglect of duty or violation of law, and that 
to relieve misfortune is too often to reward wrong-doing; of her 
unselfishness, when, instead of living through and for others, she has 
descended into the arena of life, and must fight its battle for herself. 
It is useless to say, as is so often said, that these qualities will be 
preserved because they are especially needed, and will therefore be 
especially exercised. No such selection is possible. A man anda 
woman may agree to make pins together, the one systematically 
shaping the bodies, and the other flattening the heads; but no 
mental work exists which the two sexes can so divide that all the 
sympathetic elements shall be supplied by one and all the rational 
elements by the other. The two modes of action must combine in 
order to co-operate; and neither, least of all the female, can remain 
unmodified by the combination. 

It follows from this very adaptability of the female nature, that 
the admission of women, under certain conditions and restrictions, to 
educational, professional, and, as far as it is now contemplated, to 
political activity, need cause no direct or actual disturbance of the 
social body, but that it must effect a gradual transformation of 
individual and social life. The movement does not tend to revolu- 
tionise society, but to decompose it. It is not a firebrand cast upon 
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its surface, but a ferment introduced at its base. In what way the 
leaven will work may be exemplified by the experiences of three 
women, whom, without any straining of existing possibilities, we may 
imagine to be living thirty, forty, or fifty years hence, and whose actual 
and relative positions will show how irrelevant to the nature of the 
proposed change are the immediate tests of good and evil, of failure 
and success, by which it is sought to measure it. These three women 
will be sisters, educated alike under the progressive conception of 
female capacities and female rights, without expectations, or with 
very slight ones, but all qualified to exercise some profession. One 
of these may love and marry, and be fairly prosperous in her marriage. 
She will have a kind, if not always devoted, husband; averagely 
good and healthy children; an average proportion of domestic pains 
and pleasures, disappointments and success—a life, in short, which 
will stand for happiness in the gradual self-effacement which will 
prevent her ever entirely realising whether or not it isso. She will 
never wish to die. She may sometimes feel the kind of weariness 
which only death cures. 

Of the two who will not marry, one, being devoid of sentiment, 
will pass through life without experiencing an attachment or in- 
spiring one. The other wil inspire an attachment, and will return 
it, but in such a manner as to leave her professional interests and her 
social liberties untouched. She will be a wife just so far as is con- 
sistent with remaining free. Her conduct will create no scandal, 
because the increasing equality of the sexes will naturally, if not 
logically, have modified the prevailing view of the moralities of 
female life. The position will be accepted by a large section of 
society, and she will proceed with just so much caution that the more 
orthodox members of her acquaintance will either be ignorant of its 
facts, or their eyes not forcibly opened if they determine not to see. 
She will iove rather less than she is loved, because her lover will be a 
normal man, and she only a modified woman, whilst the circumstances 
of their relation will be such as to stimulate his constancy and to 
remove all sense of anxiety from hers. Both these women will have 
professional success, social prestige, the mental and bodily health 
which proceeds from the unshackled exercise of natural powers. 
They will at no time envy the lot of their more feminine sister ; they 
will very often see cause to pity it. Their lives will be no more 
wanting in dignity than in enjoyment. Their intercourse with 
women will be naturally free from littleness; their manner towards 
men from all ungraceful extremes of reserve or freedom. They will 
have done some good in the world; they will not consciously or 
intentionally have done any great harm. Their eccentricities will 
simply have been the manifestation of a new order of things. 

No one can deny that the elements of this new order are already 
present among us. No one can deny that as the self-sustaining 
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single woman is an existing fact, the self-sustaining free woman is 
the natural outcome of an existing tendency—a woman whose conduct 
may or may not be immoral in the accepted meaning of the word, 
but who will be so far below the tenderness as above the weakness 
imputed to her sex, that she will refuse to render, whilst she will 
often abstain from claiming, any sacrifice in the name of love. No 
one can truly affirm that such a character, and the life which corre- 
sponds to it, will not in its own way be good. But it will scarcely 
be considered so by those who demand new spheres for female 
activity in order that the traditional female virtues may have a larger 
field of expansion. 

Assertions like these have been disputed on two grounds: that 
for the majority of women the married life with all its drawbacks is 
the happiest, and that therefore the inclinations and efforts of the 
majority will always tend towards it; that woman’s plasticity, how- 
ever great, must be limited by the conditions of her sex, and remain 
subservient to them, so that Nature or Providence itself forbids the 
appearance of that hybrid form of humanity into which the original 
woman may seem in danger of being transformed. The first of these 
arguments would be unanswerable in a social system slightly different 
from, we might say more natural than, our own. The second must 
discard all registered experience in order to be proved so. Women 
of masculine temperament occur even now; they have probably 
occurred from time to time since human life began ; and though: we 
should require a Darwinian command of time, with a more than 
Darwinian assumption of the instability of natural types, to predict 
that woman in the narrow, perhaps we should rather say the broad 
sense of the word, will ever cease to exist, we need only the facts of 
adaptation going on daily and hourly before our eyes, and without 
which no habit could be formed, no faculty strengthened or 
acquired, no difficulty overcome, neither growth nor life possible, to 
compel us to admit that a race of women, brought up during suc- 
cessive generations under a rule of life departing more and more from 
its original form, must itself depart more and more from its original 
type, and become less and less likely to revert to it. We must 
remember that an altered rule of life means also an altered ideal, 
and that existing ideals are more or less distinctly present in every 
influence to which the growing mind, whether male or female, is 
subjected. From their cradle onwards, boy and girl unquestioningly, 
if not always willingly, accept a different standard of character, of 
manner, and of appearance, and they accept it not only because it is 
impressed upon them in words, but because they see it embodied in 
the grown-up world which surrounds them. They see that women 
are tender, whilst men are physically strong; that women’s work is 
connected with home, that men’s work is distinct from it; that 
women are skilful in one class of occupation, that men are proficient 
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in another; that the greatest pride of either man or woman is 
entirely to look a man or to look a woman. But no such sense of 
difference can prevail when the family doctor or the family lawyer is 
indifferently a man or a woman ; when, excepting the fact that women 
are never soldiers, and men not often milliners, there is no recognised 
line of demarcation between the possible pursuits of men and of 
women; and when the personal elegance and social graces of a still 
feminine mother are to her children’s understanding no more typical 
of her sex than the austere dress and business-like demeanour of the 
other and perhaps more respected members of it which belong 
equally to their little sphere. No sense of difference can prevail 
when the nursery, in which both children have felt alike, is ex- 
changed for the school-room in which they will learn to think alike, 
and in which they will be qualified for the same university course, 
and look forward to competing for the same literary or professional 
rewards. The boy in petticoats will no longer think of his girl play- 
mate as the inherently helpless creature whom it will always be his 
duty to protect, and the boy in jackets will no longer recognise a 
mysterious strength as residing in that girl’s weakness, and in which 
in his turn he may seek protection. The ideas, true or false, natural 
or conventional, which cluster round the feeling of woman’s dis- 
tinctive existence, and in great measure sustain it, will pass away; 
and she will be different, not only because circumstances will directly 
tend to change her, but because she will lose in equal proportion the 
secondary consciousness of her former being as reflected in the minds 
of men. How far the change, within certain limits, might be 
beneficent, rendering woman more ‘ digne,’ and man less overbearing, 
substituting facts for illusions in the minds of both, and in the 
conduct of men towards women, amore consistent justice for the 
fitful generosity which so often usurps its place, has no bearing on 
the present question. 

It is probably true that if women, as they are at present consti- 
tuted, could follow their inclinations, by far the greatest number 
would marry; and in that case the opening of new careers for those 
who might not marry, and the raising of the standard of education 
equally for those who did, would involve no radical change in the 
nature and position of the sex. But we know that very many of our 
countrywomen have not the opportunity of marrying, or at least of 
making a suitable marriage, and the certainty that many must 
remain single creates a corresponding possibility for all. It is there- 
fore a matter of self-defence that every girl should provide herself 
with a resource, moral or material, against the trials of a single life ; 
a matter of duty that every mother should provide her girl with such 
aresource. Necessity itself is thus giving the first impulse to the 
formation of that independent type of womanhood, which, once 
established, must grow and spread, not only because it finds the 
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circumstances necessary to its growth, but because by its very ex- 
istence it tends to multiply them ; because, in short, it is directly and 
indirectly hostile to the ideal and to the conditions of conjugal life, 

One more fact remains tu be considered in its bearing upon this 
question. It is this, paradoxical as it may appear, that the strongest 
faculties of women are such as, if exercised without social or political 
restraint, will most surely estrange them, if not from the feelings, 
from the habits and associations of the traditional female life. 
Women are intelligent; they are not creative. Whether in their 
home or beyond it, their successes can only be achieved through the 
contact with other minds; the impulse to mental action must 
always come to them from without, or at least the form in which the 
impulse will be clothed. That men possess the productiveness which 
is called genius, and women do not, is the one immutable distinction 
that is bound up with the intellectual idea of sex. We know that 
women have seldom, perhaps never, been great artists or great com- 
posers, and that the number of female writers who can be called 
great is very small as compared with the number of those who make, 
or have made, literature the business of their life. We know also 
that they may, as far as mental qualification is concerned, make good 
lawyers, doctors, and financiers. Their new ambitions will instinc- 
tively turn towards these more purely intellectual and also more 
militant forms of activity; and therefore towards a life which, how- 
ever it may lack manliness, will still, as far as it goes, be masculine. 
Genius is a patent of individuality; a title to the performance of 
every function not barred by pre-existing duty to which it may lead 
the way. If women, as a race, possessed genius, their present op- 
portunities would suffice to them; if not, they might justly demand 
others. We might have an art, a science, a legislation, which would 
be truly feminine—a feminine activity which might safely compete 
with that of man, because it would be, in the full sense of the word, 
supplementary to it. But this is supposing a universe other than 
our own. Women, as they are now created, can be individual only 
in the limited existence to which circumstances have consigned 
them. Within that existence they may still be greatly improved ; 
beyond it—this is a commonplace truth, but none the less needing 
to be repeated—they will not be improved women; they will only 
be inferior men. 

It cannot, however, be too clearly understood that in this, as in 
so many other cases, the true question of right and wrong, of good 
and evil, is one of degree. There has been, there is, much need of 
improvement in the education, the position, the nature of women; 
the only thing to be deprecated is a radical change in them. As yet, 
only good has been done; and if the movement could be arrested 
with the attainment of its most immediate objects, only good would 
be done. But nothing stands still at a given point, unless an oppo- 
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X= sing force be brought to bear upon it. How often do we wish that 
ad it were otherwise! How often do we exclaim of a thing, a feeling, 
‘ or a relation, if it could only remain at this stage of development, 
‘ig how perfect it would be! Once launched in a self-sustained exist- 
st ence, the movement must continue to advance, and those who claim 
al for it the dignity of history are least of all in a position to imagine 
8, limits to its advancement; least of all in a position to deny that 
e, under the double impulse of a new necessity and a new self-con- 
ir sciousness, it will, if it remain unchecked, complete the cycle of 
e promise, fulfilment, and decay which is the condition of all natural 
st life. The more far-sighted of its advocates admit the presence of 
e danger. They admit the possibility that old centres will be dis- 
h placed, old ties loosened, old foundations shaken; but they believe 
n that the evil will be temporary. It is precisely here that many 
t persons must consider them mistaken. The evils attendant on the 
~ new social order will not be temporary but permanent, not immediate 
d but remote. Its first results will have but one evil thing about 
, them ; the deceptive confidence they can inspire. In the first flush 
0 of regenerated female life, we may have larger women, and not yet 
1 different ones. We may see the utmost expansion of which the 
> female nature is capable; generations may pass away before the fatal 
2 bias is perceptible through which its fair proportions are ultimately 
» to be destroyed. Asa new-born movement, the movement for female 
: emancipation possesses for the time being the double strength of the 
f old life and the new; whilst breathing the atmosphere of the new 





ideas, it is nourished in great measure by the mother’s milk of those 
which appear destined to pass away. The first women whose heads 
will be raised to the contemplation of the newer spheres of life will 
still stand on familiar ground, and may retain their hold upon it. 
In them may be embodied the historic climax of the English race. 
Where, but in a reaction of the collective female will, shall be found 
the power to say—So far, and no farther ? 

It is more than possible that these words will not be spoken; that 
the movement will run its course. Though responding essentially to 
the needs of single women, it is far from being exclusively upheld by 
them. It is supported by all conditions of women, defended by a 
considerable number of men. It coincides with the modern spirit 
which more or less justly exalts individual liberties, at the expense, 
though often in the name, of collective human right. It has, per- 
haps, already become a secondary natural force from the action of 
which there is no escaping. But let us at least count the cost of that 
which will have been achieved, and not imagine that because nature’s 
facts are unstable, her logic is so too. As completed social units 
women will escape the trials, but they can no longer reap the benefits, 
of a supplementary or dual life. It is not only that they must re- 
nounce the subtle differences of treatment by which all but the least 
Vox. III.—No. 16. 3 Y 
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educated men distinguish even the least favoured women from mem- 
bers of their own sex; for these differences resolve themselves prin- 
cipally into a recognition of their lesser physical strength, which, 
even if it were consistently carried out, would be often more than out- 
weighed by the accompanying belief that they are mentally inferior, 
It is not only that they must renounce those milder social judgments 
which condone in them acts of heartlessness and bad faith sufficient 
to destroy the good fame of any man ; for none but an ignoble woman 
can desire an immunity which brands her as morally inferior. It is 
not only that they must renounce ‘the distinctive woman’s influence ; 
for that influence is often dishonest, and those whose objects are the 
most just will most often need, but also most often scorn, to use it. 
All these changes might be in themselves good. They must at least 
seem natural to the altered womanhood through which they have 
come to pass. The one fatal result of female emancipation is this, 
that in its full and final attainment not only the power of love in 
women, but for either sex its possibility, will have passed away. 
This is the last conclusion which the advocates of the movement are 
prepared to accept. Those of them who consider the subject at all 
are. convinced, on the contrary, that by introducing into love and 
marriage the larger sympathies at present so often absent from them, 
they are paving the way to the highest perfection of which the rela- 
tion of the sexes is capable ; and this belief, though merely natural to 
women deserves reverence as occurring amongst men, since it is 
only a man of lofty imagination who can conceive an equal relation 
between man and woman, and one of pure heart who can desire it. 
None the less must we regard it as mistaken. I do not deny that 
the most gifted women are often those who possess the most lasting 
hold on the passions and the affections of men; but it is because, 
though exceptional, they are still women—larger than the average, 
but not of a different type. That intellect in a woman should 
conduce to her being loved, that it should even be compatible with 
it, it must be thus subordinated to her womanhood. It must either 
move in currents distinct from her general woman’s life, or it must 
imperceptibly leaven and suffuse it. It must heighten, not obliterate, 
the sense of contrast in which the magnetism of sex resides. Where, 
in the final results of female emancipation, shall we find that highest 
differentiation of the two sexes which creates the varying forms of 
love? Where, amongst creatures trained to the same mental exercise, 
the same nervous discipline, the same habits, the same associations, 
shall we find that presentiment of an untried world of feeling and 
experience which causes one sex to gravitate towards the other in the 
blind instinct of self-completion, or creates for the more self-conscious 
soul 
Infinite passion, and the pain 
Of finite hearts that yearn ? 
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Where at least will be the objects which can give to these 
yearnings voice and shape? Some difference must, of course, re- 
main whilst humanity subsists as men and women; but the bare 
sense of difference, once recognised as such, will not constitute 
love. The highest general resemblance, though it promote every 
form of good fellowship, will not constitute love. The two combined 
will not constitute love. If it be argued that love in any larger sense 
seldom occurs even now, the answer is that it does so occur, and 
that it is so, and so only, that the purposes of nature are fulfilled. 
Those most obey that law of difference, which is the law of attraction, 
who are least conscious of, and apparently least worthy to illustrate 
it. It asserts itself in the love of every boy and girl whom chance 
has thrown into each other’s way, and who have both become to each 
other the carnal revelation of everything towards which their being 
was consciously or unconsciously aspiring. It asserts itself in their 
absurd conviction that for neither of them would any other love have 
proved possible, and in the inflated belief which so often accompanies 
such feeling, that as it is distinctive, so also will it be unchanging. 
It asserts itself in the sacrifice of life-long habits and sympathies so 
often made to passion. It asserts itself in the numerous marriages 
begun in joy and ending in misery, or at least indifference, which 
prove how little the conditions of future friendship are essential to 
it. It is not abolished in the unions more numerous still, in the 
forming of which personal feeling has little part; for they are 
artificial contracts in which the characteristics of a natural marriage 
may or may not ultimately appear. It is not disproved by those to 
which the man contributes only a liking of the most simply in- 
stinctive kind; for the imaginative ideals, to which an instinct has 
given birth, are unconsciously present in it. 

The masculine impulse of self towards not-self is perhaps too 
powerful to yield to the first failing of its natural objects. We may 
fancy it in some distant period, vainly seeking the food it cannot 
find, vainly fanning the dying embers of the human ‘otherness’ 
which once responded to it—and then we may imagine Nature, 
outraged and no longer to be eluded, avenging herself. 

It is in view of this remote but surely natural consummation 
that the extreme advocates of female freedom must persevere, if 
persevere they do, in the work they are now beginning. Not as 
individuals but as a race, not in the present but in the distant 
future, will its true character be brought home to them. For in- 
dividual women (if not for men), the gradual extinction of the sexual 
feeling might bring compensations even greater than their loss. It 
is to them that love presents the longest dreams and the most short- 
lived fulfilments. It is on them that its heaviest penalties are 
charged. It is they who feel most painfully the natural differences 
on which it rests, and which mean for men divergent thought, for 
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them too often disparity of feeling. Many a woman will even now 
exclaim—not in ignorance, but in experience of all that it can give— 
Would that love were for ever at an end, and we might possess our 
souls in peace! But the advocates of the movement profess to work 
not only for individuals, but for the race—not for the present only, 
but for the future—and we may fairly ask them, what is the future 
they are preparing for our branch of the human race? What number 
of our ‘regenerate’ women will choose to become mothers, and what 
at best will be the maternal qualities of creatures for whom maternity 
is no longer a primary object, but a possible incident of life? What 
the offspring of women in whom the great primitive currents of 
physical and reproductive existence have dwindled under the in- 
creasing activity of thought, or in whom physical strength survives 
only in that direct combination with mental power, in which all the 
distinctive susceptibilities of the female nature are lost? What the 
offspring of men and women, in whom remains in the correlative 
sense, in which alone the word has any meaning, sex neither of 
intellect nor of soul ? 

Our opponents may proceed one step farther in their own defence, 
They may declare that the continuance of the human race forms no 
necessary part of any scheme for perfecting its condition; that 
beyond a certain point the two considerations are incompatible; and 
that it is better that humanity should exhaust itself in the attainment 
of the highest possible existence than prolong its being through 
incompletion—and to this argument no answer would be possible. 
Our controversy is not with those who affirm that the movement is 
for the best, because we have no definite point of view from which to 
declare that it ‘is not so. It is only with those who deny that, if 
allowed to run its full course, be that course slow or rapid, indirect 
or direct, the new era which it is said to inaugurate will prove ‘the 


beginning of the end.’ 
A. Orr. 




















THE RELIGION OF THE GREEKS AS 
ILLUSTRATED BY GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


I. 


In the number of the Contemporary Review for December 1876, I 
contributed an article on Greek inscriptions, in which my object was 
to draw attention to those inscriptions on marble or bronze which 
might be considered as documents having a direct bearing on the 
general history of the Greeks, or as throwing light on the history of 
some particular Hellenic State. In the present article I have 
attempted a classification of those inscriptions which have relation to 
Greek religion. 

Such inscriptions may be roughly classed under the following 
heads: temples, ritual and ministers of religion, religious associa- 
tions and clubs, dedications, sepulchral monuments. 

The temples of the Greeks were erected and endowed partly at 
the cost of the State, and also by the piety of rich individuals, Pro- 
bably in many cases, as for instance at Olympia, the temple was not 


. built till long after its site had become hallowed by sacrifice and 


by the consultation of an oracle. Each successive generation of 
worshippers contributed offerings, which, as they accumulated, formed 
a fund subsequently devoted to the building of the temple. It was 
customary to dedicate the tenth of the spoils of war, and to enforce 
the observance of treaties and laws by fines to be paid to some par- 
ticular deity named in the law. The land confiscated on account 
of political offences became the property of the local deity, and was 
either added to the domain of his temple, or resold in lots, with a 
title guaranteed against all claims by divine authority. In pro- 
portion as the wealth of a temple increased, so also grew the fame of 
its worship, and offerings came from the kings and potentates of far 
countries, eager to propitiate the deity of a famous shrine, and at the 
same time to cultivate the alliance of the State in whose territory it 
was situated. Then arose the belief that these time-hallowed sanc- 
tuaries were the safest conceivable places in which earthly treasure 
could be laid up, and the temples became in some sort banks of 
deposit. As specie and bullion accumulated in the coffers of the 
gods, it was invested in loans or in the purchase of real property. 
It has been asserted too, not without some show of probability, that 
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in some instances the temples had mints from which coins were 
issued. It may be well to illustrate these statements by reference to 
inscriptions. 

In my previous memoir, already referred to, I have pointed out 
how, in the most ancient extant treaty in the Greek language, a fine 
of a silver talent, to be paid to the Zeus of Olympia, is imposed on 
any one who presumes te violate the treaty. In like manner, in the 
convention between the people of Halicarnassus and Lygdamis, 
published in my ‘History of Discoveries,’ any one attempting to 
set aside the enactments of that law is liable to have his goods con- 
fiscated to Apollo. In an unedited inscription from Halicarnassus, 
which seems, as I stated in my previous memoir, to be the sequel to 
the convention with Lygdamis, certain real property is described as 
due, 7.e. forfeit, to Apollo and other local deities, and those deities 
undertake to guarantee the title of this forfeited real property to all 
who purchase it from them; the surveyors of the temple, neopoiai, 
for ever being associated in this guarantee. So in the accounts of 
the Temple of the Delian Apollo, preserved in the celebrated Marmor 
Sandvicense (Béckh, No. 158), a list is given of persons, all fined 
10,000 drachme for impiety, asebeta. I have noticed in my previous 
memoir the treasure laid by in the Parthenon at Athens after the 
Persian war, and the precautions taken for its custody. A decree found 
at Oropos in Boeotia shows how such treasures were dealt with when 
articles became unserviceable. This inscription gives a list of a number 
of sacrificial vessels belonging to the Amphiaraion at Oropos, which 
were broken up as unfit for use, and melted down again; and it is 
ordered that a large gold sacrificial dish, phialé, be made out of the 
bullion thus obtained, and be dedicated to Amphiaraos. In like 
manner a statue of Zeus is dedicated at Ilium Novum (Béckh, No. 
3607) by the Emperors Diocletian and Maximian out of sacred silver 
bullion, the product of previous melting down. 

The Oropos decree shows how carefully the treasure of an ancient 
temple was protected from embezzlement by the supervision of a 
number of functionaries independent of each other. Three com- 
missioners are to be elected from the entire body of citizens, who 
are to receive the treasure in question from its ordinary guardians, 
the hierarche. The polemarchs, who were the chief magistrates, and 
the katopte, who seem to have heen a kind of scrutineers, are to take 
part in this handing over. The three commissioners are then to 
cause to be put in order such articles as are in need of repair, and 
to make new sacrificial vessels of the remainder, consulting the 
polemarchs, hierarchs, and synegori about this. An inventory of the 
articles which are to be broken up and melted down, specifying the 
weight, the name and country of the dedicator, and the nature of the 
object, is to be engraved on a marble pillar. Two inscriptions of a 
similar nature have been recently discovered at Athens (Athenaion, 
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iii. p. 262). Both are decrees of the Athenian people, sanctioning 
the melting down of a number of votive offerings dedicated in grati- 
tude for cures in the temple of a certain physician who, having 
received divine honours after his death, was designated the Hero 
Physician. The first of these decrees is probably not later than the 
early part of the second century B.c. It states that the priest (Aiereus) 
of the Hero Physician has proposed to the demos to dedicate an 
oinochoe to the Hero Physician out of the votive offerings in silver 
which have accumulated in his temple. This is agreed on by the 
senate and people, and five commissioners are thereupon appointed, 
of whom two are members of the Areiopagos. These are to be 
associated with the chief priest (hiereus) of the temple, the strategos, 
one of the chief magistrates of Athens, and the ‘architect, who 
superintends sacred things.’ These functionaries, after duly pro- 
pitiating the gods by a preliminary sacrifice, are to melt down the 
votive objects, whether of gold or silver, and make them into the 
finest: possible dedication (anathema) for the god, inscribing on it the 
words, ‘ The Senate (bowl2) in the archonship of Thrasyphron (dedicate 
this) to the Hero Physician from the votive offerings.’ The com- 
missioners are then to inscribe the names of the dedicators, and the 
weight of the objects dedicated, on a marble pillar (stelé), and having 
placed it in the sacred precinct (hieron) are to render an account of 
their disbursements and of the proceeds of the melting down. A public 
notary is also to be appointed by vote of the demos to make an 
accurate register of the whole proceeding. Then follows the register 
of offerings, which, like those of the Boeotian Amphiaraion, already 
referred to, consisted chiefly.of models in silver of different parts of 
the body in which cures of diseases had been effected through the 
agency of the god. Whether among these models were representa- 
tions of diseased parts sufficiently exact to serve for pathological 
study, we do not know; but Hippocrates is said to have derived part 
of his medical experience from the record of cases in the celebrated 
temple of Aésculapius in the island of Kos. 

Both in the Amphiaraion inscription and the Athenian one we 
find among the votive offerings the large silver coin of the period, 
called tetradrachm, the value of which, speaking roughly, would be 
about four francs. This, it is to be presumed, was the fee offered to 
the god. Pausanias tells us that in the Boeotian Amphiaraion was a 
well, in which convalescent persons were in the habit of depositing 
gold and silver coins in gratitude for their recovery. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the priests of the Amphiaraion did not leave this money 
in the well, but placed it in the temple among the other anathemata. 
The custom of dropping the god’s fee in the well may have originated in 
the idea that the water would purify the coin from the pollution caused 
by the touch of a sick person. In modern lazarettos money received 
from the hand of a person in quarantine is usually passed through water. 
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After the register follows the account duly rendered by the com- 
mission, of which the following may be given as a translation :— 


REcEIvVED. EXPENDED. 
Drachm, 


Silverdrachme . .. Propitiatory sacrifice . 15 
Weight of silver models. Waste in melting silver. 12 


Weight of phiale . ; : Engraving stele. ‘ 8.3 obols 
Making otnochoe . - 
Weight of oinochoe® . 183.3 obols 


23 
Balance in hand 2 


Drachme . . 234 


The decree disposes of the balance of two drachme (about 1s. 6d.) 
by ordering it to be made into a votive offering. It should be noted 
that the sum of the expenditure is, according to our modern arithme- 
tic, only 231 drachmez. Either the mark of a single drachma has been 
effaced from the stone, or the engraver of the stel2, who does not seem 
to have been overpaid for cutting eighty-eight lines of letters, has inad- 
vertently omitted it. Time rolled on, and at some later period, probably 
in the first century B.c., we find from another inscription that the 
hiereus of the same temple represented to the Athenian Senate that 
the sacrificial vessels of the Hero Physician were sadly out of repair— 
that he wanted, in short, a new service of plate. The senate accord- 
ingly named a commission similar to the former one, whom they 
empowered to melt down the old offerings and sacrificial vessels and 
make new ones out of the proceeds. 

I have noted in my travels (ii. p. 7) the use made by the modern 
Greeks of the anathemata in their churches. In the village of 
Ayasso in Mitylene is a church dedicated to the Virgin, which is 
greatly frequented by pilgrims and rich in votive offerings. These, 
as I was informed at Ayasso, are periodically melted down ; and out 
of the proceeds the priests of the church receive a share, the rest 
being employed in some public work for the benefit of the community. 
The aqueduct with which the village of Ayasso is supplied was, I 
was told, built with the funds thus obtained. 

Of the immense treasure dedicated in the temple of Apollo at 
Branchidz we have a few samples in the fragments of inventories 
which have come down to us. One of these contains a list of sacri- 
ficial vessels dedicated by Seleukos the Second and his brother 
Antiochos Hierax. On the same marble is a gracious letter from 
Seleukos to the people of Miletos, informing them that he has sent 
them the offerings for libations and other sacrificial uses. The in- 
scription discovered by Mr. Wood at Ephesus, which gives an account 
of the treasure dedicated by Salutaris in the temple of Diana, and 
of his other gifts, is especially interesting because it is a detailed list 
of figures of Artemis, with her attendant stags, in silver and gold, 
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which at once remind us of the little shrines of the Ephesian 
goddess which Demetrius the silversmith and his brother craftsmen 
were supplying to the Roman world at the time when St. Paul 
preached Christianity in the theatre at Ephesus. The date of the 
Salutaris inscription is a.p. 104. The weight of the several statues 
thus dedicated ranges from three to seven Roman pounds. When 
these works of art require cleaning, this is to be done by the keeper 
of the sacred deposits for the time being, in the presence of the two 
surveyors of the temple (neopoiat) and another officer. Only a par- 
ticular kind of earth, called argyromatike, ‘ plate powder,’ is to be 
used for this purpose. 

The amount of treasure deposited in the Ephesian Artemision 
for security must have been very great, for, according to Dio Chryso- 
stom, not only private persons, but kings and States, preferred to place 
their money there on account of the scrupulous integrity which the 
official guardians of such deposits always observed, and the publicity 
and regularity of their accounts. An inscription published by Bockh 
(C. I., No. 2953 b) contains a mutilated statement of these accounts, of 
which the date is probably not later than the time of Lysimachos. 
In this document the hieropoioi render an account of certain moneys 
which they have received from their predecessors in office. Some of 
this money they have lent to the city. We learn from another 
Ephesian inscription, published in Lebas ( Voyage Archéologique, iii. 
p- 156), that this money was lent at interest, and that it was the 
business of the auditors of sacred funds to enforce payment of all 
interest or other money due to the goddess, and to punish defaulters 
by striking them off the register of citizens, or suspending their civic 
rights for a time. 

In the Marmor Sandvicense, already referred to, we see this 
system of lending sacred money more in detail ; that document gives 
alist of States, bankers, and other private persons to whom large 
sums belonging to the temple of Apollo at Delos had been lent. 
We find from this Delian inscription that the amount of interest paid 
on loans by States amounted to upwards of four talents, that on loans 
to private persons to nearly 5,000 drachme. The names of the 
cities and individuals who had not paid up their interest at the 
date of the inscription are also published. It is to be presumed that 
these loans were made on the security of mortgages on land or houses, 
as in the case of the money of minors. We may hope soon to know 
more about the treasure of Delos and its management, as in the 
course of last summer a number of very interesting inscriptions relat- 
ing to this subject have been discovered at Delos, and will shortly be 
published in the Bulletin of the Ecole Frangaise at Athens. 

From an Athenian inscription of which the fragments have been 
finally edited by Kirchhoff (Corpus, i. p. 145), we learn that for eleven 
years during the Peloponnesian war large sums were borrowed by 
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the Athenian people from the treasuries of Athené and the other deities, 
which are ordered to be replaced with interest, about Olymp. 90. In 
this account are entered all the sums paid on requisition to the Helleno- 
tamice by the treasurers of the different gods; in each entry the 
auditors (logistw) add the interest of the loan. 

It was hardly to be expected that much of the treasures accumu- 
lated in ancient temples should have escaped the hand of the spoiler 
and the many conflagrations of temples which are recorded. There 
are, however, a few exceptions. The interesting collection of silver 
vases and statues in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris evidently 
once belonged to a temple of Mercury near Bernay, in Normandy, 
At Lampsakos were found a number of silver spoons, which the in- 
scriptions on them showed to have once belonged to a pagan temple, 
and which had been afterwards converted to Christian use. More 
recently Mr. Lang and General Cesnola were both so fortunate as to 
find treasure intact underneath templesin Cyprus. Mr. Lang’s prize 
was a most interesting collection of silver coins; General Cesnola 
stumbled on three underground vaulted chambers full of votive 
objects in gold, silver, and bronze. 

In many cases the domain attached to a temple must have be- 
longed to it from time immemorial, but subsequent accessions of 
territory in historical times must have been duly recorded in inscrip- 
tions which constituted the title-deeds of these sacred estates. As an 
example of such title-deeds I would cite (Béckh, No. 4474) the grant 
of a whole village (komé) to the temple of Zeus Batokzekeus by one 
of the Seleukidz, probably Antiochos the Thirteenth, on the condi- 
tion that its revenue should be devoted to the monthly sacrifices and 
other expenses of the temple. Prefixed to this document is a letter 
of the Emperors Gallienus and the: two Valerians, in which this royal 
grant is confirmed in‘the third century a.D. 

With regard to the management of real property udeeagine to 
temples we have some interesting information in the leases of sacred 
lands found at Mylasa and Olymos in Caria. Here we have distinet 
proof that what is called in Roman law emphyteutic tenure was in 
use among the Greeks in the case of sacred land. 

The number of leases and documents relating to the letting of 
land which are extant in inscriptions is very small, but we may dis- 
tinguish the following varieties of tenure. Land is held by the 
peculiar tenure known as emphyteusis in Roman law, or by a lease 
for one or more lives, or for a term of years, or on the condition of 
defraying the expenses of certain rites and sacrifices. Very clear 
examples of emphyteutic tenure occur at Mylasa and Olymos in 
Caria. The nature of this tenure will be best understood by the 
following abstract of an inscription from Mylasa published in the 
Voyage Archéologique of Lebas, iii. No. 416. Thraseas, a citizen 
of Mylasa, had two properties, one of which he had inherited, the 
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other purchased. He sells both of these to the commissioners 
(ktematonce) whose function it was to purchase land on account of a 
temple. The sum which Thraseas received for the land is 7,000 
drachme ; he has to register the sale and to give sureties (bebaiote), 
who guarantee the purchaser against all fraud or flaw in the contract. 
He then becomes the tenant of the same land at an annual rent of 
300 drachme, about 12/. This rent is to be regularly paid ; other- 
wise the lease is to be forfeited, and the treasurers of the tribe are to 
relet the land at the same rent to some one else. If we suppose the 
rent of 300 drachme to represent half the interest of 7,000 drachme, 
Thraseas will have left rather less than 44 per cent. for the interest 
of the purchase money, besides which he would have the usufruct 
of his land. He would have the further advantage that the land 
would be protected from confiscation or arbitrary imposts. This 
lease had to be ratified by the lessee appearing publicly before the 
popular assembly. 

At Olymos in Caria (Lebas, Nos. 323, 324), we find the demos 
granting the lease of certain lands belonging to the Zeus of Labranda 
and to Apollo and to Artemis to certain lessees, their heirs and 
assigns for ever, to be cultivated as they would cultivate their own 
lands, on condition of paying to the treasurers of the demos a yearly 
rent of 100 silver drachme (about 4/.), and a quantity not specified 
of incense. The witnesses in one of these leases are the treasurers 
of the four tribes of Olymos and the proprietors of the lands adjacent 
to the lands let. In the second lease seven citizens are sureties 
severally for a seventh part. 

In another ‘inscription from Olymos in Caria (Lebas, No. 331, 
332) we see the steps taken when land was purchased on account of 
a temple. By a decree of the demos it is ordered that certain lands 
be purchased out’of sacred funds belonging to Apollo and Artemis. 
First the demos is to elect ktematone or commissioners for the pur- 
ehase and sale of sacred lands. -These commissioners are to draw 
part of the purchase money from the bankers Sibilos and Euthyde- 
mos, and, taking the remainder out of the treasury, to purchase the 
lands in question, of which a lease is to be granted in perpetuity to a 
eertain person and his heirs, provided he pays the rent to the treasurers 
of the demos. 

After the purchase has been effected, the ktematone are to convey 
to Apollo and:Artemis the title to the lands in question. The rent 
to be paid is not to be less than half the interest of the purchase 
money. Here a question arises—What precaution did the State take 
to insure the due cultivation of the land by the lessee to whom it 
was leased in perpetuity ? The answer to this question is to be found 
in the leases engraved on bronze which are commonly known as the 
Tabule Heracleenses, and which were found early in the last century 
near Heraklea in Southern Italy. These tablets contain the most 
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complete and elaborate leases of sacred lands which have been handed 
down to us from Greek antiquity. The land to which these leases 
relate is to be let for life for four hundred and ten medimni of wheat. 
As maps and terriers were not in use in the ancient world, the inscrip- 
tion first describes with great minuteness the boundaries of the land 
and its measurement. The lessees are to give sureties for five years, 
and the persons as well as the goods of these sureties are to be liable, 
as was the case in the old Roman law. The leases are to be granted 
in the name of the city and of certain civic magistrates called polia- 
momi. If the land is sublet or the crop sold, the sublessees are to 
give security in like manner as the lessees. Any one failing to pro- 
duce sureties or to make due payment of his rent is to pay double 
rent and a fine besides. The sureties are to make a declaration as 
to the amount of property they can offer as guarantee for the pay- 
ment of the rent, arrears, fines, and for the due execution of legal judg- 
ments. Then follow the conditions of tillage. In the part of the 
land suitable for the culture of the vine the lessee shall not plant less 
than ten of the land measure called scheni with vines ; on land where 
the soil suits olives, there must not be less than four olive trees in 
every schenos. If the lessee shall plead that the land is not suitable 
for olives, the polianomi,‘ taking with them any person from the demos 
whom they may select, shall survey the land, and deliver their report 
on oath to the public assembly. Trees destroyed by age or wind to 
be the property of the tenants. If they fail to plant the prescribed 
number of olive trees and vines, they must pay a fine of ten silver 
numnvi for each olive plant, and two mine of silver for each schaenos 
of vines. The watercourses are to be carefully preserved. The roads 
are to be kept in repair; no mounds of earth are to be raised on 
the land, nor any sand dug out except what is required in building. 
The tufa shall not be quarried out. The tenements to be erected on 
the land are to be a house, cowhouse, shed, and threshing floor, of 
certain prescribed dimensions. If these are not properly provided with 
roofs and doors within the time allowed for planting the trees, fines 
are to be paid. The timber on the estate may be used for building 
on it or for vine props, but it is not to be cut or employed for any 
other purpose. The earth round the olive trees and fig trees must 
be dug and heaped up round them. ‘When vines or olive trees decay, 
they are to be replaced by planting fresh ones. The land and tene- 
ments are not to be mortgaged or pledged in any way. If any one 
of the tenants dies without issue or intestate, the produce of his land 
goes to the city. In case the tenants are hindered by war from 
gathering in the crops, the conditions of the lease are to be modified 
as the Herakleans may decide. If the polianomi do not observe 
the conditions of the lease, they also are held responsible. 

The entire lot of land sacred to Dionysos was 3,320} schent, which 
let for an annual rent of rather more than 410 of the measures called 
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medimni of corn. Of this 7384 schani let for 300 medimni. The 
date of this inscription is probably between B.c. 331 and B.c. 278. 
It is probable that regular emphyteutic leases in perpetuity, like 
those granted at Heraklea, were preferred by the administrators of 
sacred lands. They may, however, have granted leases for a term 
of years with a fixed rent, as the Attic demos and other corporations 
did. Of such leases we have several examples. They sometimes gave 
the tenant the advantage of exemption from such taxes as land was 
liable to. In leases contracted between individuals and the State on 
account of sacred or public lands, provision was generally made for 
the periodical supervision of the land by surveyors appointed for that 
purpose. Sureties for the due execution of the conditions of the 
lease were usually demanded of the tenant. From a decree (Rangabe, 
No. 476) we find that a law was passed by one of the Athenian tribes 
ordering a survey to be made of certain lands twice a year. Within 
the hieron, or sacred precinct immediately adjacent to a temple, all 
cultivation of the ground, cutting of timber, or even in some cases 
the gathering of firewood, was strictly forbidden. 

The documents relating to the property of temples to which I have 
referrel show very distinctly that in the Greek republics it was the 
State itself which undertook the charge and management of this 
sacred property, and that the ministers of religion who in various 
grades were attached to temples had very little, if any, administrative 
control over such endowments. The same principle was adopted in 
reference to the temples themselves, except in the case of those which, 
being the result of private endowment, were never considered as the 
property of the State. The contract for building a temple was made 
by certain officers duly appointed and empowered by the State, and 
the necessary disbursements on account of such works must have been 
sanctioned by the authority of the popular assembly. This may be 
inferred from the evidence of the few inscriptions relative to the 
building of temples which have come down to us. One of these 
recently found at Lebadea in Boeotia, and published by Kumanudes in 
the Athenaion (iv. p. 369), contains a contract for the building of a 
temple of Zeus Basileus, full of most minute and elaborate specifi- 
cations as to the execution of the work, and the penalties to be 
enforced against the contractors, surveyors, and all other persons 
employed ou the building for any shortcoming or transgression of the 
rules laid down. The celebrated inscription relating to the Erech- 
theion, to which I referred in my former memoir, contains a survey of 
that temple while in course of construction, made in pursuance of a 
decree of the Athenian people, B.c. 409.! 

In a decree recently discovered at Athens permission is granted by 


! The Arundel marble (Béckh, No. 2266) must be part of a similar decree of the 
people of Delos, specifying the conditions under which contracts are to be made for 
the repair of the temple of Apollo. 
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the senate to the priest of Asklepios and Hygieia to restore at his 
own expense the temple of the god whom he served, and to put in 
new doors and roof. 

The next class of inscriptions I have to deal with are those relating 
to the ministers of religion. When we speak of Greek priests, we 
must bear in mind that nowhere among the Hellenic States do we 
find a sacerdotal order so completely severed from the rest of the com- 
munity as the priests and Levites of ancient Judea, or the clergy of 
medizval Christendom. In Greek society we discover no such broadly 
marked division as is implied in the terms clerics and laymen, and in 
the relations between Greek priests and their fellow-citizens, so far as 
we know them, there are few traces of that antagonism which the 
history of other religions exhibits wherever the power and pretensions 
of a sacerdotal order are no longer in harmony with the general feel- 
ings of the community. 

As among the Greeks there was no regular sacerdotal order cor- 
responding with our idea of a clergy, so it becomes very difficult to 
present a clear and definite statement of the authority of the ministers 
of religion in ancient Hellas, of their functions, grades, and social 
influence. We find from inscriptions that the titles by which these 
sacred functionaries are designated vary in different States. We 
have as yet insufficient data to enable us to define the duties and 
offices of the various ministers so designated. To begin, however, 
with the most prominent of these titles—the hiereus and the hiereia 
—there can be no doubt that in most Greek States these two re- 
presented the priest and priestess of highest rank attached to a 
temple. Now, such priests and priestesses were not appointed by any 
uniform system; there was, so to speak, no fixed rule of ordination. 
Some priesthoods were hereditary, some elective ; and in later times, 
when some Greek cities were autonomous only in name, we find an 
instance of the appointment of a priest by royal mandate; and again, 
some priests were appointed for life, others for a term of years. 
Nearly all the information we possess as to the mode of appointment 
of priests and priestesses is derived from inscriptions. In a Halicar- 
nassian decree we have a list of twenty-seven priests of Poseidon, 
from which it appears that the succession to this office did not pass’ 
from father to son, but from brother to brother; the priesthood de- 
volved to the sons of the eldest brother in the order of their seniority, 
then to the sons of the next brother, then back again to the grandson 
of the eldest brother, and so forth. 

On the other hand we have from this same city, Halicarnassus, an 
inscription (Béckh, No. 2656) which proves that priesthoods were 
sometimes purchased by individuals under certain conditions imposed 
by the State; and in an inscription recently found at Erythre in Ionia, 
and now preserved in the museum of the Evangelical School at Smyrna, 
we have a long list of sales of priesthoods, in which the price paid, the 
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‘name of the purchaser and of his surety, are duly registered. The 
sums paid seem small; the priesthood of Hermes Agoraios commands 
the highest price, 4,610 drachme, equal to about 184/. 8s.2_ The here- 
ditary right toa priesthood was probably derived in most instances 
from the ancient gens from which the family sprang in whom this 
dignity was vested. Certain rites peculiar to that gens, and from 
which the members of other gentes were jealously excluded, were handed 
down from father to son in a particular family; and it was the un- 
broken tradition and continuous observance of these rites and the 
mystery attached to them that must in many cases have invested this 
family with a sacerdotal authority from time immemorial. Thus, as 
Herodotus tells us, Telines, the ancestor of Gelon and Hieron of 
Syracuse, migrated from Cnidus to Sicily, carrying with him the 
Triopia sacra, mysterious rites connected with the worship of 
Demeter and Proserpine. Hence the sacred office of hierophant of 
these deities was claimed by the descendants of Telines as their 
peculiar privilege and dignity; and it was in this capacity, according 
to Herodotus, that Gelon acquired in his native city, Gela, that as- 
cendency which ultimately led to his rule in Syracuse. So again, the 
illustrious family of Eumolpide, at Eleusis, who claimed descent from 
a mythic ancestor, Eumolpos, were hereditary hierophants of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. The office of torch-bearer (daduchos) in the 
same hierarchy was hereditary in the family of Kallias from B.c. 590 
to B.c. 380, when, this family becoming extinct, this dignity was trans- 
ferred to the family of Lykomedes, to which Themistokles belonged. 
Sometimes in reward for some special service a priesthood was 
granted to some citizen and his heirs for ever by decree of the people. 

In the Greek republics no person was eligible for the priesthood 
who was not a full citizen, and persons of rank and birth were preferred. 
Those who followed mean and degrading callings, or led immoral and 
dissolute lives, were considered unworthy of so great an honour. The 
duties and obligations of the Greek ministers of religion must 
have varied as much as the rituals with which they were connected. 
In the earlier stages of Greek civilisation the hiereus of a particu- 
lar deity was charged with the duty of looking to the repairs of the 
temple and with the general custody of sacred property, and we may 
infer from a passage in the Politics of Aristotle (vi. 3) that this was 
still the case in smaller cities in his own time. But from the period 
when inscriptions begin more fully to inform us as to the religious 
antiquities of the Greeks—that is to say, from the age of Perikles 
downwards—we find that in the more highly organised communities 
functions and dignities which may have been originally concentrated 
in the hiereus were distributed among a number of officers appointed 
by the State. Thus all connected with the architecture and repairs 


2 Compare the inscription from the hieron of Zeus Urios, on the Bosporos 
(Monatsbericht of the Academy of Berlin, July 1877, p. 476). 
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of the temple was in the charge of the neopoios. The treasures of the 
god were confided to special treasurers called hierotamic, and the 
accounts of expenditure and receipts were rendered to auditors, 
logistw, appointed by the State. The great periodical festivals 
connected with particular temples, again, were managed by officers 
chosen ad hoc by the people. The special business of the hiereug 
in all pagan time was to be well acquainted with all the ritual of the 
temple to which he was attached, to see that the sacrifices were duly 
performed by authorised persons, and that the sanctity of the altar 
and sacred precincts was never violated by profane intruders. The 
ancient liturgies consisted of a number of minute observances, which 
were prescribed in public laws and in sacred books with the most 
scrupulous accuracy. These books were the rubrics and kalendars of 
ancient paganism. We have in inscriptions several specimens of 
such ordinances. 

In a decree of the city of Mykonos (Athenaion, ii. p. 237) isa 
list of certain days on which certain victims are to be offered. On 
the 12th of the month Poseideon a white ram and a lamb are to be 
sacrificed to Poseidon. - The senate is to provide these victims, which 
are to be paid for out of the customs duty on fish. As these fish must 
have been caught in the neighbouring sea, such sacrifices were 
probably a thank-offering to Poseidon for a good yield of the fishery 
or a propitiatory offering in anticipation of such a godsend. In the 
month Lenaion, again, the harvest was to be celebrated by the 
sacrifice to Demeter of a sow pregnant with her first litter; a boar was 
at the same time sacrificed to Persephone. It seems clear from the 
evidence of these inscriptions that the priests attached to the temples 
were in no sense the makers of these laws, which are always in the 
form of decrees of the people; but such ordinances may have been 
sometimes framed by the civil government at the suggestion of the 
priests, and it was certainly their duty to put them in force and to 
exact the appointed penalties for their transgression. It is probable 
that at the entrance to every sacred precinct a notice was set up 
declaring through what acts or through contact with what animals 
or things persons became impure, and so debarred from access to the 
hieron. Such ordinances were not, like the Mosaic law, consolidated 
in a general code to which all special cases could be referred, but 
varied in their character according to the particular worship for 
which they were enacted, as we see by the few specimens which have 
been preserved in inscriptions. One of these, from Lindos in Rhodes, 
begins with the declaration that the highest state of purity is to have 
a healthy mind, free from guilty conscience, in a healthy body. Then 
follows an index ciborum prohibitorum ; those who wish to enter 
the hieron must abstain from lentils and goat’s flesh for three previous 
days, and from fresh cheese for one day. This last article, according to 
Strabo, was absolutely forbidden to the priestess of Athené Polias 
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at Athens. The impurity contracted by contact with a dead body 
could only be purged by a quarantine of forty days. In the ancient 
silver mines at Laurion in Attica was found a similar inscription in 
reference to the worship of a deity called Mén Tyrannos, which had: 
been imported into Attica in Roman times. In this case garlic and 
pork are the proscribed articles of food, and the quarantine required 
after contact with a dead body is limited to ten days. No homicide 
is permitted to approach the precinct at all. 

An unedited inscription from Ialysos in Rhodes gives us a law 
relating to the sacred precinct round the temple of Alektrona. No 
horse, mule, ass, or any other beast of burden is to be allowed to 
enter within this precinct. No one is to tread on this ‘holy ground’ 
in shoes made of hog’s leather, or to introduce anything else belonging 
to swine. Any one transgressing these rules is bound to purify the 
precinct, or he will be held guilty of impiety (asebeia). Any one intro- 
ducing sheep into the sacred precinct must pay an obol for each sheep. 
Three copies of this law are to be engraved on marble and set up in 
different places. In the Athenian inscription already referred to, 
which prohibits the taking timber or firewood from the hieron of 
Apollo, the proclamation is in the name of the hiereus of the god, 
who, in conjunction with the demarch, is to exact a fine of fifty 
drachme from any trespasser if he is a free citizen, and to report his 
name to the Basileus Archon and to the Senate, in pursuance of the 
decree of the people. If the transgressor is a slave, he is to receive 
fifty lashes, and his name, together with that of his master, is to be in 
like manner reported to the basileus archon. The wilful transgres- 
sion of any laws relating to a temple and its ritual was regarded as 
asebeia, ‘impiety,’ a crime which in its aggravated form was punished 
with the severest penalties, as we know from the instances of Alci- 
biades and Andocides, who were accused of having desecrated the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Such offences at Athens came under the cog- 
nisance of the basileus archon, who may be considered as the re- 
ligious head of the community, exercising the jurisdiction which 
probably belonged originally to the kings of Attica. 

The duties of priestesses were analogous to those of the priests. 
We can form some idea of them from the Halicarnassian inscription 
already referred to, in which the office of priestess of Artemis Pergaia 
is offered for sale. The conditions under which a legal purchase can 
be effected are very different from those which English law imposes 
on the purchaser of the next presentation to a living. The priestess 
must be able to show an aristocratic descent for three generations on 
both sides. Her appointment is for life; she has to perform the 
public sacrifices and those offered by individuals. Every new moon 
she is to make a solemn thanksgiving or supplicatio on behalf of the 
city. She is to put the hieron in order, where a treasury for the 
goddess is to be provided. In the month in which the public sacrifice 

Vox. III.-—No. 16. 3 Z 
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is performed, she is tomake a collection ‘in front of the island, i.e. in 
a quarter of the city which must have been one of the most frequented, 
but this collection is not to be a quéte from house to house ; the pro-. 
ceeds are to be for the priestess, who is also to receive a drachma for 
évery monthly thanksgiving. She is also entitled to a-joint and other 
parts of every victim in a public sacrifice. The treasure of the 
goddess is not placed in her charge, but in that of certain officers 
called exetaste, scrutineers, who are to open it once a year and take 
out what is required for the necessary expenditure on public worship. 

The principle of Mosaic law, that those who minister to the altar 
are to be fed from the altar, prevailed also among the Greeks, At 
every sacrifice certain parts of the victim were reserved for the 
officiating priest,and a small fee was probably always exacted from 
each private sacrificer. Besides these perquisites, the ministers of 
religion must have derived more or less emolument from the produce 
of sacred lands, and some percentage may have accrued to them from 
the interest of money lent to the temple. Their usual place of 
dwelling was within the hieron, and it is to be presumed that the 
deity whom they served exacted no rent. But the main advantage 
of the sacerdotal office was the personal dignity and social authority 
which its holder enjoyed. Homer describes a Trojan. priest of the 
Homeric age as ‘honoured by the people as if he were a god ;’ and 
though in historical times the Greek hiereus hardly held so exalted 
a position, there is no doubt that he was regarded as not merely the 
guardian of a temple, and as presiding over its sacrifices and rites, 
but as the interpreter of the will and disposition of the god as mani- 
fested through oracles, dreams, and other mysterious signs, the mean- 
ing of which could only be communicated to the profane outside 
world through the authorised sacerdotal channel. Having alone 
access to the inner sanctuary or Holy of Holies of a deity, and being 
the exclusive possessors of the secrets connected with his worship, the 
priests regarded themselves as the mediators between their fellow- 
mortals and the god whom they served. 

When pestilence or other manifestations of divine wrath smote 
their countrymen, the priests generally contrived to account for the 
calamity, and to prescribe some sacerdotal nostrum as a remedy. 
Certain crimes had been committed, certain laws of ritual had been 
violated, either by the generation then living or their ancestors, and 
the offended deity could only be appeased by specified expiatory 
offerings or acts. When a sacrifice took place, it was the business of 
the priests to note all the signs and incidents which were held to 
indicate the approval or disapproval of the deity to whom the offering 
was made ; these portents and tokens formed a symbolical language 
which none but the ministers of the altar and the attendant soothsayers 


* On the topography of Halicarnassus see my History of Discoveries, ii. Part I. 
p. 275. 
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éould rightly interpret, and through which they professed to read the 
future. Within their own hallowed precinct, the authority of the 
priests must have been very great, because they were armed with the 

wer of excommunicating those who violated the local religious 
laws, and the imprecations which they could invoke against sacri- 
legious persons inspired a terror which not even the philosophical 
sceptic could venture openly to defy, however secretly he may have 
sneered at pious frauds. In those temples which possessed the right 
of asylum, the priest seems to have exercised jurisdiction in the case 
of fugitive slaves who were reclaimed by their masters, but who could 
not be given up without his sanction. 

In all the public festivals the priests had special posts of honour, 
and in the Dionysiac theatre at Athens may be seen to this day the 
chairs of the priests and priestesses of the Attic deities ranged co- 
ordinately with the seats assigned to the chief civil magistrates. On 
certain public oceasions the priest or priestess assumed the costume 
and attributes of the divinity whom they served. The decrees of 
Rhodes and of several of the Doric colonies of Sicily show us that in 
these cities the eponymous magistrate was a priest. It was these 
peculiar honours and privileges which made the sacerdotal office a 
special object of ambition to the rich classes in the Greek republics. 
Nor was it at any time a part of democratic policy to discourage such 
ambition. The kind of influence which the office of priest could 
confer on a citizen was not thought to be politically dangerous, or 
likely to lead to any attack on the liberties of the people. On the 
other hand, the rich men chosen for these sacred offices had it in their 
power to gratify public feeling, and at the same time to show their 
own piety, by conducting the religious ceremonies and festivals with 
@ pomp and splendour which would have been impossible, had 
they not largely contributed to the expenses out of their private 
means. Evidence of such devout and public-spirited munificence is 
to be found in those inscriptions in which priests and priestesses are 
publicly honoured for certain extraordinary services and gifts. 

Thus, an Athenian decree crowns the priest of Zeus Soter for his 
sacrifice in behalf of the senate and people, which he has performed 
with due honour and zeal. In an Athenian decree, to which I 
have already referred, the priest of Asklepios and Hygieia is allowed 
by the senate to inscribe his name as dedicator on the temple which 
he restores at his own expense. 

In an inscription from Aphrodisias in Caria (Béckh, No. 2820), 
we find special honour given to Gaia, daughter of Diodoros, who is 
designated ‘the chaste priestess for life of the goddess Heré, and 
mother of the city,’ and who also twice held the office of priestess of 
the emperors, gave the entire people magnificent banquets, and sup- 
plied oil for the public baths in the most lavish manner; and it is 
especially mentioned in her praise that in the dramatic contests she 
322 
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first introduced music so new and attractive that it drew all the 
neighbouring cities to take part in these entertainments. 

M. Foucart has recently published a Mantinean inscription jp 
which Phaena, a priestess of Demeter, is honoured for the extra. 
ordinary zeal and munificence for which she has been distinguished 
both before and after the term of her office. The decree in her 
honour is drawn up in the name of a synod or college of priestesses 
of Demeter, of which college Phaena was doubtless a member. 

The decree recounts the sumptuous munificence with which she 
performed all the liturgies required during her term of office, the 
magnificent banquets with which she entertained her sister priestesses, 
the endowment which she settled on their college, and which she 
made a permanent charge on her estate after death. In reward for 
all this pious liberality it is decreed that Phaena is to be invited to 
all the sacrifices and festivals held in honour of the goddess, and this 
honorary decree is to be engraved on a marble stele. 

It appears from a decree of the city of Ilium (Béckh. No. 3599), 
that a priest presented to the city a gift of 15,000 drachme, about 
600/., out of the interest of which a yearly sacrifice was to be 
provided. These inscriptions in honour of priests become more fre- 
quent during the Roman Empire, and we learn from them that it 
had then become common for the priesthoods of several temples to be 
held by the same person. There appears to be no evidence of such 
pluralism in the earlier republican period. 

Besides the hiereus or priest, and the hiereia or priestess, we 
find attached to Greek temples a variety of ministers whose offices 
are indicated by their names. Thus, the hierophant was the priest 
who in the Eleusinian rites revealed the mysteries to the initiated ; the 
daduchos bore the sacred torch in the same worship; the Meido- 
phoros was the bearer of the key in the rites of Hekate; the 
hierokeryx, a title retained to this day in the Eastern ‘Church, was 
specially charged with making proclamations and announcements in 
reference to the order of the rites. The lowtrophoros and the 
hydrophoros were the bearers of sacred water used in the ritual. 
The kosmeteira was, as her name implies, the mistress of the robes 
or tirewoman of the goddess whom she served, and it was her business 
to superintend the dress and ornaments with which the sacred image 
was adorned. The neokoros, a term which originally meant the 
sweeper out of the temple, became in course of centuries a sacerdotal 
title of the highest distinction, as we know by the evidence of coins 
and inscriptions in Asia Minor. In temples where there was an 
oracle, the will of the god was declared by certain priests or 
priestesses, to whom the title of mantis or prophetes was given. 
The prophetes was not a prophet in our sense, but the functionary 
speaking in the name and authority of the god.‘ 


* The persons who professed the science of divination (mantike), and who were 
the interpreters of oracles, dreams, omens, and other mcans of prognosticating 
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The sacred functionaries probably multiplied in proportion as 
the wealth of the temples and the fame of their worship grew, and 
accordingly we find from inscriptions that time-honoured and cele- 
brated shrines such as that of Ephesus or Eleusis were ministered to by 
avariety of functionaries. And here the question arises—Were these 
functionaries coordinate, or in what manner were they organised ? 
On this point we have very scanty information. At Eleusis the 
hierophant chosen from the ancient family of Eumolpide was 
certainly the chief priest, and next to him probably ranked the 
daduchos, who carried the torch in the mysteries, wearing a purple 
robe and a myrtle crown. The hierophantis or female hierophant 
at Eleusis, who was also chosen from a sacerdotal family, was also a 
great personage. On the base of the statue of one of these priestesses 
found at Eleusis is an inscription in which she thus addresses all 
future generations. ‘I am the mother of Marcianus, the daughter 
of Demetrius ; let no one utter my name which, when severed from the 
world by becoming hierophantis, I hid in inaccessible depths. I have 
not initiated the scns of Leda, nor Herakles, but the ruler of the 
world, Hadrian, who has poured so much wealth on Athens.’ This 
emperor was admitted to the novitiate in the Eleusinian mysteries 
aD. 125, and to the final initiation in a.p. 135. 

At Eleusis, at Delphi, at Ephesus, and other celebrated seats of 
worship, there must have been a local hierarchy, and it is to be 
presumed that the priest of highest rank had a certain authority over 
the others; but whether these ministers formed a kind of sacred 
college over which a high priest presided, or whether all differences 
between them were referred to such a magistrate as the basileus 
archon, are points about which we have no sure information. In 
some of the Asiatic sacred communities, such as Strabo describes at 
both the Komanas and at Zela, the high priest may have been 
invested with theocratic authority, and in Roman times the title of 
archiereus appears in various cities of Asia Minor. Sometimes this 
title is given to the president of a college of priests, sometimes it is 
assumed by the minister of a dominant cult. It was probably the 
policy of the Romans to encourage centralisation in the religious 
organisation of their provinces, and the titles ‘ Archiereus of Asia’ 
and Asiarch were probably introduced by them into Asia Minor. 


future events, were sometimes attached to temples, but oftener exercised the calling 
of soothsayer independently. In many cases the gift of prophecy was held to be 
hereditary. The influence of these diviners (manteis) was probably quite as great, 
if not greater than that of the priests, and if I only notice this class of religious 
functionaries with a passing allusion, it is because there are very few inscriptions 
which throw any light on their proceedings and authority. 

A curious Ephesian fragment relative to divination by the flight of birds is given 
in Bickh, No. 2953, and a few oracles written in doggrel hexameters are preserved 
in inscriptions. Others, graven on plates of lead, have been found at Dodona-in———~. 
the recent excavations there by M. Carapano, and are published in-the- splendid | ES 
work on his discoveries just issued. ae Ne 
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I have as yet only noticed the higher ranks of the sacerdotal 
order. But we find in inscriptions mention of diaconi, whence ou 
word ‘deacon,’ who were certainly a lower grade of the priesthood, and 
it is obvious that many offices of a purely menial nature, such as 
the hewing of wood and drawing of water, must have been required 
in temples. Hence it-was that slaves were in many cases dedicated 
to the service of a divinity, and were consequently called hieroduli. 
In the temple of Apollo at Delphi was a host of such slaves, whose 
ranks were recruited from prisoners of war, and whose condition was 
very superior to that of ordinary slaves. Such hierodules formed a 
large part of the population of the sacred island of Delos. We are 
enabled by the evidence of inscriptions to distinguish two forms by 
which a slave was dedicated to the service of a divinity, and which 
both amounted to enfranchisement subject to certain conditions. 
According to the first of these forms the master dedicated the slave 
to the god, and released him from all future liability to servitude ; but 
in order to give this release a due guarantee, the newly enfranchised 
slave was placed henceforth under the protection of the priest of the 
temple and of the local magistrates, who were bound to punish with 
a fine any attempt to deprive him of his liberty. This form of 
dedication occurs in. inscriptions from the temples of  Sarapis at 
Orchomenos, Cheronea and. Coronea in Boeotia, in that of Athené 
Polias at Daulis, and that of Asclepios at Stiris. 

The other mode of enfranchisement was by a solemn act of sale, 
by which the ownership of the slave was transferred to a.god on pay- 
ment of a sum of money, which was in fact the ransom of the slave, 
and which he had to provide for himself, 

About five hundred inscriptions relating to this mode of enfran- 
chisement have been discovered at Delphi, and from these we obtain 
very curious information as to the form of this sale. The master, 
accompanied by his slave, presented himself before the temple of 
Apollo at the principal entrance. There the two priests of the god 
met him to receive the slave, and, in the presence of three senators 
and of a certain number of witnesses, handed over the purchase- 
money to the master. The transaction was not a simple act of sale, 
but was fenced round with many conditions. The seller had to 
furnish one or more sureties (bebaioteres), who undertook to maintain 
the validity of the sale and to defend the slave against all who 
sought to deprive him of his liberty. If the seller or his sureties 
failed to fulfil this guarantee, an action might be brought against 
them in the name of the god, and they were liable, if condemned, to 
pay a fine equal to the price of the slave and half as much again. 
The deed of sale, after having been duly certified by the priests, 
senators, and other attesting witnesses, was handed over to the custody 
of a citizen designated for that purpose in the deed, and a copy. of it 
was engraved on the walls of the temple. Under the protection of 
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this instrument the person of the enfranchised slave was safe from all 
attempt to reduce him back to slavery ; he had a right to resist any 
such attempt by force, and to invoke the aid of any bystander, nor 
would any legal liability be incurred by such interference, which was 
regarded as having the direct authority of the god himself. 

While the slave was thus protected, we find associated with this 
foria of enfranchisement certain provisions which were made in the 
interest of the master. The boon of liberty was not an absolute but 
a conditional grant. The master, while selling the ownership of his 
slave to Apollo, often reserved for himself the right of his services for 
a term of years or for his own life, or even might bequeath such a 
right to another person after his demise. During this period of 
service the slave, though sold to the god, was still obliged to execute 
the orders of his master, who could, in moderation, chastise him for 
disobedience, but could not sell him to another person. 

The particular duties which had to be performed during these 
years of mitigated servitude are sometimes specified in the instrument 
of enfranchisement. It is stipulated in the case of one slave that he 
must accompany his master in a voyage to Egypt; another has to 
educate two children ; another, the slave of a physician, has to assist 
his master in his calling for five years; but what is especially insisted 
on as 4 duty is the care of the master in his old age and due attention 
to his funeral rites. If the slave declined to serve out his time of 
bondage, he was bound to find a substitute, or redeem his liberty by 
another payment. Another stipulation which we find in these deeds 
of sale was the right reserved by the master to inherit the slave’s 
property, and sometimes this claim is continued into the second 
generation, if the children of the slave die without issue. Unless all 
the conditions specified in the deed of sale were scrupulously fulfilled, 
the enfranchisement was void, As disputes on these points between 
master and slave were likely to occur, a tribunal of three arbitrators 
was appointed, to which both parties could appeal. 


C. T. NEwtTon. 
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VOLTAIRE AND MADAME DU CHATELET 
AT CIREY. 


Tae world is brimful of mistakes and misapprehensions concerning 
its great men both during life and after it; the valets-de-chambre 
retail all the puerilities, the friends paint their fancy portraits with- 
out shadows, the enemies daub theirs with such dark ones that the 
high lights stand out weird and unnatural, and the picture thus trans- 
mitted to posterity would be totally unrecognisable by the original if 
he could rise from his grave to take a glance at it. Poor human 
nature seldom receives its due meed of praise or blame ; it is vainly 
expected to be either divine or diabolical, and causes disappointment 
to one side or the other according as it falls short of either of these 
standards. Society has an unkind habit of giving a dog a bad name 
and hanging him, and people who strive to be fair and just in their 
estimate of their fellows are called Quixotic and eccentric, while their 
views are not only not sympathised with, but characterised as im- 
practicable and dangerous. Of course a great deal is attributable to 
ignorance. We get hold, rightly or wrongly, of an isolated fact in 
a person’s life, one of his crotchets or opinions, consider it typical, and 
laud or condemn it accordingly, when all the time it was called forth 
by exceptional circumstances, and is at direct variance with the usual 
tenor of his existence and temper of his mind. 

Voltaire is one who has thus suffered at the hands of both his 
contemporaries and his successors; he was long ago branded as an 
infidel, and even by those who have the courage to think for them- 
selves on that score, he is regarded as a cynical, unattractive, and un- 
amiable personage. The best known period of his life is that which 
he spent at the Court of Frederic the Great, the book by which most 
of us gauge our acquaintance with his works is the Histowre de 
Charles XII., he has a somewhat misty reputation as a good hater, 
an allusion to his deathbed is occasionally made by a clergyman eager 
to point a moral and warn his followers whither the free-thinking 
proclivities of the present day may tend—and there we stop short. 
Beyond that point Voltaire is a nonentity—a lay figure, or perhaps 
even a béte noire in our study of imagination. As poet, dramatist, 
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lover, friend, and philosopher, he is a stranger to us, and yet it was 
in these phases of life that he had his true being. He has been re- 
resented as a miserly trifler equally occupied with his beloved money 
and his wretched health, divided between his passion for Dutch 
pictures and his love of making bargains in the purchase of them. 
He was a master of that delicate yet merciless satire which is essen- 
tially French, and—if we may coin a term—tigerish ; and though his 
sentences may seem light on first. reading, every word bites deeper as 
we review it. In his letters are some of the most exquisite passages, 
clever, playful, charming, and graceful, that ever distinguished the 
epistolary correspondence of any homme de lettres. They are far 
too little known, and it will be our aim in the ensuing pages to cull 
some cf the fairest blossoms, and present a less forbidding aspect ot 
their writer to English eyes than they have been accustomed to 
regard. 
No adequate idea can be formed of the Sieur Arouet de Voltaire 
without some notice of Madame du Chatelet, the woman who was his 
chosen friend and familiar spirit, though not his wife, throughout so 
many years of mingled triumph and exile. He first saw her when 
little more than a child in her father’s house; she was married at 
eighteen to the Marquis Florent Claude du Chatelet-Lomond, and 
before many years had rolled over her head had tasted some of the 
unwhvlesomest fruits of the tree of knowledge. She learned to know 
life as it was in that corrupt age, the world, her own charms, the 
value of her splendid intellect, and the inferiority of her husband. 
Madame du Deffand describes her with a pen dipped in gall 
and vinegar, but Maupertuis and Madame Denis, who were never- 
theless not her friends, say she had an harmonious and pleasing face, 
large, clear, beautiful eyes with a tender expression, surmounted 
by thick eyebrows, above which rose a wide and intelligent forehead. 
Her figure was large and bony, and she was excessively fond of all 
kinds of ornaments, and was the first to laugh at her own taste, or the 
want of it. At an age when few children can speak their mother 
tongue plainly, she learned Italian and Latin, at fifteen she began a 
translation of Virgil, and later on, under the auspices of Voltaire, 
became a successful student of geometry and the Newtonian philo- 
sophy. Her attainments did not prevent her from being essentially 
feminine ; she had her frivolities and a kind of childish naiveté which 
was all the more charming because it was balanced by intelligence, 
and what we are accustomed to express by the one word—character. 
She was also an accomplished musician, and sang beautifully. Of 
an ardent, impulsive, and inquiring disposition, she was thrown into 
a world without scruples, and where the grossest immorality was 
openly practised and revelled in. Unprotected by any affection 
for her husband, and encouraged in gallantry by his evil example, 
she possessed with all her frailties a sincere power of loving, though 
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it was expended on more than one object. Both mind and heart 
needed occupation, and before shé was twenty-seven her list of lovers 
had, included M. de Guébriant and the Duc de Richelieu. The 
latter was a notorious woman-hunter, caring only for pursuit and 
vietory, and dropping his victim as soon as won. Madame du Chitelet 
had sufficient discrimination to detect the first symptoms of his 
waning fancy, and sufficient pride to gather herself together and 
offer to him and his second wife when he married a warm, con- 
stant, and tender friendship which was accepted and reciprocated by 
both. She entered on the deeper phase of her connection with Vol- 
taire in 1733, being reintroduced to him by M. Dumas d’Aigueberre, 
and meeting him frequently at the house of Madame de St. Pierre. 
Their mutual liking, founded on admiration, esteem, and similitude 
of tastes, soon passed beyond the stage at which it was dissimulated 
before a society which had by its own showing no right to condemn 
or resent it. He was then thirty-nine years of age, in the prime of 
life, and possessed, in addition to his literary prestige, of that verve 
éblowissante which (to their praise be it said) women frequently 
prefer to the vulgar attractions of a handsome physique. Up to 
this period he had been accused of rigorously excluding love from 
all his plans, and as much as possible from his works, but under the 
influence of a grand passion he became more than ever a poet, and 
sent forth to the world his tragedy of Adelaide de Guesclin, into 
which, to quote his own words, he poured forth his soul, ‘in love, 
jealousy, fury, benevolence, probity, and greatness of soul.’ Madame 
du Chatelet writes of it to Richelieu: ‘I am charmed that Adelaide 
pleases yon; it has touched me. I find it tender, noble, touching, 
well written, and the fifth act charming.’ 

There was at this time in Paris an elderly musician named 
Rameau, whose one consuming desire was to have the opportunity of 
wedding his own music to immortal verse, but although to compass 
his end he knocked at all doors, none were opened to him. Life was 
fleeting, he had no time to lose, and his heart burned within him 
to feel that the possibility of a great opera was stifled in his breast 
for want of a poem to inspire it. His desire was at length made 
known by Mdlle. Deshayes to Voltaire, who, always ready to do a 
kindness either in or out of the beaten track, replied, with his 
habitual facility and grace, that he was at the orders of ‘ la Muse 
Deshayes ’ and of her musician, whom he at once named Orpheus. The 
subject chosen was Samson, and its success was for the time being 
great. Although ill at the time, Voltaire went to its first perfor- 
mance, and said he was conceited enough to be content with at least 
its singularity.. He even wrote to Rameau: ‘ My marriage with you 
is as dear to. me as the one I have just concluded (the marriage of 
M. de Richeliew); our children will not be dukes and peers, but, t hanks 
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to your care and your talent, they will be immortal, Adieu! You 
nave two wives, Madame Rameau and myself.’ 

One can hardly imagine a poet and philosopher seriously setting 
to work as a match-maker, yet so it was, he actually brought about 
the marriage of Mademoiselle de Guise with M. de Richelieu. The 
lady was not pretty, though she was very clever; she brought no 
fortune to her husband, and neither of them offered the other any 
affection. The duke’s antecedents were terrible, and had he married 
a very queen of beauty it is most unlikely that he would have sacri- 
ficed to her happiness a future of illicit conquests and brilliant 
scandals. But as in those days husbands and wives lived so much 
apart, this was not supposed to be of any importance, Voltaire, 
having some experience of human frailty, and some pity for the girl 
who might be foolish enough to dream of love possibly dawning in her 
married life, gave the bride a little delicate advice as well as he 


could : 


Ne vous aimez pas trop, c'est moi qui vous en prie ; 

C'est le plus sir moyen de vous aimer toujours : 

Tl vaut mieux étre amis tout le temps de la vie 
Que d'étre amants pour quelques jours. 


A passage of arms between Rousseau and himself has no doubt 
had great weight with critics, and. it does not indeed add to the 
reputation of our poet for anything but talent. One day at table 
Rousseau made an epigram between two glasses of champagne, ‘ pour 
hupper la téte du roquet.’ . Voltaire retorted that it was far more 
applicable to its author than to him. This was not much, but_more 
came of it. Having neither tragedy nor comedy just then to occupy 
his brain, he wrote an ‘ Epistle on Calumny,’ and dedicated it under a 
slight veil to Madame du Chatelet. This would have been all.very 
well, considered in the abstract, had it. not contained twenty-five 
terrible verses launched at Rousseau under the name of Rufus, paint- 
ing him as the vilest of wretches, the most perfidious of souls, and 
most atrocious of criminals. He spoke of it in his letters and pro- 
mised it to his friends, but ‘la belle Emilie’ interposed and kept it 
for a time from the greater number. Voltaire at length sent a copy 
to Cideville with these words: ‘ You see I hate Rousseau; but he 
who knows not how to hate knows not how to love either.’ 

Although his enemies felt the lash of his tongue pretty severely, 
he showed himself expansive, generous, and indulgent to his friends, 
who did not always repay him with gratitude. His treatment of the 
Abbé Linant was large-hearted in the extreme; he not only gave 
him an apartment in his house, but endeavoured ‘to find him a 
pleasant companion. His own account of the matter is so modest 
and genial that one’s heart warms to the ‘man who ‘could do such 


‘disinterested kindnesses. 
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He is but poorly lodged at my house, he writes, but it is not my fault, it is his 
own. He found on his arrival a companion I have got for him, and with whom 
I believe he will be pleased. He is a young man named Lefébvre, who also writes 
harmonious verses, and who, like Linant, is born a poet and poor. I wish my 
fortune were large enough to make their lives pleasanter, but as I have no wealth 
to share with them they condescend to partake of ty poverty. I am not like 
most Parisians; I would rather have friends than superfluities, and I prefer a man 
of letters to a good cook or two carriage-horses. 


Lefébvre was a young man of much promise, only twenty years old, 
and without money or health. Death cut short his career, and all he 
left behind him were some verses addressed to his patron and some 
fragments of an unfinished tragedy. 

It is difficult for us in this liberal age to realise how narrow, 
despotic, and arbitrary was the censorship of the press with which 
the French literati had to deal in those days. During Voltaire’s 
residence in London some years previously, he had written a series of 
letters, in which the justice rendered to the civilisation of the friendly 
nation among whom he had taken refuge became criticism and satire 
of the institutions, government, legislation, and civil and religious 
policy of his own country. Many circumstances caused delay in 
their publication. Voltaire was not the man to be caught tripping 
if he knew it, and before giving to the world his notes on Newton 
and his philosophy he placed himself in communication with Mau- 
pertuis, the first authority in France on the subject. The issue of 
their correspondence may be gathered from the following curious 
sentence with which one of Voltaire’s epistles concludes: ‘ Your first 
letter baptized me in the Newtonian faith, your second gave me 
confirmation, and in thanking you for both sacraments, I have the 
honour,’ &c. Still, he was not quite sure that he had not gone 
too far, and in order to obtain favour with those in power, and avert 
thunderbolts from his own head, he read some parts of his Lettres sur 
les Anglais to Cardinal Fleury, and as with judicious care he chose 
those relating to the Quakers, the Cardinal found them only provoca- 
tive of laughter. 


There is but one letter about Locke (he says to Cideville). The only philo- 
sophical subject I have touched is the little trifle of the immortality of the soul, 
but it ts a matter of too much consequence to be treated seriously. It was necessary 
to press it out rather than fly in the face of our lords the theologians, people who 
see so clearly the spirituality of the soul that if they could they would burn the 
bodies of those who doubt it. 


This last sentence reminds one of Mr. Ruskin’s saying in a recent 
number of Fors Clavigera, that the orthodox bishops would find satis- 
faction in burning Dr. Colenso at St. Paul’s, and making Ludgate 
Hill safer for horses with the ashes of him ! 

He at length commissioned Thiériot to have the dangerous letters 
published in London, and wrote to him in his usual happy manner: 
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‘I shall consider myself well paid for all my trouble, if this work 
procures for me the esteem of good people, and for you their money. 
Nothing is so sweet as to make at the same time one’s own reputation 
and the fortune of one’s friend.’ 

Immediately after the appearance of the English edition one was 
printed in Paris by M. Joré, whose hardiesse soon lodged him in the 
Bastille, while a lettre-de-cachet was issued for the apprehension of 
the author, who was at that time taking part in the festivities at 
Monjeu in honour of the marriage of the Duc de Richelieu, but being 
warned by his friends, and the authorities not being perhaps over- 
anxious to take him, he had time to get into Lorraine under the 
pretext of drinking the waters. Madame du Chatelet was in despair 
at the separation ; she was not accustomed to live without him, and 
the idea of irretrievably losing him poisoned all the sweets of her life. 
She very cleverly informed her correspondents that he was going to 
Bale or Geneva, and that if she were in his place she would retire to 
London or the Hague. Meanwhile he heard of the duel fought by 
Richelieu with the Prince de Lixin, in which report said that the 
duke was dangerously wounded; and without any thought for his 
own safety, he bent his steps at once towards the army of the Rhine, 
with which his friend was encamped. Rumour had, however, magni- 
fied the danger, and Voltaire, instead of watching by a sick bed, was 
féted and lionised as much as the exigencies of camp life allowed. 
The Court took his visit to the army very much amiss, and he began 
to contemplate seriously the advisability of going to England. But 
ene tie held him back. ‘While I am so much beloved by various 
persons in France, it is impossible for me to seek any other asylum. 
I have there both country and friendship,’ is his own description of 
his feelings; and we cannot but think that the ‘ various persons’ 
after all meant the one who would, if she could, have followed him 
to the end of the world. His wanderings lasted about a month, at the 
close of which he returned to Champagne and took up his abode at the 
Chateau de Cirey, which had been placed at his disposal, and where 
the measures he took were those of a man who contemplated a long 
banishment from the world—that is to say, from Paris. It was not 
a very out-of-the-way corner of the world, and the poet, in the 
intervals of his studies, carried on a pleasant intimacy with his 
neighbours, one of whom, Madame de Champbonin, was an old 
school-fellow of Madame du Chatelet. This lady was still in Paris, 
moving heaven and earth to procure the return of her friend. Her 
two literary associates, Clairant and Maupertuis, visited her almost 
daily, and she spent much of her time at the Hétels Richelieu and St. 
Pierre, these distractions helping her to possess her soul in patience 
when she could not steal away to Cirey, which, however, she frequently 
did, although not more than two or three rooms were as yet habit- 
able. Voltaire seems to have been piqued and jealous at finding that 
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she could amuse herself so well in his absence, and retaliated by 
going to Brussels fora month. But she took it all in good part, and 
on his’ return he found her still there, indulging her own sweet will 
in the alterations without the slightest regard to his plans. Where 
he had put doors she substituted windows, changed staircases into 
chimneys, planted limes where he had ordered elms, and ‘generally 
revohitionised the state of things. She hoped that he might have 
returned with her to Paris to keep Christmas, or, as she expressed it; 
* the birthday of Eloise ’ and the ‘ messe de minuit ;’ but this could 
not be, and as she had not the smallest intention of missing the 
pleasures of the season for herself, she went alone, taking with her a 
new tragedy named Alzire, which she was charged to place in the 
hands of Argental. On Christmas Eve she went from church to 
church with her friends, enjoying the pomp and illumination, and 
listening to the ‘ Noéls,’ and afterwards took them home with her to 
supper. The grass did not grow under her feet during the winter ; 
she was ‘ dévote’ though dissipated, and as gay as she was studious. 
She found time for everything, learned English and geometry, did 
her duty to society, went nightly to the opera, and yet broke off all 
these employments to pass whole days with a sick friend, Madame de 
Richelieu, by whose bedside she began the New Year. Voltaire himself 
felt but little loneliness, so completely was his time filled up by study 
and work. He had in hand at this period one of his most curious pro- 
ductions, La Pucelle. Every other writer has found the life and death of 
Jeanne d’Arc earnest, pathetic, and tragic; Voltaire alone, regarding 
her from we know not what point of view, saw material only for a 
comedy, into which, like Dante in the Inferno, he found means to 
drag his enemies most ignominiously. It did not meet with the 
approval of any of his friends, with the exception of Richelieu, but it 
remained a great favourite with its author. 

The months rolled on, and at the end of March 1735, Voltaire 
received permission to return to Paris, where he resumed his old life 
so full of pleasure and variety, divided between study and the world. 
Though his exile had lasted only eight months, he thought society 
had radically changed in the interval. 

Poetry is no longer fashionable in Paris (he wrote). Every oné studies geo- 
metry and physic. They begin to reason. Sentiment, imagination, and the graces 
are banished. . . . I am not sorry that philosophy is cultivated, but I do not wish 
her to be such a tyrant as to exclude all else. In France it is only a fashion which 


succeeds some other, and will pass away in its turn, but no art, no science, ought 
to be mere fashion. We ought to hold them all in hand, and cultivate them to all 


time. 


He was not much at his ease in Paris, and not very well assured of 
his own safety, so he remained little more than a month, and suddenly 
retired to Luneville, where he talked of being ‘like a mouse who 
knows neither the master nor mistress of the house, and yet lives 
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gaily.’ He was not, however, to be hidden. Madame de Richelieu, 
who was of the Lorraine family, came there on a visit; the reigning 
duke, princes, and princesses made much of him, and best. of all he met 
with a couple of practical philosophers, self-made men, with whom 
he passed the greater part of his time. 

In the course of a few weeks we find him again at Cirey with 
Madame du Chatelet, her son, and his tutor. . Linant: was. not there 
for the moment; he had made mischief in his patron’s household, 
complained of him in every possible way, abandoned the poem at 
which he had by fits and starts worked for the last two years, abjured 
the appellation of Abbé, and become plain M. Linant. Voltaire 
thought none the worse of him for this last proceeding, but he was 
disgusted with his laziness ; his description of him was that he never 
worked, went to bed at seven in the evening, and did not rise till 
noon the next day. Nevertheless he forgave him, and’ seemed never 
tired of doing so; he endeavoured to find him a situation among his 
friends, and, failing to do that, begged Madame du Chatelet to receive 
him as tutor to her child. The boy’s father, however, had to be con- 
sulted on this subject, and being somewhat under ecclesiastical 
influence he wished that the chosen instructor might at least be an 
abbé. Voltaire’s proved to be the stronger will. ‘ Point de prétres 
chez les Emilies!’ cried he, and Linant was speedily re-established at 
Cirey with the title of tutor, taking his ease as heretofore, and 
making impertinent love to Madame de Neuville, the friend and 
neighbour of his Mzcenas. The poet soothed the irate lady by 
writing her an exquisite little sonnet, but he could not infuse common 
sense into the head of his protégé. 

There was in the time of Voltaire a waspish periodical entitled 
La Nouvelliste du Parnasse, which sometimes committed the un- 
pardonable fault of telling unwelcome truths, and was promptly 
suppressed in consequence somewhere about the year 1733. People 
who have been accustomed to cater to the public by any method of 
this kind do not like to be silenced, and never keep their mouths 
shut any longer than they can help. The Abbés Desfontaines and 
Granet, who had been joint owners or editors of La Nouvelliste, 
rested quietly on their oars for a couple of years, and then started a 
new organ, which they called Observations sur les Ecrits Modernes, 
and resumed the pleasant occupation of criticising their neighbours. 
Voltaire was old game as well as the author of most eminence at the 
time, and his Mort de César was criticised so bitterly that he, having 
a similar publication, Le Mercure, at his disposal, retorted in so un- 
merciful a manner that Desfontaines was in a position to demand an 
apology, which, as might have been expected, he never obtained. 
Voltaire took no notice of his letter, but in a short time wrote and 
told him that he did not complain of him as a critic but as a friend ; 
he knew that his works deserved plenty of censure, but. he personally 
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did not merit the loss of his friendship. His sweet words gained the 
day for him at the time, for a month afterwards Desfontaines replied, 
and reminded him that the Henriade had not only never been criti- 
cised, but had received several tributes of passing praise, and peace 
was well nigh made between the opponents, when the Abbé got hold 
of some lines addressed by Voltaire in the close of a private letter to 
the Venetian Algarotti. They were in praise of ‘la belle Emilie, 
and Desfontaines asked if he might print them in the forthcoming 
number of his Observations ; but the poet replied in the name of the 
lady that they would both consider it a personal offence if he did so, 
Notwithstanding this the sonnet was published, at which M. du 
Chatelet was tremendously annoyed, and Madame even more so; they 
threatened to appeal to the censor of the public press, but desisted 
because the Abbé had already got into trouble for similar offences, 
Voltaire went still further, and wrote to a mutual friend: ‘I have 
heard that Desfontaines is unfortunate, and pardon him from’ that 
moment. Tell him so from me, if you know where he is. I can 
perhaps render him a service, and show him by this species of revenge 
that he ought not to outrage me.’ And on another occasion he 
inquires: ‘ What has become of the Abbé Desfontaines? In what 
kennel is this dog who bit at his masters lodged? Alas! I would still 
give him bread, though he is so enraged.’ These were surely the words 
of a generous man, of one who more than acted up to the Christianity 
which he neither believed nor professed. 

Cirey was being fast transformed into an abode of elegance and 
luxury. Madame du Chatelet devoted herself with all the ardour of 
her nature to the embellishment of this temple of love and friendship 
in which she and Voltaire passed the best of their days. ‘ Emilie has 
nearly accomplished all you speak of,’ said he to Thiériot ; ‘ but reading 
Newton, superintending the formation of terraces fifty feet broad, 
courts enclosed with balustrades, porcelain baths, rooms furnished 
with yellow and gold, and recesses filled with Chinese curiosities—all 
this takes a great deal of time.’ Persons of quality, who passed 
through Champagne, used to solicit the favour of being allowed to pay 
their respects to the Marquise and her poet. One of these visitors 
was M. de Villefort, who lost no time in circulating an account of his 
visit, more or less exaggerated, in Parisian circles. He described the 
lady as inhabiting an exquisitely decorated boudoir lit even in broad 
daylight by numerous bougies, dressed in the most sumptuous garb 
and covered with diamonds, but seated at a table laden with books 
and mathematical instruments, and strewn with papers on which she 
had worked her problems. A staircase led from it to Voltaire’s 
apartment, to which M. de Villefort was conducted by Emilie herself. 
The poet’s usual hour of relaxation had not arrived, but he did not 
deny himself to the intruder, with whom he indulged in half an 
hour’s chat before the bell rang for supper. Then all descended to 
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the salle-d-manger, a room as remarkable as the rest of the chateau ; 
the meal was long and recherché, no servants were to be seen, but the 
dishes were passed in and out of the room by means of two turntables, 
and the inmates waited on themselves. By-and-by the bell rang 
again for the commencement of the readings on philosophy and 
moral subjects, to which the stranger was privileged to listen. Once 
more the bell was heard, at the end of an hour, and this time it was 
the signal for retirement. At four o’clock the next morning the 
visitor was called and asked if he would like to be present at the 
exercises in poetry and literature which were about to take place, and 
at which, whether out of politeness or curiosity, he presented himself. 
A few hours later Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet in a chariot, and 
M. de Villefort on horseback, rode out to a wood at some little distance, 
where they breakfasted, and the books were carried thither in baskets 
as well as the cutlets. When Voltaire heard how this descrip- 
tion of life at Cirey had been talked about in Paris, he wrote, ‘ I 
defy M. de Villefort to have said or even known how happy one is 
there.’ 

The time had unfortunately arrived when these delights must be 
abandoned, and the poet become once more a fugitive and wanderer 
onthe earth. The publication of the Mondain embroiled him again 
with M. de Chauvelin and the orthodox party. Very bitterly he 
exclaims: ‘In what an age do we live! If aman venture to say that 
Adam’s nails were long, it is accounted heresy, and punished as a 
crime!’ The work had been sent to the Bishop of Lucgon (who was 
dead), and found among his papers after his decease. President 
Dupuy distributed the copies right and left, and Voltaire, being 
warned of what he had to fear, determined to fly. The first question 
was, Where should he go? The Prince Royal of Prussia besought 
him to go to Berlin, but Madame du Chatelet, whose instinct 
warned her that he was a rival and a foe, opposed this step. He 
finally went to Holland, where acomplete edition of his works was 
being published at Amsterdam. He took advantage also of his 
enforced exile to consult the famous physician Boerhaave about his 
health, and endeavoured to live a quiet life under the egis of an 
assumed name. The opportunity now enjoyed by him, for the first 
time, of watching his own books through the press, was some com- 
pensation for his trials, and he promised himself to remain at 
Amsterdam till the Eléments de la Philosophie de Newton should be 
out ; but Emilie would not hear of it, and there ensued a struggle 
between them which was rather sharp on both sides. She won the 
day as usual, and he left his book half printed to return to Cirey, and 
procure pardon by means of his amiability and his charms. His only 
safety was in burying himself alive in his retreat, which he accordingly 
did, and set on foot a report that he had gone to England. He found 
a great many interests in his retired life, and among others one which 
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seldom troubles a poet, viz. his fortune, which seems to have caused, 
him a good deal of solicitude. He had formed a connection with a 
canon of Saint-Merry, the Abbé Moussinet, an upright, tolerant, and 
amiable man: he managed the money affairs of his own order; the 
Jansenists confided theirs to him also, and it only remained for him 
to become the treasurer of a philosopher. The assistance given by 
Voltaire to poor authors passed through his hands ; he placed money out, 
at interest ; recalled it, and brought to book such illustrious creditors 
as M. de Richelieu, the Marquis de Lezean, &c. He bargained for 
pictures, bought books, scientific instruments, hunting accoutrements, 
and the presents which the poet made to Emilie and his nieces. 

After a time retirement began to pall on Voltaire; he was not 
the man to be a savant only for his own satisfaction ; it was neces- 
sary to him to he able to shine and expand, and it was a welcome 
event in his life when an ambassador arrived at the chateau from the 
young Prince of Prussia, who was afterwards to become so great a 
king. He was then just twenty-two, and could find no terms in 
which to express his admiration of the author of the Henriade. He 
begged to be allowed to have those of his works which it was not safe 
to publish, and expressed his great desire to see him—to enjoy his 
society and to profit by his conversation and lessons. 

It is hardly in human nature to resist such advances as these, and 


the poet’s reply was everything that could be expected in all respects 
save one. He did not hold out to his august correspondent any 
hope of his bodily presence, as will be seen by the following extract 
from his letter :— 


I should regard the opportunity of paying my court to your Royal Highness 
as a great happiness. Men go to Rome to see churches, pictures, ruins, and bas- 
reliefs. Such a prince as yourself is far better worth a journey, being a much 
greater and more wonderful rarity. But the friendship which detains me in my 
present retreat dees not permit me to leave it. You, doubtless, agree with Julian 
—that great but calumniated man—who said that friends ought always to be pre- 
ferred before kings. 


We feel that the divine Emilie looked over his shoulder as he 
penned this letter, and exulted, womanlike, in her power. Voltaire 
was quite sincere; he only wrote to the prince what he repeated to 
others; and one admires his constancy, and only wonders whether it 
will prove eternal. 

Frederic was incessantly writing verses, which he sent to his 
friend; he burned perpetual incense at his feet, despatched one 
emissary to him after another, and, to sum all up, indulged in hero- 
worship to his heart’s content. Madame du Chatelet continued to 
distrust and suspect him: she was intuitively and prospectively 
jealous, and spent many a sleepless night in consequence. The 
homage paid to her poet rejoiced her very soul; but she was too 
prudent a woman to show her own hand, even to him, and, without 
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making much opposition to his going to Prussia, said quietly: ‘The 
Prince Royal is not king ; when he is, we will goand see him together.’ 

Whatever may have been the place held by this gifted lady in the 
great man’s heart, there was still room left there for his own family, 
especially for his sister’s children, who lost their father about this 
time. He treated them as if they had been his own, liked to see 
them and have them about him—-particularly the eldest, who after- 
wards became Madame Denis, and was an amiable girl with a well- 
cultivated mind, and great musical talent, which had been developed 
under the teaching of Rameau. His first desire was to see her 
married and settled in the neighbourhood of Cirey; and in this he 
most likely had an eye to the time when as a solitary old bachelor he 
might be glad of the cheering company of an affectionate relative. 
The only son of Madame de Champbonin was the parti chosen, with 
the delighted consent of his mother. But the two elders had reckoned 
without considering that the young lady might offer some opposition, 
which girls rarely did in those days. Mademoiselle Mignot, who had 
reached the age of twenty-seven, and knew her own mind, refused 
the alliance, and said she would have nothing to do with the young 
noble, who was ‘trés-galant homme, though his rent-roll amounted 
to 8,000/. per annum. Her kind uncle, though disappointed, showed 
no anger nor vexation, but sent her an affectionate message, and soon 
after gave his consent to her marriage with the man of her choice, 
a young officer named Denis, and also settled on her a fortune of 
thirty thousand francs. The bride and bridegroom were at once 
invited to Cirey, where the happy wife, while greatly enjoying and 
appreciating the hospitality of the Marquise, saw with some dissatis- 
faction the growth of an affection which was all-absorbing, though 
her principal grief seems to have been that the foremost genius of 
the age was, as she thought, lost to the world and society. 

Three or four months later on Mademoiselle Elisabeth Mignot 
was married to Nicolas Joseph de Dampierres, seigneur de Fontaine 
Hornoy, a gentleman of good position. When Voltaire was applied 
to about her fortune, he answered thus :— 








































I received your letter of the 9th. Let us first speak of our niece, for her welfare 
ought to precede all literary discussions, and the man must come before either the 
philosopher or the poet. It will be from the best of my heart that I shall con- 
tribute to her establishment, and assure her that she shall have the twenty-five 
thousand which are asked for. 











He refused, however, to go to the wedding, which, as well as that 
of Madame Denis, was celebrated in the grand old church of St. 
Germain l’Auxerrois at Paris. 

According to the latter, Cirey was at the end of the world, and 
its inmates abandoned by their friends; but this was not the case 
by any means, In spite of the slowness and irregularity of the posts, 
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letters, pamphlets, papers, and books poured in to inform the two 
hermits of what was going on in the world. Twice a week the poet 
received budgets of gossip, and was only too well informed of whatever 
was said about him in Paris, where his plays were being well per- 
formed every evening at the Comédie Frangaise. Life, however, had 
its agitations and annoyances even in a household where everything 
was arranged with a view to the tastes and gratifications of its inmates. 
Madame du Chatelet discovered that Linant was incapable of teaching 
Latin to her son without first learning it himself, and told him so in 
plain words, while she undertook his instruction. Linant had a 
sister who was badly off, and to whom he sometimes sent a little 
assistance, aided in doing so by Voltaire: this emboldened the tutor 
to press for an invitation for her to Cirey. Always accommodating, 
the poet begged Emilie to have her, which she, having seen far too 
much of the brother, refused to do for some time. ‘I have seen her 
letters,’ said the Marquise; ‘she writes like a servant. After that, if 
she thinks like a queen, I do not see what we are to do with her.’ 
Nevertheless, in a short time both Mademoiselle Linant and her 
mother were domiciled at the chateau; and when they had been 
there a couple of months Voltaire wrote to Cideville, who had first 
engaged his offices on behalf of Linant: ‘I think they are both 
in the only house and the only place where they can be. 
Extreme laziness both of body and mind is the inheritance of the 
family.’ 

Had they but been a little prudent and behaved as they should 
have done, nothing need have prevented the brother and sister from 
living and growing old under the protecting roof of their patrons. 
They did, however, so conduct themselves that Madame du Chatelet 
turned them both out, and made her friend promise never to write 
again to his former protégé; but on hearing that he was unhappy, as 
he well might be, he sent him 50/. through a friend. Linant was 
advised to write and apologise to the Marquise, and did so; but she 
told him he must likewise write to her husband, and, even if 
pardoned, need never expeet to be reinstated in his office. The 
pressure of poverty actually spurred Linant to real work; he de- 
livered himself of a tragedy or two—which, however, fell stillborn 
to the ground—and then devoted himself to other literary efforts, 
for one of which he received the prize of the Academy. Voltaire was 
so delighted that he said: ‘If he continue to work and be honest I 
will restore him my friendship.’ We often spend our wealth of 
affection on those who least deserve it, and the unimportant and 
comparatively worthless persons on whom the poet showered his 
serve at least to show his character in its tender human light; 
enfant terrible, as Diderot calls him, he truly loved his friends, for- 
gave them generously, and stuck to them with a fidelity which was 
beyond and above reason. 
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It is wonderful what a woman can do under the influence of 
mental or spiritual inspiration. Voltaire, having determined one 
year to contend for the prize given by the French Academy, wrote 
on the given subject an essay on Fire. Madame du Chatelet, not to 
be outdone, with the sanction of her husband, but unknown to her 
friend, did the same: it was difficult to escape from his watchful 
eyes, but she managed it by getting up after all the household was 
asleep, putting her hands in cold water, walking up and down the 
room, and taking every imaginable means to ward off slumber. 
Then she wrote till daybreak, and did so for eight successive nights. 
The two essays were sent in, but neither of them gained the distinc- 
tion for which their authors hoped: they were no doubt worthy of it, 
as both, especially that of the lady, were loudly praised, and the 
height of recognition would have been for the prize to have been 
equally apportioned between the dual aspirants. The work of two 
such geniuses could not be hidden in a corner. Voltaire wrote to the 
presidents that No. 6 was by Madame du Chiatelet, and requested 
that it might be printed, and one of them, M. Réaumur, gallantly 
replied that the public must be informed that one of the treatises on 
the ‘ Nature of Fire’ was written by a lady. 

Whatever weaknesses may be pardoned in a woman, there is always 
a large section of society which cannot forgive her for being cleverer 
than her neighbours, but the Marquise had long since soared above 
any such bonds; she belonged no more to private life, but to science 
and publicity; yet nothing could preserve her from criticism on the 
one hand, and exaggerated, fulsome praise on the other. Here is a 
specimen of the latter :— 


About a fortnight ago a prior of the Sorbonne expatiated before an assembly of 
bishops and most highly respectable men of science in the praise of Newton and 
the new philosophy, and, what was far more remarkable, coupled with these the 
names of Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet. He drew them under the emblem of 
Theseus and Ariadne. Newton's system was the labyrinth into which M. de Vol- 
taire had descended by means of the clue placed by the modern Ariadne in his 
hands, both of them being far more praiseworthy than the hero and heroine of the 
fable, inasmuch as the originals burned only with earthly fires, and sought the 
gratification of the senses, while the Theseus and Ariadne of the New Dispensation, 
said the doctor of the Sorbonne, feel-only a spiritual love for each other, into which 


no impurity can enter. 


Who would not have liked to be present at such a séance? A 
lady who visited at Cirey, and owed much to Voltaire, was Madame 
de Grafigny, and from her letters to her gossip we glean a great deal 
about the private life of the poet and lu belle Emilie, which would, 
had it not been for her, have been buried and lost. Her description 
of the snites of apartments of the two chatelaines is too long to quote, 
but they must have been furnished and decorated in the most ex- 
quisite taste, though with less luxury than beauty Her own rooms 
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she characterises as more airy and picturesque than comfortable, and 
those who are acquainted with old French country houses can well 
understand this. Madame du Chatelet was not, however, an extrava- 
gant woman; if she spent lavishly on objects of taste for her own 
pleasure, she knew how to retrench when it came to the board and 
wages of her servants. She was not rich for her station, and with all 
her wisdom did not understand that the devotion of servants depends 
far more on generosity than on love, or shall we rather say that, in 
their case, generosity begets love? When in Paris she seldom took 
a meal at home, and still more rarely entertained her friends. When 
she did so they were but few, and on these occasions both dishes and 
wines were scanty. She had no cellar and bought from her wine- 
merchant only two dozen at a time, one of red and one of white wine. 
She gave her coachman, her two lacqueys, and her cook twenty sous 
per day. Her porter, lady’s-maid, and butler had thirty sous, and 
they all boarded themselves. These were liberal wages compared 
with those given sixty-seven years before by Mesdames de Montespan 
and de Maintenon to their domestics, for they reckoned that fifteen 
francs a day was sufficient to feed ten persons, inclusive of the family 
and servants. But times were changed, and the value of money also; 
these ladies in giving very much less to their people were infinitely 
more generous. 

The establishment at Cirey went with all the regularity, though 
without the austerity, of a monastery. The days were a little mono- 
tonous except to the poet and the Marquise. No one stirred out of 
his or her room in the morning until at some moment between half- 
past ten and half-past eleven servants came round to say that coffee 
was ready. It was always served in the gallery belonging to Vol- 
taire’s apartments; and the repast lasted an hour or sometimes an 
hour and a quarter. At twelve o’clock the upper servants dined. 
But who were these upper servants at Cirey? They included M. du 
Chatelet, the good Madame de Champbonin and her son—the gentle- 
man whom Mademoiselle de Mignot would not accept as her husband. 
Those who were not included in this class remained after coffee talk- 
ing for half an hour with the ruling spirits of the place, on geometry, 
literature, law, or whatever subject might crop up, after which Vol- 
taire rose, bowed to the company, and opened the door for them with- 
out any further ceremony. The Marquise invariably led the way, 
and every one retired to his own occupations till supper, which was 
at nine o’clock. Occasionally at four in the afternoon they met again 
for a slight repast, but this was not invariable, and guests were not 
always called. ‘I never presented myself unless I was sent for,’ says 
Madame de Grafigny. The only serious meal was supper, which was 
nevertheless more recherché than abundant. Madame du Chatelet 
liked and enjoyed good things, although she never took wine or any 
kind of spirit. 

At table Voltaire was charming. It was difficult to get him away 
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from his desk, and dinner (or supper) was often three parts over when 
he arrived. While there he never lost sight for a moment of the 
divine Emilie, and infused into the smallest attention a grace which 
was peculiarly his own. Whatever orders he might give were in- 
variably accompanied by the injunction, ‘ Be sure and take great care 
of Madame.’ M. du Chatelet was never inconvenient, he slept when- 
ever he was not eating, and invariably retired with the couvert. 
Then the talk began, and it was such as has never been equalled. If 
Buffon’s conversation disillusionised his adorers, Voltaire’s, on the 
contrary, charmed them, and was not only classical, but partook of all 
his own especial gifts. The great man gave way to the man of the 
world, who was witty on all subjects, held his own sayings cheap, and 
avoided pedantry and depth as much as he did monotony. He knew 
very well that he was only speaking to women, or frivolous men of 
rank whose amour propre must not be wounded. He was too vain 
himself not to respect the vanity of others, and he had too much tact 
not to know instinctively what might go against the grain even if 
ever so slightly. Consequently his only enemies were literary men 
jealous of his superiority ; the great nobles and the high clergy were 
his constant friends. 

Madame du Chitelet with all her talents was less amiable than 
her friend, and sometimes made his life almost insupportable by her 
temper. If their disputes took place in public, they spoke English, 
so that their guests only understood from the looks and gestures that 
passed between them what was going on. When visitors came they 
used to improvise plays, which were acted among themselves in a little 
theatre fitted up at the end of a gallery with the nearest available 
materials. Emilie would sing a whole opera, and Voltaire would 
read parts of what continued to be his darling work, Za Pucelle. 
He still dared not publish it, though he once read it in the presence 
of M. de Maurepas, who said, ‘Mind that it never appears, or you 
may expect to be shut up for the rest of your life. Madame de 
Grafigny was once suspected of having abused her position at Cirey 
by copying and sending it forth into the world by the hands of a 
friend, and went through a terrible scene of abuse and rage from the 
Marquise, who became so violent that Voltaire had to lead her away, 
though she returned again and again to the charge. The poet him- 
self was angry, but he was reasonable, and soon convinced that the 
poor woman had committed no such treachery. He paid several 
visits to her apartments to express his sorrow, and apologised in every 
possible way for his share in the accusation, and also sent M. du 
Chatelet and Madame du Champbonin to condole with and be kind to 
her. Even the proud Emilie had to bring herself to say that she was 
sorry, and paid unwonted attention to Madame de Grafigny after- 
wards; but the latter took her civility for what it was worth, and 
realised that the true anxiety of the Marquise was lest her disgraceful 
temper should be talked of in Paris. 
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An amusing scene once took place at supper. Voltaire made his 
appearance in a coat which, though well powdered and ornamented 
with handsome lace, was considerably the worse for wear. Emilie 
told him to change it, but he said it was comfortable and warm, and 
excused himself from complying with her request. At length, how- 
ever, he was persuaded to send his valet to fetch him another coat; 
the man did not return immediately, and Voltaire followed him to 
quicken his movements. Having once left the tabie he did not re- 
turn, but sent word that he was suddenly attacked with colic. Ma- 
dame de Grafigny was sent to him, and found him very happily 
chatting and laughing with Madame de Champbonin, having appa- 
rently forgotten all about his pain. Presently a visitor arrived at the 
éhdteau, and a messenger came from the Marquise to inform her 
poet of the fact and beg him to return to the salle-d-manger, which 
he accordingly did, but found himself afflicted with colic to so mise- 
rable an extent that he could only sit in a corner, and was not ca- 
pable of speaking to any one. 

It has been observed before that the Du Chatelets were not rich, 
and it was no wonder that they added to their resources by domiciling 
at Cirey an old cousin of the family, the Marquis de Trichdteau, 
who was gouty, infirm, and disagreeable. He died there in 1740, and 
left his relatives in possession of a little principality between Tréves 
and Juliers, which they would gladly have turned into money by sell- 
ing it to the Prince of Prussia. But the young man was too keen to 
buy what he did not want, even to oblige his divinity; and the in- 
heritance entailed on Madame du Chatelet much care, and even an 
exile of some years, which was nevertheless rendered more than sup- 
portable by the devotion and company of her friend. The whole 
party left Cirey in May, and in the course of a fortnight found them- 
selves at Brussels, where they took a house in the Rue Grosse-Tour, 
and divided their time between the annoyances of a long law-suit and 
the studies which were tco dear to be abandoned. It was charac- 
teristic of Madame du Chatelet that she insisted on being accom- 
panied by the mathematician Koenig, and wrote to her friends that 
in Brussels she found plenty of opportunities of wasting her time in 
society, but her greatest pleasure would be with her slate and 
M. Koenig if only she could hope to succeed in profiting by his 
lessons. 

A whole cargo of books followed the illustrious students to Bel- 
gium, where they spent two or three months, and then found it 
necessary to go to Paris, where the Du Chatelets took up their abode 
at the Hotel Richelieu, and Voltaire at the Hétel de Brie, Rue 
Cloche-Perche. It was three years since he had been there, and both 
he and his friends plunged headlong into the whirl of amusement 
and popularity, which was as intoxicating as ever. There was neither 
time to think, write, or sleep, and the poet said he felt like the ancient 
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who was crushed to death under the weight of flowers which were 
thrown upon him. Their stay was but short, though somewhat 
lengthened by Voltaire’s being taken ill and falling a prey to the 
Doctors Silva and Morand, who diligently bathed and bled him 
according to the custom of good medical men who understand their 
business. As soon as he was well enough, the whole family went to 
Cirey once more, and thence in a few days to Brussels. This city was 
not the retreat he would have chosen for himself, but any place was 
pleasant so long as it contained Emilie; and though he was short of 
books and interrupted in his work on the Siécle de Louis XIV., he 
contentedly devoted himself, in the hours left him after he had 
attended to the claims of society and the business of the Chatelet 
estate, to recasting and correcting some of his earlier dramas. His 
correspondence with Prince Frederic, and the correction of his literary 
efforts, also gave him a good deal of occupation. In 1740 this royal 
philosopher became king, and one of his first letters was to Voltaire, 
begging him to regard him simply as a man, and without any kind 
of ceremony. He was taken at his word, and here are one or two 
sentences from the answer :—- 


Your Majesty commands me to write to him more as a man than asa king. It 
is a request after my own heart. I do not know how to deal with a king, but am 
perfectly at my ease with a true man, one who has both in his head and heart the 


love of the human race. 


The first meeting of Frederic and Voltaire was on the 11th of Sep- 
tember in the same year. When invited to the court the poet requested 
permission to take his divinity with him, and though the king did 
not hesitate to say that he would rather receive him alone, he ex- 
tended his invitation to the Marquise. Soon after he proposed going 
as far as Brussels himself, and the lady gladly offered to place her 
hotel at his service; but fate stepped between in the shape of an 
attack of ague, which prevented the royal tourist from keeping the 
appointment he had made, and Voltaire finally visited him at the 
Chateau de Moyland, near Cléves, where he found him in bed, per- 
spiring and trembling in the grasp of his enemy, and commenced 
the acquaintance by feeling the royal pulse. When the fit passed 
off, the king rose and dressed, and they sat down to supper with 
Algarotti, Maupertuis, and Kaiserling, and seasoned the repast with 
discourse on Plato, liberty, and the immortality of the soul. Vol- 
taire, who knew how to make himself desired, speedily took his 
departure for the Hague, where he was occupied in superintending 
the publication of the Anti-Machiavel. Madame du Chatelet had 
gone to Paris and followed the court to Fontainebleau, where she 
once more devoted all her energies to smoothing all obstacles out of 
the way of her friend’s return to the city which understood him so 
well and for which he was himself so peculiarly fitted. 
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Meanwhile the poet took advantage of her absence to pay Frederic 
another visit, which he limited to a few days, saying he must return 
to Brussels to see after the law-suit, which was going on, during her 
absence. She foolishly bemoaned herself as though she had lost him 
for ever, and by so doing probably weakened her hold upon him, 
although they were reunited in December. She little knew in what 
terms Frederic wrote of her to Jordan, while she felt sure that some- 
how or other he was undermining her happiness. He was a master 
of men, and knew how to play upon each according to his weakness, 
but one feels that after the homage of his letters such words were 
rather slighting and derogatory. 

The poet's brain is as trifling as the style of his works, and I flatter myself that 


the seductions of Berlin will soon bring him here again, and so much the more 
because my purse is better furnished than that of Madame du Chatelet. 


Frederic did not, perhaps, take into account the fact that Voltaire 
was by this time a rich man, and one who could take losses cheer- 
fully, and even forgive those who defrauded him, as he did the 
Desmoulins. He was very fortunate in the employment of his 
money ; it seemed to have a trick of doubling itself in his hands, and 
was mostly lent on the best of security among the nobility, with 
whom coin of the realm was as scarce as paternal acres were plentiful. 


In one of his letters to his niece he observes that, though he has 
been unlucky in his dealings with financiers and Jews, he has 
never lost anything by the great, except the time he has spent upon 
them. 

With the remembrance of the Prussian monarch’s scornful words 
still in one’s mind, it is pleasant to remark that more than three 
years (during which the law-suit came to a triumphant conclusion) 
elapsed before the poet again visited his court, and that when he did 
so en diplomat, his royal patron was more or less his dupe. The 
mission which Voltaire undertook afforded ample scope for all his 
natural sagacity and power of finesse, and he seems to have enjoyed 
the circumstances which brought these faculties into play. His 
constant friend, M. de Richelieu, persuaded the king that his intimacy 
with Frederic might be utilised by sending him to secretly sound his 
intentions with regard to the storms which were likely to rise on 
the Austrian horizon, and also to see if he would be inclined to lend 
France 100,000 men if the occasion required them. The pretext on 
which he went was his quarrel with the ‘ ancient ’ Bishop of Mirepoix— 
‘lane de Mirepoix’ as he was called, thanks to the villanous hand he 
wrote, and his habit of abbreviation. He therefore wrote to Frederic 
that he could no longer endure the persecutions of this prelate, and 
should be glad to take refuge at the court of a philosopher, far from 
the annoyances of such a bigot. His first destination was the Hague, 
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where he took up his abode in a ruinous palace belonging to the 
young king, and made the best of his opportunities as he came across 
them. ‘The Comte de Podowils was Prussian envoy at the Dutch 
republic, and after the fashion of his time had a liaison with the 
wife of one of its most influential members, who betrayed her country 
by obtaining copies of their secret resolutions with regard to France, 
and giving them to her lover, who placed them in the hands of 
Voltaire, whence they speedily found their way to the French cabinet. 
By way of comforting Madame du Chatelet for his absence, and 
making her feel that she took some part in his work, the reception of 
these documents was acknowledged to her by M. d’Argenson instead 
of to him. By the end of August 1743, we find him lodged in the 
royal abode at Potsdam, where the king took advantage of some 
verses written in derision of the Bishop of Mirepoix to enclose a copy 
of them, and a fragment of one of Voltaire’s letters to the Comte de 
Rottembourg, begging him to embroil the poet as much as possible 
by means of them, and render his return to France so unpleasant 
that he might be glad to remain in Prussia. 

It must have been very amusing to those who were in the secret 
to see how the astute young ‘Solomon of the North’ was being taken 
in, and how happily he fell into the trap laid for him. With regard 
to politics, it was very difficult to gauge his intentions, and although 
Voltaire attacked him on all sides, persuading, pleading, flattering, 
and reasoning with all his powers, he did not find his royal friend as 
plastic in his hands as he could have wished. It is as much the 
nature of a Frenchman to enjoy the passing hour, as it is of an 
Englishman to take his pleasure sadly, and between diplomacy and 
verse-making the poet must have had a very delightful sojourn in 
Berlin. It is not given to every one to enjoy his own glorification 
and serve his country at one and the same time, and this satisfactory 
state of things seems to have banished Madame du Chatelet for the 
time being from his thoughts, for in the four months he spent with 
Frederic at Potsdam and Bayreuth, she complained that he only 
wrote to her twice, and those the shortest and most prosaic of notes. 
At length, however, he rejoined her at Brussels, and went with her 
to visit his niece at Lille before proceeding to Paris to give account 
of his mission. On his arrival he says— 


I gave him (the minister) the hope which had been held out to me at Berlin. 
It was not deceptive, and in the following spring the King of Prussia did really 
make a new treaty with the King of France. He advanced into Bohemia with 


100,000 men while the Austrians were in Alsace. 


He soon saw that there was no prospect of reward, nor even of 
thanks, for what he had been instrumental in accomplishing, and laid 
all the blame on the shoulders of a woman, Madame de Chateauroux, 
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who hated the minister who had employed him, got the king to 
dispense with his services, and consequently Voltaire found himself 
involved in the ruin and fall of his chef less than a fortnight after 
his return to Paris. 

He went back to Brussels and bided his time for a few 
months until his friend Argenson became Secretary of State, when 
he found himself in a better position with the court than ever, and 
devoted himself to its pleasures. He and his ‘belle Emilie’ stole 
away again to Cirey in the opening spring, and were enraptured with 
its delights ; ‘ it is charming, it is a bijou,’ he exclaims to one friend, 
and in writing to another he dates his letter ‘Cirey en félicité,’ 
Here they would gladly have remained for ever, had not les Parques 
in the shape of Richelieu’s desire to see them again before his 
departure for Spain, and the fétes given to celebrate the king’s 
convalescence, drawn them resistlessly towards the city of pleasure. 
Madame du Chatelet dearly loved a little sight-seeing, and the last 
picture time will allow us to give of her is when, escorted by her 
poet, she started to see the fireworks in the Place de Gréve. Her 
coachman was a stranger in Paris, and did not know his way; the 
carriages were to be counted by thousands, and the crowd of sight- 
seers surged and swayed, shouted and shrieked, as they got in the 
way of one another and the horses. It was impossible either to ad- 
vance or to retreat, and our two beaux-esprits found themselves likely 
to pass the night where they were, with hungry stomachs, and with- 
out seeing the fireworks. Madame du Chatelet at last could stand it 
no longer, but persuaded Voltaire to accompany her and make the 
best they could of a bad bargain. They left the carriage, found their 
way somehow through the crowd, and gained the hotel of the Presi- 
dent Hénault, whose master was away. Once there they sent to the 
nearest rétisseur’s for a fowl, enjoyed a hearty supper, drank to 
the health of the master of the house, and waited till the throng 
dispersed. 

We cannot in this paper follow the illustrious friends to the end 
of their lives, and we commenced at a considerable distance from the 
beginning ; we have only aimed at giving a few glimpses of their 
‘middle passage,’ which are new to the generality of readers, and 
placing the great Frenchman before them in a fairer and more 
amiable light than that in which they have been accustomed to 
regard him, but we are unwilling to conclude without just noticing 
one of the most extraordinary pieces of audacity which ever entered 
the Gallic mind in the person of its foremost genius. Voltaire felt 
that it was virtually his reputation as an unbeliever that had excluded 
him from the Academy : he wished to be regarded by the King as an 
orthodox personage, and also to conciliate that section of his country- . 
men who were dévots. He therefore hit upon the expedient of 
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reconciling the Crescent and the Cross by obtaining the Pope’s 
permission to dedicate to him the tragedy of Mahomet. In his 
own words he cast ‘ both the book and its author at the feet of the 
Holy Father, begging his protection for the one and his blessing for the 
other.” Benedict the Fourteenth, being a man of the world as well as an 
ecclesiastic, could refuse neither request, and the poet having got 
what he wanted, and rejoicing in the shelter of the Papal stole, 
criticised his Holiness’s Virgil, found it somewhat rusty, and calmly 
sat down to await the course of events and the next Academical 


vacancy. 
Euiza CLARKE. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF CANADA. 


Canapa has been for more than a century a dependency of the 
British Crown, and it may with truth be asserted that at no period of 
its history have the people of all classes been so satisfied with their 
political institutions as at the present time. There are, of course, two 
political parties, each, it is only charitable to believe, anxious for the 
prosperity of the country, and each believing that that prosperity 
will be best advanced by the adoption of the particular policy which 
it specially recommends. These parties, though bitterly hostile to 
one another, are animated by the same feelings of loyalty to the 
sovereign of the Empire, and of attachment and respect to the repre- 
sentative of the Crown within the Dominion. Neither in nor out of the 
Canadian Parliament has there been, since the confederation of the 
provinces in 1867, any manifestation of discontent with the Consti- 
tution, or any expression of a desire for change. On the contrary, 
the minority, which in all the provinces opposed confederation with 
all the energy in their power, accepted, some with praiseworthy 
alacrity, others with more hesitation, the decision of the majority, 
and have cheerfully lent their aid to the development of the new 
institutions. 

Writers in English periodicals have been paying unusual attention 
of late to the relations between the colonies and the Empire, professing 
to believe that they are in anything but a satisfactory state. Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has predicted that sooner or later annexation to the 
United States will be the destiny of Canada, it being assumed that 
her present dependent condition cannot be permanent, and that the 
only other alternative would be for her to form part of a great Im- 
perial confederation. What is called a Pan-Britannic confederation 
does not appear to Mr. Goldwin Smith to be practicable, and although 
he admits that under the present Canadian Constitution imperial 
supremacy is a mere form, and that self-government is independence, 
all questions that arise between Ottawa and Downing Street being 
settled in favour of self-government, yet he cannot bring himself to 
believe that the Canadians will continue to submit to nominal de- 
pendence on the crown of Great Britain. Sir Julius Vogel has under- 
taken to defend Imperial confederation in the Nineteenth Century, 
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and it is to a certain extent satisfactory to have even a very crude 
scheme brought before the public for consideration. It was pointed 
out fairly enough by Mr. Goldwin Smith with reference to imperial 
confederation: ‘ Yet of the statesmen who dally with the project, 
and smile upon its advocates, not one ventures to take a practical 
step towards its fulfilment.’ Sir Julius Vogel has undertaken to 
establish the following propositions :— 

1. The unsatisfactory nature of the relations between the mother 
country and the colonies. 

2. The urgent necessity for doing something to arrest the dis- 
integration, towards which progress is being made. 

3. That a union depending upon the pleasure, for the time being, 
of the different parts of the Empire, means separation sooner or later. 

4, That, under the union-during-pleasure condition, much is being 
done to hasten separation. 

5. That the mother country is entitled to retain and consolidate 
her possessions. 

6. That confederation is desirable, and would be fraught with 
advantage, both to the parent country and the colonies, in the shape 
of increased trade, increased value of property, the augmented happi- 
ness of the people, and the saving of much misery and disaster. 

7. That its accomplishment does not present great difficulties. 

Before examining these propositions seriatim, I shall venture to 
submit a few general remarks on Sir Julius Vogel’s paper. I shall, 
of course, write as a Canadian, and from a Canadian point of view. 
I have no satisfactory means of forming an opinion as to the feelings 
or wishes of the people in the other self-governing colonies, but I 
should be much surprised to learn that people who are free from the 
difficulties with which Canadians have to contend, from their proximity 
to the great American Republic, are less favourable than_they are to 
the subsisting connection with Great Britain. 

On reading Sir Julius Vogel’s paper, I was at once struck with its 
bearing on political parties in England. It is asserted that there was 
‘a supposed desire’ on the part of several members of the Liberal 
Government to detach the colonies from the Empire, and the indirect 
pledge on the part of the Conservatives ‘to respect the integrity 
of the Empire’ is said to have been satisfactory to the masses 
of the people, as the feeling was general that ‘the Liberals did 
not care how soon it was broken up.’ It is far from desirable 
that there should be any appeals to party prejudices, either in the 
mother country or the colonies, in regard to their relations with one 
another. Canadians have occasionally been over-sensitive on the 
subject of English opinion. Instances might be cited in which a 
strong article in the Times has caused so much exasperation as to 
lead thoroughly loyal men to utter very disloyal sentiments, owing to 
their wounded pride at finding the connection undervalued by that 
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influential journal. In my judgment, the action of Parliament and 
the despatches of the responsible Ministers of the Crown are the only 
safe guide as to the national opinion regarding the relations between 
the parent state and its dependencies. 

Whatever may be Sir Julius Vogel’s opinion, and it must be ad- 
mitted that he is cautious as to making any specific charge, Canada 
has had no reason to complain of Imperial policy since confederation, 
and it would hardly be possible to use language stronger than that of 
Mr. Goldwin Smith in support of this assertion. Sir Julius Vogel is 
certainly mistaken in thinking that any Canadian governor ‘ discussed 
the separation of the colonies as a contingency neither remote nor im- 
probable,’ and it may be doubted whether the extract quoted from a 
speech of Sir Philip Wodehouse has not been distorted, so as to convey 
a very different impression from what was intended. Sir Philip Wode- 
house, it is well known, was averse to the introduction of responsible 
government at the Cape, and was not likely to view with particular 
favour its working in other colonies. If * New Zealand was virtually 
given to understand that she was at liberty to secede from the 
Empire,’ it seems probable that such a suggestion must have been 
caused by some very reprehensible proceeding on the part of its 
government. 

Sir Julius Vogel dwells chiefly on English public opinion, which he 
seems to think is not favourable to the present state of our relations. 
Referring to Lords Carnarvon and Kimberley, he is of opinion that the 
former ‘ administers the Colonial Department as if he thought the 
colonies would remain with the Empire,’ while the latter administered 
it ‘in a manner that indicated his aim to fit the colonies for a career of 
independence.’ I should be sorry to think that the paper under con- 
sideration was written with the view of extolling one and disparaging 
the other of the great English political parties. I find no evidence 
whatever that the English Liberal party is favourable to any change in 
thesubsisting relations between the parent State and the colonies, beyond 
some vague utterance in favour of Imperial confederation attributed to 
the Right Hon. W. E. Forster on the occasion of his making a speech 
at Edinburgh in November 1875. Sir Julius Vogel quotes part of a 
speech delivered by Mr. Disraeli in 1872 to the Conservative Associa- 
tion, in which, while frankly acknowledging the propriety of conceding 
self-government to the colonies, the Conservative leader expressed 
his regret that it had not been conceded ‘as part of a great policy 
of Imperial consolidation.’ He then proceeded to explain that it ought 
to have been accompanied by an Imperial tariff, by securities to the people of 
England for the enjoyment of the unappropriated lands, which belonged to their 
sovereign as their trustee, and by a military code which should have precisely 
defined the means and the responsibilities by which the colonies should have been 
defended, and by which, if necessary, this country should call for aid from the 
colonies themselves. It ought further to have been accompanied by the institution 


of some representative council in the metropolis, which would have brought the 
colonies into constant and continuous relations with the Home Government. 
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The foregoing passage is quoted, apparently with approbation, by 
Sir Julius Vogel, and as affording evidence of the superiority of Con- 
servative over Liberal statesmanship. It will be observed that Mr. 
Disraeli did not even suggest the propriety or expediency of recon- 
sidering the subsisting relations between the colonies and the 
Empire. He merely indicated what he himself would have desired 
to effect at the period of the concession of self-government. In my 
judgment his suggestions would have been wholly impracticable. 
Canada never would have been satisfied with a tariff framed for her 
by the Imperial Parliament. Nor, having reference to the fact that 
her tariff is imposed for Canadian purposes alone, would there have 
been any object in attempting to have a uniform or, as it is termed, 
an Imperial tariff. The Crown lands are infinitely better managed 
by the local than they formerly were by the Imperial authorities ; 
and considering that free grants are cheerfully given to all bond fide 
settlers, the people of England could not have greater benefit from 
them than they have. A military code would be simply a machine 
for fomenting quarrels between the colony and the parent state, and 
as to the representative council I should be curious to learn what 
relations with the Home Government it would have to maintain. It 
must be obvious that the best medium of communication between 
the Secretary of State and the Colonial Government is the Governor. 
Indeed, on the assumption that our existing institutions are to be 
maintained, the idea of such a council is manifestly preposterous, 
while, under such a system as has been suggested by Sir Julius Vogel, 
it would be altogether inadequate. Sir Julius Vogel has caught the 
idea from Mr. Disraeli’s speech, but has overlooked the circumstances 
under which the suggestion was made. If our tariff, our lands, and 
our militia were all to be managed for us in Downing Street, a 
representative council would be a necessary part of the machinery ; 
but it is not probable that a single Canadian statesman would entertain, 
even for a moment, the propositions which Mr. Disraeli did not make, 
but which he regretted had not been made when self-government was 
conceded. 

I should be sorry to think that the later utterance of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield at a Lord Mayor’s banquet in 1875 is correctly inter- 
preted by Sir Julius Vogel as being favourable to any scheme of Im- 
perial confederation. When I compare the speech of 1875 with that 
of 1872, I can only conclude that. Lord Beaconsfield was himself con- 
vinced that he had suggested what was impracticable, and that it was 
not expedient to attempt any definition of his colonial policy. In 
1875 his lordship declared that he had nothing to add to his pre- 
viously expressed views ‘ that we should develope and consolidate our 
colonial empire; that we should assimilate not only their interests, 
but their sympathies, to the mother country ; and that we believe they 
would prove ultimately not a source of weakness and’embarrassment, 
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but’ of stréngth: arid splendour to the Empire.’. The very laudable 


objects*which Lord: Beaconsfield desires to attain would most assuredly ; 


not have been accomplished by the means which he suggested in 1872, 
and to which Ihave already adverted. 


The consolidation of the Colonial Empire is rather a vague ex-, 


pression and very different from ‘ consolidating the Empire,’ which is 
the expression used by Sir Julius Vogel, who tells Lord Carnarvon 
that * he stands alone in the character of his work, that no one before 
him by peaceful means has ever succeeded in consolidating such vast 
territories as those of Canada and South Africa,’ and urges his lord- 
ship to persevere in the larger task of consolidating the Empire. Sir 
Julius Vogel has evidently a great deal to learn on the subject of 
Canadian confederation if he imagines that the work was accomplished 
or even materially promoted by Lord Carnarvon. To Canadians who 
have been accustomed for years to the controversies between the 
leaders of the rival political parties as to which is entitled to the 
credit of carrying confederation, it is a little amusing to learn that 
the measure was really accomplished by Lord Carnarvon. 

It must not be imagined that in the remarks I am about to offer 
on this subject I have any intention of disparaging the services of 
Lord Carnarvon, who, in my opinion, has superintended his important 
department with an ability unsurpassed by any of his predecessors. 
His lordship, however, could not have brought about by any means at 
his disposal such a measure as Canadian confederation, and Sir Julius 
Vogel’s remarks are calculated to mislead his English readers. 
Moreover, Lord Carnarvon was not in office when the confederation 
measure was projected. His lordship succeeded Mr. Cardwell in July 
1866, and the meeting of the delegates from the North American 
Provinces on the invitation of Governor-General Lord Monck, sane- 
tioned by Mr. Cardwell, to consider the practicability of confederation, 
took place at Quebec on the 10th of October 1864. In 1865 the 
project was submitted to the two Houses of the Canadian Legislature 
and carried by 91 to 33 in the Legislative Assembly and by 45 to 15 
in the Legislative Council. In 1866, soon after Lord Carnarvon’s 
acceptance of office, he had to consider whether he would recommend 
Parliament to sanction a measure desired by the North American 


provinces, and which had been approved by his predecessor. Lord - 


Carnarvon is entitled to the credit of having given a cordial support 
to the proposed union, which had been devised by the colonists them- 
selves; but when writers who have no idea whatever of the cireum- 
stances which made Canadian confederation an imperative necessity, 
refer to it as a measure which a Secretary of State could have origi- 
nated and carried, they only deceive the English public, whose 
knowledge of facts is probably about equal to their own. 

A very brief narrative of the circumstances which led to Canadian 
confederation will, I venture to hope, not be out of place. After the 
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Ganadian ‘rebellion of 1837 the Earl of Durham was ‘appointed 
Governor-General of British North America, and likewise” High Com:: 
missioner to inquire into the political institutions of the provinces. 
In his celebrated report he admitted, as fully as had ever been claimed 
by the reformers of Upper and Lower Canada, the defects of the 
system of government which had produced such calamitous results, 
but he likewise expressed a strong opinion that the national feud 
between the populations of French and British origin was so intense 
that it was absolutely necessary to reunite the provinces in order to 
secure a British majority. His lordship’s views can be gathered 
from the following brief sentence in his report :—‘ Never again will 
the present generation of French Canadians yield a loyal submission 
to a British Government; never again will the English population 
tolerate the authority of a House of Assembly in which the French 
shall possess or even approximate to a majority.’ In the opinion 
which I have quoted Lord Russell, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Lord Sydenham, whom he appointed Governor-General 
of Canada, fully concurred, and the consequence was the Union Act 
of 1840. Lord Durham had recommended a representation of the 
reunited province on the basis of population; but the effect of this 
would have been that Lower Canada, which had the largest population, 
would have had a majority of representatives, and to this Upper 
Canada would not have consented. Indeed, the Upper Canada 
Assembly was anxious to modify Lord Sydenham’s proposal for equal 
representation so far as to get a majority of representatives for the mi- 
nority of the population. The union was finally arranged on the basis 
of equality of representation, and lasted about twenty-five years, during 
the last ten of which there was almost constant discord. Experience 
proved that there were questions on which the representatives of the 
Roman Catholics of Lower Canada and of the Protestants of Upper 
Canada could not agree; and as the population of the latter in- 
creased, owing to immigration, much more rapidly than the former, 
a demand was made for representation in proportion to population. 
To this the Lower Canada representatives offered a determined oppo- 
sition, and about the year 1864 it hecame almost impossible to carry 
on the government, owing to the conflicting views of the majorities 
in Upper and Lower Canada. After a violent party warfare of some 

years’ standing, both parties became convinced that the only solution 

of the difficulty was the repeal of the union, and a confederation of 
all the Provinces with independent local legislatures. To the principle 

of confederation the Imperial authorities had no objection, and the 

details were settled at a conference of delegates from all the pro- 
vinces. The confederation scheme has been a success, and it is to be 

hoped will continue to be so, but most’ certainly it has afforded con- 

clusive evidence that Lord Durham was wholly mistaken in the. 

4B2 
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opinion which I have quoted above. It will, I think, be admitted 
that the confederation of the British American Provinces, under the 
circumstances which I have very briefly but truthfully stated, cannot 
be invoked as affording evidence that any other scheme of con- 
federation under wholly different circumstances would be equally 
successful. 

Sir Julius Vogel and Mr. Goldwin Smith concur in the opinion 
that the subsisting connection between the parent State and the 
self-governing colonies must be temporary. The former declares in 
the paper under consideration that ‘a settlement one way or the 
other should be arrived at, so that the nature of their future position 
should be made known to these colonies.’ He nevertheless admits 
that ‘the colonists, as a rule, are ardently loyal,’ and he assigns no 
special reason why they should wish to change their condition. He 
acknowledges that the young persons born in the colonies ‘ are taught 
to venerate and love the mother country,’ but he insists that there is 
an idea of future independence, and he would rashly try the experi- 
ment of calling on the colonies to contribute to Imperial services, 
over the expenditure on which it would be utterly impossible for them 
to exercise any control. If Sir Julius Vogel really desired the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, which I am not so uncharitable as to 
believe, he could hardly have devised a more efficacious mode of accom 
plishing his object than that which he has suggested. I write of course 
from a colonial, or perhaps from a Canadian, point of view. I believe 
that the changes suggested by Sir Julius Vogel would cause intense 
dissatisfaction in Canada, and I deny that there is any occasion, having 
reference to Canadian public opinion, for reconsidering the relations 
which now exist, and which are of the most satisfactory character. 
In much of what Sir Julius Vogel urges as to the importance of the 
Colonies to Great Britain I concur, but I draw a very different con- 
clusion from what he does. I do not think that the self-governing 
colonies ought to cause any extra expense to Great Britain, and I am 
therefore of opinion that it would be a most unwise policy to call upon 
them for contributions towards Imperial services. I see no reason 
why Canada should not continue for an indefinite period in connection 
with Great Britain on her present footing. The question is whether 
Great Britaia is satisfied. 

I have endeavoured, not, I admit, with much success, to learn 
something of English opinion from Sir Julius Vogel’s paper. I find 
that Sir John Lubbock is referred to as having made ‘ laborious in- 
vestigations,’ the results of which have been published in the Vine- 
teenth Century. I have read Sir John Lubbock’s article ‘On the 
Imperial Policy of Great Britain’ with pleasure, and I most cordially 
subscribe to his conclusions— * 


That the policy of Great Britain has been characterised by justice and even 
generosity ; that as regards the colonies we (the !mperial authorities) have exercised 
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our authority not for our own’ profit but for their advantage ; that our country has 
exercised its great trust in a wise and liberal spirit, and governed the Empire in a 
manner svarcely less glorious than the victories by which that Empire was won. 
Sir John Lubbock’s article was written to repel a charge made by 
‘one of our most distinguished statesmen’ that in its policy in 
reference to its colonies and to other countries England displayed 
‘a reckless and cynical selfishness.’ Sir John dwelt at length on the 
Imperial expenditure both in the colonies and in foreign wars under- 
taken for laudable objects, but he made no complaint whatever that 
such expenditure had been unwise, nor did he suggest that any 
attempt should be made to enforce contributions from the colonies 
towards Imperial expenditure. It ought to be clearly understood 
that the aim and object of the advocates of Imperial confederation is 
to establish a common purse, out of which certain classes of expendi- 
ture are to be defrayed. 

Admitting, as I do, the soundness of Sir John Lubbock’s con- 
clusions, I cannot fully subscribe to the correctness of his details. 
For instance, he contends that until 1870 England ‘ bore the military 
expenses of the colonies,’ and that ‘this has been by degrees to a 
great extent discontinued.’ Now the correct way of stating the case 
is that England, for Imperial purposes, maintains a considerable 
standing army, which of late years has rather been increased than 
diminished. The old policy of the War Department was to distribute 
the troops in the colonies, with a comparatively small reserve in the 
United Kingdom, whereas the modern policy has been to con- 
centrate the troops in .the United Kingdom. I am unable to 
concur in opinion with Sir John Lubbock that, having reference to 
the extent of the Canadian Dominion, and to the fact that from 
St. John N. B. to Victoria in British Columbia there is not a com- 
pany of soldiers, it is fair to treat the cost of a garrison retained at 
Halifax N. S. for Imperial objects as a payment for the military 
defence of Canada. Those who removed the garrison from the 
citadel of Quebec would not hesitate a moment to remove it from 
Halifax if it suited their convenience. That garrison does not 
add to the military expenditure of England, as Sir John Lubbock 
must be well aware. 

The main point, however, is that Sir Julius Vogel has adduced 
no evidence to prove that England requires Imperial confederation, 
in order that the colonies may bear what may be considered a just 
proportion of the military and naval and perhaps the diplomatic 
expenditure of the Empire. It appears that an attempt was recently 
made to induce the Australasian colonies to share in an expenditure 
of a peculiar character, viz. the cost of the government of the Fiji 
Islands annexed to the Crown in compliance with their own wishes. 
The excess of expenditure over revenue was 40,000/. in 1875, and 
35,000/. in 1876, and England, though it had reluctantly consented 
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to the cession at. the earnest request of the Australasian colonies, 
asked whether those colonies: would be disposed to contribute 4,000/. 
each, or 16,000/. in the aggregate, towards this expense, and singularly 
enough Sir Julius Vogel, then Minister of New Zealand, was the 
person to declare that ‘it is not the business of governments to be 
liberal.’ In this. case the contribution was to be wholly voluntary, 
Lord ‘Carnarvon’s object having been to prove ‘the readiness of the 
great colonies to accept their membership in the common duties of 
the Empire.’ It certainly seems strange that the minister who, in a 
case as strong as it: is’ possible to conceive, refused to grant.a small 
contribution ‘towards an expenditure incurred at the express desire 
of the colonists, should be the person to recommend an enforeed con- 
tribution towards Imperial expenditure, the bulk of which is incurred 
for the purpose of maintaining the influence of England as one of the 
great European powers. 

To revert to the question of military expenditure for the defence 
‘of the colonies. -This-subject was most carefully considered by a 
select committee of the House of Commons in 1861, and a mass of 
evidence was furnished, to which I shall briefly refer. The late Mr. 
Herman Merivale defined the objects for which troops are maintained 
in the colonies to. be:. Ist, protection against foreign aggression ; 
2nd, - protection .against. internal disturbance; and 3rd, against 


danger from native tribes. For none of the foregoing objects is it 
necessary to maintain. an. _Imperial garrison at.Halifax N.S. Earl 
Grey gave it as his opinion that . 

the fortress of Halifax is to be looked at ‘as a place of the same character as 
Malta or Gibraltar; of which the possession is of importance with a view to our 
general naval power. 


Azain Lord Grey stated : 


The troops cost very little more (in garrisons at Kingston, Quebec, and Halifax) 
than at home. The Imperial Government must keep up a certain amount of regu- 
lar army, and I think that a portion of that army is better quartered in those 
fortifications than at home. 


Sir T. F. Elliot stated: 


Great Britain, with a view to national objects, keeps a large garrison at Halifax, 
one of the most important positions in a strategical point of view in North America. 

. We keep a large force at Halifax because it suits our own Imperial purposes. 
Nova Scotia does not want it. 


Rear-Admiral Erskine said: 


I think it necessary for imperial interests that both Bermuda and Halifax should 
be maintained. At Bermuda and in Australia I think it perfectly safe to substitute 
a naval force for troops, but not at Halifax. 


General Sir J. F. Burgoyne was of opinion that. several »garrisons 
should be maintained in strength, including Kingston, Quebec, and 
Halifax. The Duke of Newcastle was of opinion that 
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Halifax is not kept up for the benefit of Nova Scotia. Halifax is. an important 
military post ; it is still more important as a naval station; it is one of the finest 
and in all probability the finest harbour in the world. Halifax should no more be 
supported by Nova Scotia than Portsmouth by Hampshire. 

The Duke was thereupon asked whether it would not be fair to 
impose on Nova Scotia a share of the expenses of the fort at Halifax, 
as Hampshire bears its share of the defence of England, to which His 


Grace replied : 

Perfectly fair. It is extremely difficult to argue these questions upon principles 
of business, and it is a very small ground to take. It might relieve that expense 
hy some few pounds. It would be a very pettifogging and weak argument. 

It seems to me that no case can be made out to justify Sir John 
Lubbock in treating the cost of the Halifax garrison as a special ex- 
penditure for the defence of Canada. The question remains, however, 
for consideration, whether the colonies should be required to contribute 
to the military and naval defence of the Empire. It is admitted that 
contributions towards such expenditure would involve the necessity 
of the colonies having a just influence in the national councils; in 
other words, they would have to take part in deliberations affecting 
the foreign relations of the Empire. Sir Julius Vogel is of opinion 
that. ‘ for some time to come they would be content with representation 


at a Board of Advice to the Secretary of State for the Colonies,’ I 


should be curious to learn what possible question could come before 


.the Secretary of State for the Colonies in which a colonial Board of 


Advice could be useful. What do we glean from Sir Julius Vogel’s 
paper? He contends for change, and admits that there should be 
‘a knowledge on each side of what the change meant.’ He thinks 


that the colonies are not inclined ‘ to submit to a total exciusion from 


a share of control in the affairs of the Empire,’ and he adds, *‘ We 
have already admitted that they should contribute to the national 
expenditure by bearing a portion of the cost of the Navy.’ Although 
I am persuaded that Canada has no desire whatever for any share of 
control in the affairs of the Empire, to say nothing of the cost at 
which such share of control would have to be purchased, yet I cannot 
but admire the machinery devised by Sir Julius Vogel for exercising 
such control. A Board of Advice to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies! Those acquainted with the mode of conducting public 
business in England must have smiled at the idea of a Board of Advice 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies exercising un influence over 
any affairs of the Empire in which the colonies could be interested 
other than their own, with which they certainly do not want any 
interference in Downing Street. 

I have failed to discover in the paper under consideration that 
Sir. Julius Vogel has established any of the propositions which I have 


 eited.. ._I maintain that the subsisting relations between the mother 


country and the colonies are entirely satisfactory. While engaged 
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in writing this paper, I read with pleasure in a speech recently 
delivered by the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, First Minister of the 
Dominion, the following passage :— 


Iam not ashamed to stand here asa Canadian minister and say that it is my 
duty—as it certainly is my pleasure—to do everything in my power to promote 
feelings of harmony and friendship between the two great branches of the English 
race which occupy this continent to the exclusion of others. If that is what 
they call promoting annexation, if that is a feeling to which they object, I cannot 
help saying that it is a feeling which I am proud to entertain. I believe we have 
two systems of government on this continent, either of which is eminently cal- 
culated to promote the happiness of mankind. I believe that our system is freer 
than that of the United States, because English ministers and members of Parlia- 
ment are held directly responsible to the people, while the President of the United 
States has a power not possessed by the Queen of England—an autocratic power 
to which the people of Canada would never submit. This is why I believe our 
system is the best, and I know that many of their public men agree with me in 
thinking our system the best. We have, therefore, not only a country to be proud 
of, but we have also a political system in which we may well take a pride; and it 
is the duty, and should be the pleasure, of every Canadian statesman worthy of the 
name to do everything in his power to exalt that system, to bear aloft in free 
Canada the flag of the Empire as the ensign of human freedom. 


I believe that the leader of the Opposition would cordially subscribe 
to the sentiments expressed by Mr. Mackenzie, and that they would 
be echoed by both branches of the Dominion Parliament. And yet 


Sir Julius Vogel asserts that our relations are unsatisfactory. 

I entirely dissent from the proposition that a union depending 
upon pleasure ‘ means separation sooner or later.’ There can be no 
union except with the concurrence—that is, during the pleasure—of 
hoth parties. As to the assertion that ‘much is being done to hasten 
separation,’ I have no hesitation in affirming that the only parties 
who are working to this end are those who, like Sir Julius Vogel, are 
using their endeavours to create an impression that the colonial 
system of self-government is not working satisfactorily. It is not 
easy to understand the meaning of the proposition that ‘the mother 
country is entitled to maintain and consolidate her possessions.’ It 
probably implies some coercive measure, for otherwise it would have 
no meaning at all. I bave entirely failed to discover from the paper 
of Sir Julius Vogel how Imperial confederation would promote 
trade, increase the value of property, or augment the happiness 
of the people. That it would angment their taxes admits of no 
doubt. : 

I cannot conclude these observations without expressing my 
earnest hope that those people in England who trouble themselves 
about colonial affairs—and [I shouid infer from Sir Julius Vogel’s 
paper that the number is very small—will judge of the nature of the 
relations between the mother country and the colonies by the de- 
clarations of the respective Ministers of the Crown, and by the action 
of the respective parliaments, and will not be influenced by the 
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speculative opinions of individuals who, whatever may have been 
their experience, have no authority to represent the feelings and 
wishes of the inhabitants of the dependencies of the Empire. 


I had transmitted to England the preceding observations before 
I had an opportunity of seeing Lord Blachford’s article on the ‘ In- 
tegrity of the British Empire’ in the October number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Concurring as Ido in the conclusions arrived at 
by Lord Blachford, his lordship’s paper has nevertheless induced me 
to wake an addition to my own. Lord Blachford’s remarks on the 
land revenue may be applicable to the Australasian colonies, but 
certainly not to Canada. Lord Blachford observes :— 

To perpetuate the application of the land fund or any proportion of it to the assist- 
ance of English labourers would have been todeprive the colonies of an important 
branch of income, and to apply that income in a way which would cheapen colonial 
labour. 

As regards Canadian land revenue I may observe that it is divided 
into the proceeds of actual sales of land, and the revenue derived 
from sales of timber cut on unoccupied Crown lands. Canada spends 
a great deal more on promoting immigration than all the revenue 
derived from sales of land; indeed, the free grant system prevails in 
several localities. There isnot the slightest objection to immigration 
on the ground of its cheapening colonial labour. 

I am very sorry indeed to have to notice another remark of Lord 
Blachford :-— 


Now [entirely admit Sir Julius Vogel’s alternative. As the colonies develope they 
must either become separate nations, or they must have a share—eventually the 
greater share—in the government of the British Confederacy. 


For my own part I can discover no reason for changing the subsisting 
relations between the Empire and the self-governing colonies. Lord 
Blachford has not, in his excellent paper, proposed any new demands 
of a pecuniary nature on the colonies. I admit that if the Imperial 
authorities desire to terminate the present connection they can 
easily find a pretext for doing so, and I am further willing to admit 
that it might be plausibly urged that they would have a right to 
demand a contribution towards expenses incurred for the preservation 
of the Empire. The time may come when the subsisting connection 
may be subjected to such a test. The colonies can have no interest 
in hastening the period. 

With regard to Canada I may observe that, though, as a loyal 
subject of Her Majesty, I should deeply deplore, having reference to 
the interests of the Empire, the withdrawal of the garrison from 
Halifax, convinced as I am that its maintenance does not cause any 
increase to the standing army of Great Britain, yet as a Canadian I 
am of opinion that no remonstrance should be mad¢ afainst its with-. 
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‘drawal. Canada does not’claim any Imperial expenditure. The 
benefits it derives are incidental, and do not cost anything to the 
Imperial Government. Canada does not wish to exercise any ip- 
fluence over foreign policy, nor does it desire to interfere in Imperial 
expenditure of any kind. 

’"T must point out to Lord Blachford that there is an alternative 

“not suggested by Sir Julius Vogel, but of which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
has made a forecast, viz., annexation to the United States. My own 
conviction is that it is most unwise to discuss alternatives of any 

“kind when the status quo gives so much general satisfaction ;' but 
convinced as I am that the two alternatives—viz., independence and 
Imperial conféderation—are wholly impracticable, I can discover no 
other alternative for our present most satisfactory relations with the 
Crown of Great Britain than annexation to the United States, and [ 
think ‘it highly desirable that’ our fellow-countrymen in the United 
Kingdom should fully realise that such would be the result of the 

“severance of the present connection. 

Lord Blachford has eleatly and' most satisfactorily defined what 

‘must be the limits within which the interests ‘and’ quarrels and 
responsibilities of each part of a confederacy shall be confined. Each 

‘part’ must have the sole management of its local affairs, and on 
this’ Lord Blachford justly notices: how small ‘a proportion’ of the 
legislative and administrative action of our own country relates 

‘to anything but the internal affairs of tle United Kingdom. 
Then come what are termed ‘interprovincial questions,’ none of 
which are of a character ‘to strengthen materially the raison @étre 
‘for a Confederate Legislature.’ In all that Lord Blachford urges on 
this head I entirely concur: Then his lordship continues: ‘It 
remains that this raison d’étre must be found, if anywhere, in foreign 
politics,’ and he proceeds to establish most conclusively the conflicting 
interests of the various parts of the Empire, and the impracticability 
of attempting to unite them.- My only objection to Lord Blachford’s 
views is that his lordship, like many English statesmen, seems to 
have no confidence in the maintenance of a system of local self- 
government, in which I for one have implicit faith. 


TI’, Hincks. 





MR. FROUDE AND THE LANDLORDS 
OF IRELAND. | 


Intsh landlords—or, at least, those of their number who have been 
expiating: the errors of their predecessors and struggling manfully 
with inherited difficulties—have unquestionably for some time past 
‘been having what in the expressive slang of the period would be 
ealled ‘hard lines.’ How hard their lines are, and:ia-what their special 
hardness. consists, has never, so far as I know, been very fully and 
accurately defined. It would be vain to attempt to do so completely 
within the narrow space which it would be reasonable to ask for in 
the peges of a periodical; but when itis proposéd'to eriticise some- 
thing.of what has been said and written by one of. the hardest of 
their hard-liners, Mr. Froude, it may be allowable to touch. briefly 
on some of the most salient: difficulties which Irish. landlords some 
thirty or forty years since were doomed to encounter. r 

oe» I shall limit myself to two, which are undoubtedly the most 
serious—HI1st, those resulting from the ‘ middleman’ tenure, which, 
although they have now pretty nearly passed away, were, at the 
moment, nothing less than overwhelming; 2nd, the deeply-rooted, 
widely-ramified, all-pervading, most perplexing difficulties which 
inevitably sprang from our religious complications, and which, alas! 
exist at the present. day with but slightly diminished intensity. 
I select these not only on account of their magnitude, but by 
weason of their speciality to Ireland. Owners of the soil in England 
know nothing, or next tv nothing, of similar inflictions; and as it is 
ery. much the habit, not unnaturally, to institute comparisons 
between English and Irish landlords, and very. much. to the. dis- 
advantage of the latter, nothing can be more unjust than such com- 
paring, if we refuse at the same time to take account of the degree 
in which the Irish landlord is disadvantageously handicapped. 

First, then, as to the ‘middleman’ evil. It is right to premise 
that in its origin it is in no degree chargeable against the landlords 
of Ireland. All the authorities, Mr. Froude included, concur in 
-telling us that it arose from a British enactment which forbade 
leasing of land to any but Protestants. The small number of lessees 
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of that faith made it not only physically essential that lands should 
be let in large tracts, but further involved that they should be let 
for long terms and at low rents, and, worst of all, that they should 
be demised with a very insufficient barrier against subdivision, 
When the religious restriction was withdrawn, the habit had already 
become stereotyped, and all the politico-social evils resulting there- 
from remained and multiplied. Briefly stated, it came to this: 
that a proprietor who in the early part of the century desired to put 
an end to so vicious a system was compelled, at the termination of a 
middleman’s lease (if he objected to be an exterminator), to accept 
his land completely saturated with the densest mass of the poorest 
possible class of occupiers—-men without capital, without agricultural 
skill, without energy beyond what sufficed to raise a crop of potatoes, 
and to multiply the population. 

Statistics of numbers in individual cases, even if attainable, 
would here be out of place; fortunately they are not needed. Bear- 
ing in mind that middlemen holdings were, in point of density 
of numbers, as well as of individual misery, far worse than the 
average of Ireland, it should be enough for our purpose to compare 
the averages of England and Ireland in regard to population. In 
the years between 1840 and 1845, as the Irish famine approached, 
we learn on official authority that in England, with a comparatively 
productive system of agriculture, with a large proportion of her 
numbers occupied in trade and manufactures, the population was 
250 per square mile; whereas that in Ireland, devoid of trade, 
devoid of manufactures—all her inhabitants dependent on her miser- 
ably cultivated soil—it was 300 for the same area. No reasoning 
mind will need the deepening by any colouring of this picture. 
The unfortunate landlord hampered with such lands and such occu- 
piers—the damnosa heereditas from the middleman—became a 
standing monument of contradiction as opposed as the clay and the 
gold of Nebuchadnezzar’s image. Perniciously absolute in theory, 
while practically, for any beneficial purpose, almost impotent, I 
have often thought the only parallel in nature for his position 
was to be found in a scene well described by one of our hunters in 
Africa, where numberless herds of animals of the antelope tribe 
swept across that continent in countless myriads, carrying off in 
their midst ‘a monarch of the forest.’ His majesty, within his narrow 
circle, was omnipotent enough, led a particularly jolly life of it, and, 
in the words of the Irish scholar rendering into English the parable 
of Dives and Lazarus, ‘he ate his dinner mighty satisfactionably 
every day ;’ but for any control over the masses—for any chance of 
influencing the direction to be taken by the vast multitudes which 
were hurrying him and themselves to probable destruction—he had 
no more power than the feeblest parasite that sheltered itself in his 


shaggy mane. 
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How, I ask, was the landlord to deal with such a population? 

To provide every occupier with the most modest slated cabin and 
cowshed which it would be decent to construct, would have involved 
a larger expenditure on a given area than was incurred by one of 
the greatest land magnates of England, some twenty years ago, in 
effecting improvements for his tenants which earned for His Grace 
well-merited fame. But whereas the wise expenditure of the English 
duke secured for owner and occupier a lasting benefit, the larger 
Irish outlay’could but be said to perpetuate an evil; for the petite 
culture, without any one of the many accessories which are essential 
(and even then it will be abundantly difficult) to make it a success, 
is unquestionably an evil. Few landlords in Ireland had the com- 
mand of capital which would enable them to clear their estates by 
a costly system of emigration; and although that process was un- 
doubtedly the‘shortest and surest road to benefiting all the parties 
concerned, it was generally deemed by the reluctant emigrant, and 
not unnaturally, a grievous hardship. 

Practically, then, the Irish landlord was, as a rule, shut out from 
rapid and ‘ heroic’ remedies, and was compelled to content himself 
with the endeavour to mend gradually and slowly a state of things 
which it was not possible for him thoroughly to cure; watching pa- 
tiently his opportunity, by at one moment converting the poorest and 
smallest farmers into paid labourers, at another seizing a legitimate 
occasion to consolidate holdings, and so step by step increasing not 
unreasonably the*size of his farm, and improving the agricultural 
training of the farmer—emphatically ‘learning to labour and to 
wait.’ I am glad to believe that a very considerable number of 
Irish landlords accepted this humble but not inglorious task, and 
are fairly entitled, to take credit to themselves for much of the 
marvellous progress of the last twenty-five years. 

Secondly, as to the religious difficulty. That evil plant found in 
the social circumstances of the country a soil but too favourable 
to its development. One out of many most pernicious ingredients 
was found in the fatal disproportion of numbers between the owners 
and occupiers of the soil. Even at this day, when the numbers of 
the former have considerably increased, and of the latter dimin- 
ished, we have but 13,000 proprietors for over 600,000 tenancies. 
This, which in any case and in any country would be an evil, was 
seriously intensified by the fact that, broadly speaking, the owners 
were of one faith, the occupiers of another. But, still advancing in 
this painful ‘ diagnosis, we are compelled to remember that the 
religion of the few and the more wealthy was State-paid, while that 
of the millions was endowed out of the pittance of the poor. Nor 
can we stop here, for authentic history as well as local tradition were 
at hand with their embittering ingredients. The former constantly 
reminded the Roman Catholic tenant that the State provision 
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bestowed on their richer Protestant fellow-countrymen ‘had once 
belonged to their Church ; while tradition charged, and not always’ 
unjustly, that. some. proprietors had sacrificed their consciences- to, 
their worldly interests, and, forsaking the faith of their fathers, had. 
adhered tenaciously: to their ancestral acres; and, still worse, it im« 
puted that in some cases the relatives of ‘ concealed’ Roman Catholic, 
owners had, by a pretended conversion to Protestantism, despoiled 
the rightful possessor, and seized on his estate. 

The aggregate of these separate items was, it will be allowed, 
quite enough to endanger the good relations of landlord and tenant, 
and presented too fair a field for the designs of the designing, and 
for the ill effects of accidents, or of the faults and mistakes on either 
side, which in human affairs are to be expected. But, bad as all 
this was, we should be omitting the part of Hamlet from the tragedy 
if we failed to take account of the degree in which Protestant land- 
owners were injuriously affected by the peculiar position and the re- 
sulting action of the Roman Catholic priest. I am well aware that 
I am: here (and specially in relation to Ireland) passing over very thin 
ice, but I shall say no word that can justly wound the susceptibilities 
of any individual or of any creed. I impute nothing to Protestant 
nature nor to Roman Catholic nature; I wish merely to point out 
that under the laws which regulate hwman nature in general, if you 
place a man in a position where the laws of his country, the action 
of those opposed to him, the sympathy of his friends, all his sur- 
roundings and all his memories, his personal and pecuniary interest, 
tend to make him adopt a particular line of conduct, so surely as 
water runs down a hill, so surely will he fall into that line, even 
when he himself fails to realise the motives of his action. I contend, 
then, that the Irish Roman Catholic clergyman, placed in his parish 
alongside the landlord, was for many of, or all, these reasons, almost 
necessitate ret, led to take up a position of hostility to him. 

Over and above the causes of severance between the creeds, 
which I have already detailed, and which must inevitably affect him 
in common with his co-religionists, the priest had the additional 
casus belli that it was against his order that. the severest enactments 
of the penai code had been directed; and if those enactments had not 
actually touched him, they had reached to the very verge of his day. 
In his mind the law and the landlord (who had so large a part in 
framing it) were naturally combined and held jointly responsible. 
On the other hand, looking at the landlord’s position, it was scarcely 
to be wondered at, though much to be regretted, that he should in a 
measure look down on, and decline familiar intercourse with, a man 
who, however important his office, was raised from a very low stratum 
of society ; for at this particular period the Maynooth-taught priest 
was never drawn from the ranks of the gentry of his creed, and 
seldom even from the better class of farmer. 
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+ Ascl- have indicated, I am very far from approving this line. of. 
conduct; on the contrary, I-hold that.a landlord having such close 
and important, relations with a numerous body of Roman Catholic 
tenants, was bound to meet their clergyman in a frank and friendly 
spirit, and by every means, short of a sacrifice of principle, to 
do his very best to continue with him on amicable relations. I 
am bound in justice.to admit that this course was not generally 
followed by the landlords of Ireland at the period in question; but 
the same justice leads us to the conviction that the landlord, asa rule, 
found in the priest of his parish a man not only predisposed to be 
hostile, but one who, from his position and circumstances, must 
prove one of the most formidable of antagonists. Taken, as we 
have seen, from a very humble station in the rural districts, he left 
his home to obtain at Maynooth an education which, while it raised 
him immeasurably above his rustic neighbours, was still of a sectarian 
and somewhat narrow character. Sent back thence to a rural parish 
—where, looked down on by the landlord class, worshipped by his 
humble congregation, he was placed in about as trying a position 
as poor human nature could be subjected to—he must have been 
something more than mortal if his character could have escaped a 
warp of pride at one side, or a tinge of envy and bitterness at the other. 
And, as if this were not enough, we are bound to remember that the 
law which had deprived him of his stipend, had thrown him for 
support on the voluntary but by no means very regular contributions 
of his parishioners. So elastic and uncertain was the nature of the 
endowment, that the value of the benefice generally varied with 
the popularity of the priest, while no road to popularity was so open 
and so direct, as a conviction in the minds of the tenants that the 
landlord was a ‘despot, an unreasonable exacter of money, and 
that the priest was the ex officio barrier between them and that 
despot. Accordingly that conviction was made gradually to grow 
into a creed, which took firm root throughout the land—though of 
course in very varying degrees, proportionate to the good or bad 
management of property in the respective districts. It is, however, 
but just to reflect that it was by no means easy for the Irish priest, 
who had once assumed the leadership of his locality, to abdicate the 
post ; and, if he did not choose to be absolutely effaced, he was not 
unfrequently driven to lead a movement of which he was very far 
from thoroughly approving 
One other point remains to be noticed—and that perhaps the most. 
practically important—as to which the antagonism between landlord 
and priest could manifest itself. I refer to the ‘ burning question ’ of 
subdivision of land, which to each party was a matter almost of life 
or death. The landlord, who saw that the process had already gone 
fatally far, was bound by every consideration—his own self-preserva- 
tion, his duty to the tenants thems:lves—to use the most stringent 
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measures to prevent its going further. On the other hand, the priest 
considered himself entitled, nay bound, to work might and main in 
a precisely opposite direction. No tenet was more firmly held by 
him, or more earnestly enjoined on his flock, than ‘ Subdivide, 
marry, multiply ;’ he believed that in so doing he helped to main- 
tain the morality of his parish, and most distinctly thereby pro- 
moted his own pecuniary interests. So long as every cabin paid 
him its gavel, each inhabitant his poll-tax, population was a syn- 
onym for money ; and in this contest the ever-present priest had, as 
might be expected, more success than the landlord, who was, gene- 
rally speaking, wholly or in part absentee. 

On a fair retrospect, then, I feel entitled to say that a combina- 
tion of all these circumstances—the action of the English Government, 
the laws of the land, the records of history, and above all the training, 
the position, and resulting action of the priest—all worked, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the same direction, and raised barriers 
and difficulties in the path of Irish landlords which were quite un- 
known to owners of the soil in England, and some of which, so 
far as I know, have never been taken account of by writers of Irish 
history, and certainly not by Mr. Froude. 

With regard to that distinguished writer, it has often occurred 
to me to ask whether there must not be in Irish subjects so excep- 
tional an amount of ‘alcohol’ as to be apt to get into the head, and 
disturb the equilibrium of a judgment which might perfectly have 
kept its legs amid the more respectable platitudes and in the soberer 
level of English affairs. I am not prepared to answer the question; 
but certain it is that although Mr. Froude invariably brings to Irish 
subjects a full measure of the great qualities which distinguish him 
as a writer of history ; while we detect no lack of vivid colouring, 
of the powerful sketching, nor yet of the honestly laborious research 
with which he fills in his background; when we come to look for the 
full and final effect of the picture—there is often evident a bias so 
strong that a writer believed in as he is, is very likely to lead his 
readers to conclusions the very reverse of just—so much so that, if we 
are to exclude the alcoholic hypothesis and every kindred excuse, we 
shall be almost constrained to place Mr. Froude in that class briefly 
and so admirably described by the late Archbishop Whately, as 
‘clever men who have weights without scales.’ No one can deny to 
Mr. Froude the genuineness of the metal of which his weights are 
composed, nor the accuracy with which they are cast, nor yet the in- 
tegrity of the stamp; but, when the moment comes for practical 
application, too often the scales are absent or are not justly manipu- 
lated. 

One of his latest and most popular works, The English in Ireland, 
is perhaps the best exemplification of what is here urged, and is at 
the same time a fair specimen of his merits and demerits. In the 
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three volumes of that History we have a work as amusing as any 
novel; the most somnolent of readers can scarcely nod over its pleasant 
pages; while even the unfortunate descendant of a Norman settler, 
who has to dilute his pleasure with the discovery that all his ancestors 
were scoundrels, condones the offence, feeling, with the Almanach des 
Gourmands, ‘avec cette sauce on mangerait son grandpapa,’ and 
devours his feelings as well as his progenitors served up in Mr. Froude’s 
palatable dressing. On the other hand, where shall we find the 
driest of Parliamentary reports sustained by more accurate statistics 
or founding itself on documentary evidence more irrefragable ? And 
all is so clearly laid before the reader, that there can be no diffi- 
culty, even with the dullest, in arriving at a very thorough con- 
viction that in the Ireland of that day all parties concerned were 
about as bad as bad could be—-that it was in truth a dead heat in a kind 
of sweepstakes of malfeasance between the semi-governing English, the 
hybridised settler, and the very imperfectly subdued Celt. Whenever, 
on the rarest possible occasion, any one of the three sought to do what- 
was unquestionably just and wise, it was absolutely certain that one 
or both of the other two would be fatally successful in interposing: 
insuperable obstacles. 

Notwithstanding this remarkable parity in wrong-doing justly 
described by Mr. Froude, it is clear that anything like parity of censure 
must be to the last degree unjust. The most rudimentary principles of 
equity suffice to show that, under circumstances such as those described, 
the heaviest share of blame should attach, not to a nation called upon 
reluctantly to submit to a Government not of their choosing, but. 
rather to those who of their own free will came to a country which 
was not theirs, and undertook to govern it. No one is more sensible 
than Mr. Froude himself of the justice of this principle, or cap 
express it in clearer words; as for example when he says:' ‘ Those who 
were the natural governors of the people became their leaders in 
depravity ; they, uf any, ought to have been selected for punishment.” 
It is quite true that the Irish gentry were more to blame than the 
Irish people, as being in a position of higher responsibility ; but is it 
not true also that the English Government were by many degrees the 
most responsible of the three parties concerned? But Mr. Froude, 
in apportioning blame between them, seems to me to have alto- 
gether discarded the use of ‘scales, and to have substituted therefor 
the ‘rule’ of a not particularly equitable ‘thumb.’ It would not, 
indeed, be just to say that he refuses to censure the English 
Government, on the contrary, he does so repeatedly; but I do not 
think I do him injustice in saying that on these occasions he 
seems ever mindful of Izaak Walton’s injunction when handling his 
suffering frog—‘ Treat him tenderly as though you loved him ’—while, 
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on the other hand, it is equally evident that to detail and occasionally 
dramatise Celtic delinquencies is for him a congenial task. 

Look, again, at the huge injustice practically developed in his 
wonderful lecturing tour in the United States. That undertaking 
was unquestionably plucky, though ill-natured critics will persist in 
- considering it Quixotic in design, and more or less theatrical in 
execution ; but since the days when Sir R. Murchison complained that 
the unruly fossil slate of Sybil Head was irreconcilable with his great 
Silurian system, had ever two hemispheres opportunity of assisting at 
such stratification of inconsistency as his? If, as he may plausibly 
contend, he had sufficiently denounced the iniquities of the English 
Government in Ireland, was it consistent to rush across the Atlantic 
at the rate of sixteen knots an hour to thoroughly whitewash 
England in America? His avowed purpose on this occasion was 
to convince crowded audiences of Americanised Irish, absolutely 
saturated with the most intense and bitter hatred of England, that 
the English Government and the English people were the best and 
wisest in the universe. No argument of his could be held to be 
sound, none of his facts or of his statistics could be established, 
except at the expense of proving that every Irishman he was address- 
ing was pretty nearly the most mistaken, the most ignorant, the 
most prejudiced, and the most childishly wrong-headed of mortals. 
This must inevitably be the result of converting them to faith in 
the Saxon; and yet in the very same breath, when, from strategical 
necessity or the exigency of his position, he deemed it prudent 
‘to throw a sop to Cerberus,’ he does not hesitate for a single moment 
to offer up Irish landlords in a body to appease the gastric juices 
or to exercise the fangs which had been waiting to devour, and if 
possible to digest, the same Saxon—condemning Irish landlords in a 
very sweeping fashion, and bringing into court as evidence against 
them the very men of whom it had been the avowed purpose 
of his 3,000 miles of ocean-voyage to prove the utter untrust- 
worthiness. 

Here I must pause for a moment to quote, as a passing antidote 
to such wholesale reckless condemnation, a few words of quiet wisdom, 
elicited by these very American lectures of Mr. Froude, from a fellow- 
countryman of his who resided for many years in Ireland—a man who 
in point of ability, of enlightened liberality, and of genuine sympathy 
with the weaker classes, was well entitled to criticise: ‘It surely 
must be a mistake to fasten on one class or generation the blame for 
a state of things which has clearly been the growth of ages, and 
which it must take ages of efforts of all the best minds in the coun- 
try to set right.’ I should, however, be greatly understating Mr. 
Froude and the nature of his American lectures, if I left my 
readers under the impression that he stopped short at theoretical 
condemnations, however severe; had he done so he must have 
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seriously disappointed his audience. There is one point in which the 
transplanted Irishman makes the most rapid and decided progress. 
From having been the reverse in his own country, he becomes 
in America quickly and wonderfully practical, and soon learns to 
need food more substantial and nutritive than words, however 
eloquent, can afford. It is not unlikely that this characteristic in 
the great. body of his hearers may have made itself felt in such a 
rising tide of pressure as to draw from Mr. Froude in one of his last 
lectures, the very remarkable and rather ominous announcement, 
‘He would not yield to the most irreconcilable Fenian of them all in 
his determination to promote the entire, the final, emancipation of the 
Irish peasant from the yoke of landlordism.’ If any Irish landlord 
of not exceptionally strong nerves felt serious alarm at such a threat 
from such a quarter, it must have been a relief to him to find that, 
so far, Mr. Froude’s menaced executive action has dwindled down to 
the theoretical censures contained in a few sentences of his Edin- 
burgh lectures, and in the article from his pen in the December 1877 
number of Fraser. Rejoicing, however, as he is entitled to do, 
that for the moment the uplifted avenging hand has been stayed, 
the gratulations of the Irish landlords must here stop; for it is im- 
possible to peruse the few sentences in this article which relate to our 
present subject, without a feeling of wonder, and a sort of pained 
admiration, that any man should be able to compress into so small 
an area so much bad history, bad political economy, and bad 
morality. 

Turning to his History, nothing can be more wide of the truth 
than his assertion that any appreciable part of the land difficulty of 
Ireland can be traced to an idea of joint ownership in the minds 
of the occupiers derived, by legitimate succession, from the for- 
feitures of 1641. It is true that reckless writers and unprincipled 
agitators have recently injected such ideas into the mind of the 
Irish tenant, and added that ingredient to pre-existing acerbities ; but 
no one who has personal cognisance of the earlier part of the century, 
or who has studied its history on faithful authority, will fora moment 
admit such a doctrine. They know but too well that the evil is of 
quite another nature ; that, in truth, it comes from a precisely opposite 
direction. A far too absolute power on the part of the landlord, a feeling 
of subserviency on the tenant’s part far too abject, was the double- 
headed monstrum horrendum which had to be contended with. 
Under such circumstances the unhappy tenant scarcely ventured to 
‘call his life his own,’ much less the acres of his landlord; while at 
the same time it was almost inevitable that, in an atmosphere so 
impregnated, even the best disposed landlord should acquire ideas of 
amplitude of right which no man ought to have over his fellow. 

But if Mr. Froude’s version of that history was as right as it is 
unquestionably the reverse in regard to these forfeiture-begotten 
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pretensions, he should, instead of helping to rekindle so silly an ignig 
fatuus, have been the very first to hasten to extinguish it; with his 
decided views as to the evils of peasant proprietary he was specially 
bound to do so. How usefully might his power of pen have been 
employed in inculcating a few wholesome practical truths to Irish 
tenants! How well could he have explained to them that in con- 
nection with the land there are two great classes, equally important, 
equally essential, but totally distinct—the owner and the occupier— 
each having their rights and their duties, which it may be very 
proper to define, to regulate, and even to restrict, but which it never 
can be wise to jumble and confuse by ransacking mouldy records, 
or by seeking to disinter buried pretensions. 

If Mr. Froude has thus erred as to the history of this question in 
the last generation, he exposes himself to far severer censure for 
having misread what has been passing under his very eyes in the 

. present. Where has he been between the years 1850 and 1870? 
Weare led to believe that he has passed a considerable time in Ireland. 
He is no Rip Van Winkle, to have snored through the fifth part 
of a century, nor can he have altogether buried himself in the 
dusty recesses of the Birmingham Tower of Dublin Castle. He can 
scarcely have remained blind to the fact, apparent to the rest of the 
British world, that Ireland, shaken by the rough hand of the Famine, 
had exhibited a marvellous wakening up in both the great classes 
allied to the soil. In no country of Europe had a larger proportion 
of the landlord class, while seeking to promote their own legitimate 
interests, worked more honestly and laboriously to improve the 
position of their tenants; while the latter had notoriously advanced 
in energy, intelligence, and material prosperity more rapidly than 
had been the case with the peasantry of any country that we know 
of. Under such circumstances, if we are to acquit Mr. Froude of 
malice prepense, he must stand convicted of inexcusable carelessness 
when in Fraser of last December he describes the evils of the land 
system of Ireland as absolutely continuous, if not positively increasing, 
until arrested in mid career by the Land Act of 1870. 

Nothing can possibly be more untrue in point of history, or more 
unjust to the class impugned, than such an allegation. It is true 
that he may shelter himself behind the example of the great man 

- who initiated that measure, who in his famous ‘ upas-tree’ speeches 
was guilty of the same unjust high colouring. I must not be supposed 
here to condemn Mr. Gladstone for taking the Irish Land Question, 
nor yet that of the Irish Church, in hand ; I merely point out what 
appears to me to be unjust and incongruous in his modus operandi. 
A trusty constable may feel bound to lay hands on an offender, and 
take him to the station-house; but he has no business whatever to call 
him hard names on the way. Still less would he be justified, when 
consigning him to justice, and to twenty years of penal reformatory, 
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to suppress the fact that the delinquent had been intimately known 
to him for some thirty or forty years; that he had even been on 
rather friendly terms with him at a period when his action was by 
many degrees more detrimental than when he thought it expedient 
to take him into custody; and, above all, concealing the extenuating 
plea that for several years he had been gradually, but by no means 
slowly, mending his ways. 

The injustice with which in this respect Mr. Gladstone is charge- 
able is to be found in an aggravated form in some of Mr. Froude’s 
writings, and specially in his American lectures. Mr. Gladstone’s 
friends may and do plead in his excuse that from the moment he 
reached the conscientious conviction that he was bound to the reform 
of Irish Church and Irish Land, he felt that, to carry two such heavily 
weighted measures to a successful issue, it was absolutely necessary 
to get up all the extra steam in his power. That the political need 
may have been so urgent as to render such a course moral, I have 
no wish to deny; but it is quite clear that a similar excuse cannot 
possibly be stretched to cover Mr. Froude writing history in his 
closet, or lecturing at times and in places of his own selection. 


Peter Firzanrap, Knight of Kerry. 
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READFUSTMENT OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 


AmonG the many suggestive and monitory signs of the present time 
none deserves more attentive consideration than the widely-spread and 
openly-expressed desire for a readjustment of the relations now existing 
between the Church and the State. This desire, so far as it has at 
present become formulated, and has passed out of the region of mere 
complaint and dissatisfaction into something like the recognition of 
a real need, it is my intention to subject in the following paper toa 
careful investigation. There is much in it that all parties who wish 
well to the permanence of our institutions will be wise to consider, 
now that it remains only a desire. In a very short time the desire 
may pass into some form of definite action, and the present relations 
between the Church and the State become permanently endangered. 
Now, however, there is a little breathing-time; and that breathing- 
time could hardly be more profitably employed than in a quiet con- 
sideration of the peculiarly difficult subject that is formulated in the 
title to this article. 

I propose, then, to enter as fully and systematically as my limits 
will permit into the general question of readjusting the relations of 
Church and State; and I hope to place before the reader not only 
the shapes into which the desire for readjustment has begun to pre- 
cipitate itself, but, what is far more important, the broad and clear 
constitutional principles which, rightly or wrongly, it is seeking to 
modify. But it must be admitted that this is no easy task. The 
general subject of the present relations of Church and State is very 
far from simple; and its difficulties are increased by the amount of 
audacious assertion that is always made whenever the subject comes 
uader consideration. Writers and speakers seem to forget that there 
are Acts of Parliament, in full force to this very hour, which regulate 
these relations, and in reference to which it may be said with con- 
fidence that there are none on the pages of the statute book which 
are less likely to be repealed or even modified. Knowing that they 
have ultimately this protection against the caste spirit that is un- 
happily now showing itself in some sections of our clergy, our Pro- 
testant laity remain comparatively passive and indifferent. Matters, 
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they well know, cannot pass beyond certain bounds: so they remain 
placid and apparently almost indifferent. Let, however, any pro- 

sal be made formally to transcend these bounds, or legislatively to 
yemove the ancient landmarks, and it will at once be seen what a 
force that ‘ inexpugnable Protestantism’ of our country is, which our 
Anglo-Romanist friends now suppose, from the sort of good-humoured 
toleration with which they are at present treated, that they can 
disregard and flout at their leisure. 

But, to address ourselves at once to our difficult and responsible 
subject, let us agree, for the sake of greater simplicity and clearness, 
to consider it under the form of three leading questions, to which I 
will do my best to give clear and intelligible answers. Three ques- 
tions seem fairly to cover the ground. First, what, in simple terms, 
are the general outlines of the present relations of Church and State ? 
Next, on what grounds is it contended that these relations need re- 
adjustment? In the third place, what are the more plausible read- 
justments that have, at present, been suggested; and what is the 
likelihood that any of them would receive statutory and legislative 
sanction? After having answered these questions we shall be in a 
position to pass our judgment on the whole question, and to decide 
how far it will be wise to give encouragement to the agitation that 
is now showing itself in many and unexpected quarters within the 
Church of England. 

Before, however, we enter into these details let us just pause to 
make two general observations which it may be well to have clearly 
placed before us, and which certainly seem to add to the gravity of 
present developments. 

The first observation is this: that the desire for readjustment 
of the relations of Church and State has spread greatly during the 
last few months, and cannot equitably be considered as confined 
entirely to one of the two great parties of the Church. A general 
discovery has apparently been made that the Church of England is 
languishing under a depressing bondage ; and, as arch-priestliness is 
not confined to one party of the Church, champions have appeared 
even among those who have been commonly credited with something 
more than acquiescence in the settlements of the Reformation. It 
may be that there is a large constitutional party in the Church of 
England belonging to both schools of thought that has no sympathy 
whatever with the present perilous cry for readjustment ; it may be 
that the leading members of the Evangelical party who have com- 
mitted themselves to decided opinions on the subject represent a very 
small section of their party; still it remains a fact, of which we are 
bound to take cognisance, that the movement for readjustment of 
Church and State has, just of late especially, spread with some degree 
of rapidity, and has extended to quarters where we should never have 


expected to find it. 
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To illustrate this by facts, we may observe that a year and a half 
ago we heard very little of the subject. Ritualist pamphlets and 
partisan writers have, as we know to our cost, long been engaged on 
the subject of the tyranny of the State. Many a public man’s 
waste-paper basket could bear witness to the activity with which 
these sentiments have been propagated for some few years. But 
little or no effect was ever produced by them. We had all become 
accustomed to the sort of language that was regularly used. The 
authorities on the subject, beginning with the quotation from Magna 
Charta and ending with the first words (not the remainder) of the 
fourth paragraph of the Address to the Thirty-Nine Articles, had all 
become quite old friends ; but the effect they had produced was con- 
fined to the party from which they had emanated. It was not tilla 
certain number of persons of high character and honourable position 
in the Church felt it their duty to lay before the Archbishops and 
Bishops their ‘ great anxiety and distress’ at the existing relations 
between the Church and the State, and their desire that the ‘ living 
woice of the Church’ should lay down the law for the future, that the 
feeling arose and spread that we had all been unconsciously languish- 
ing in the chains of an Erastian bondage. The legislative action 
of the Church, we were assured, had become ‘ paralysed by the appre- 
bension’ of what Parliament might do with any Church measures 
chat might be submitted to it; Archbishops and Bishops were ur- 
gently called upon to devise measures to allay this newly-discovered 
“anxiety and distress.’ Something was to be done, and speedily; 
and so widespread in clerical minds has become the conviction, that 
*Conferences and Congresses, including a Congress under a Primate 
-of all England, has been deliberating what that something is to be. 
Whether there are any real grounds for the conviction is another 
nmatter; but that there is a widely diffused feeling in clerical circles 
‘that readjustment of some kind or other must at once be attempted, 
is one of those unwelcome phenomena which must, we fear, now be 
distinctly recognised. When one responsible speaker tells a Church 
‘Congress that ‘the State has found it convenient to use the organi- 
-sation of the Church for furthering its ends’ (though how, or what 
«the ends may be, was not specified); and when another speaker of a 
perfectly opposed school of thought reminded the same audience that 
“the position of the Church is that of a huge dumb animal’ (fortu- 
mately he did not specify more exactly), and that he and his clerical 
brethren were ‘ practically gagged and muzzled, and debarred from 
any opportunity of expressing their minds about ecclesiastical 
measures in Parliament,’ we may smile, and we may wonder that even 
clerical rhetoric should permit itself to take such flights; but the 
fact remains,—such language as this is used in large Church assem- 
Wlages, and is, we are afraid, accepted and believed in by many. 
A second preliminary observation which may also be made is this : 
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that not only is there this widely diffused ecclesiastical persuasion, 
that the relations of Church and State must be readjusted at the 
earliest opportunity, but that there is what is still more serious, a 
reckless indifference to the certain consequences of the proposals that 
are made. ‘This perhaps is the most startling fact connected with the 
whole question. For an utter divergence in the remedial suggestion 
we are not unprepared. When, for instance, of the two speakers just 
alluded to, one found all he wanted in a convention of laity associated 
with Convocation, and the other was apparently as fuily persuaded 
that the laity have ‘ an overpowering voice’ in Convocation in the per- 
sons of those they practically nominate, we feel no particular surprise. 
What, however, does seem especially striking is the total indifference 
either to the necessity of consulting Parliament or to the judgment 
that Parliament would inevitably form if it were to be consulted, and 
if any of the proposals were ever introduced in either of the Houses of 
the Legislature. A few of the more extreme writers have always had 
the good sense and perspicacity to recognise this as an axiomatic truth, 
that if the Church wants real spiritual liberty it must purchase it at 
the cost of. disestablishment. With this preamble to their proposals, 
though we may not for a moment agree with the principles of the 
writers, we can at any rate tolerantly discuss their remedies for the 
supposed ills of Church and State. We find no fault with their way 
of putting the matter ; we do venture, however, to find very grave fault 
with the loose and free manner with which proposals are made by re- 
sponsible speakers of quite a different way of thinking, when almost 
a moment’s thought would remind them that their proposals involve 
either direct infractions of the Act of the Submission of the Clergy, or 
violations of existing compacts that would bring about a rupture with 
the State as certain as it would be promptly and perilously final. 

Let us, for instance, just briefly illustrate this by a notice of the 
proposals that were brought forward only three months ago in our 
Northern and Southern Convocations with some appearance of con- 
eerted action. The subject was that which we are now considering— 
the better adjustment of the relations of Church and State. Well, 
what were the proposals? Why, simply and in general terms, as 
follows: that Convocation should make constitutions, which the 
Crown should allow Parliament to look at, and which, if Parliament 
did not disapprove of them, were to become law. The proposal of the 
Southern Convocation was more constitutional than that of the 
Northern, as the constitutions suggested by the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury were only to assume a rudimentary form 
of existence, and to be ‘ draft’ constitutions until the Crown finally 
transferred them, we presume, to parchment. Still the general 
arrangement was the same. Convocation was to propose, and Parlia- 
ment was to approve; and this without one word, even on the 
surface, clearly indicative of the relation which such an arrangement 
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bore to the terms of the great Act which prescribes and defines the 
whole status and limitations of Convocation. For aught that ap- 
peared in the debates, the question was discussed as if there had 
never been vigorous controversies on this very subject, as if the 
‘Convocation man’ had never written his letter, and Archbishop 
Wake had never answered it. 

Happily the Upper House of the Southern Convocation, and 
apparently both Houses of the Northern, put matters in a right 
shape, and desired that the proposals should assume the only form 
they could constitutionally assume, viz. of a Bill to be introduced into 
Parliament. Such a Bill, however, we need hardly add, would be of 
little use unless, to say the least, it antiquated the Act of Submission ; 
and if it did, it would be likely, in the present state of feeling, to be 
negatived almost without a division. As matters then stand, these 
venerable bodies are not compromised. The proposed procedure is 
now constitutional. A committee was appointed to draw up a Bill. 
The Bill has very recently been considered by the Lower House, and 
approved. It remains to be considered by the Upper House ; but, 
very likely, will never be presented to Parliament, or, if presented, 
quietly withdrawn. All then is now in order. Still the unpleasant 
fact will remain, not only that there is an impatience felt at the 
present relations of Convecation to Parliament, but that questionable 
and even hazardous proposals have actually been made, and—worst 
of all—that the movers in the matter seem to have been wholly 
unconscious that they were raising questions which, once fairly raised, 
would be sure to provoke, and could only finally receive, the one in- 
evitable answer. 

It seems desirable at the very outset clearly to recognise these 
two unwelcome phenomena—on the one hand, the prevailing restless- 
ness of the ecclesiastical mind, and on the other its apparent insen- 
sibility to the real danger of its proposals. These tendencies and 
characteristics of the present state of Church feeling must not be lost 
sight of in our discussion of the questions which now lie before us, 
and into which we have thrown the whole complicated subject. 

I. Our first question is comparatively simple, and admits of an 
easy and intelligible answer. The question is, what are the present 
relations of Church and State? And the answer broadly is this: by 
virtue of well-known Acts of Parliament, the Crown appoints the 
chief officers of the Church, is supreme in all ecclesiastical causes, has 
a power of visitation as Supreme Ordinary, summons Convocation, and 
must be applied to by that body prior to its undertaking any legisla- 
tive functions whatever. 

This very briefly, but, we believe, exactly and comprehensively, is 
a true definition of existing relations. Of the five statements which 
it involves, the first has been occasionally the subject of partial dis- 
cussion and complaint, but has never yet seriously been brought 
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forward as a reformandum. The second, except under its action as 
exhibited by the highest court of appeal, has not yet directly been 
called into question. The extreme party always make a parade of 
their dutiful adhesion to this principle; but in its past, present, and 
every other imaginable form of practical working (unless it be that of 
a court of ecclesiastics pure and simple,—the very worst form con- 
ceivable), vilify and oppose it. On the third statement our Anglo- 
Romanists preserve a very discreet silence. It would be highly 
inconvenient to them if our laity should at last appeal to the prin- 
ciple it embodies ; as such an exercise of the visitatorial power could 
only end in one way, exposure and expulsion. Doctrines and practices 
distinctly contrary to the Church of England are now quietly incul- 
cated, especially in secret societies and sisterhoods; and if any real 
exercise of this power of the Crown ever was put in motion, the result 
could only be what we have specified. Of the two remaining state- 
ments, the exclusive right of the Crown to summon Convocation has 
not formed the subject of any serious discussion. The action of the 
Crown towards Convocation in the early part of last century, and its 
long refusal to permit any transaction of business, have often formed 
the subject of protest and complaint ; but as Convocation now regularly 
meets, and is never likely to be permanently prorogued, as in days 
gone by, we may also leave this subject out of present consideration, 
and so finally limit our discussion to the restraints at present lying 
upon Convocation, which it is the design of all these ‘ readjustments ’ 
to mitigate or remove. 

These restraints, succinctly stated, are as follows: Convocation, as 
we have already implied, cannot assemble without the consent of the 
Crown. When so assembled, Convocation may confer, discuss, and 
debate, and even pass resolutions, but cannot deliberate with the view 
of making any canon or constitution, without having previously 
obtained special licence from the Crown. For instance, at the present 
time letters of business have been granted to Convocation to enable 
it to propose amendments in the rubrics of the Book of Common 
Prayer, which proposals it could not have made without such letters. 
It might have publicly discussed the desirableness of applying for 
such letters, and even passed resolutions in reference to the subject 
generally, but it could not, even provisionally, have touched a letter 
in a rubric without formal permission from the Crown. Even when 
this permission is obtained, nothing can be formulated into a binding 
canon or constitution—nothing, in fact, can be executed—without the 
further consent of the Crown; and further still, what is so executed 
is subject to four limitations, viz., that it is not against the preroga- 
tive of the Crown; nor against the common law; nor against statute 
law ; nor, lastly, against any custom of therealm. For instance, Con- 
vocation has now liberty, as we have said, to propose amendments of 
the rubrics. It could not, however, even with the assent of the Crown, 
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amend any rubric in the Prayer Book so as to be valid and binding 
in its altered form, unless the concurrence of Parliament was obtained ; 
the rubric in its original state being a part of the statute law. Rigid, 
then, as the conditions may at first sight appear to be, we cannot but 
acknowledge their reasonableness, when we come fairly to consider 
the question. To alter rubrics might seem to be something fairly 
within the province of Convocation ; but if the rubrics have only ac- 
quired their binding power through Parliament, then to Parliament 
must we equitably go when we want to make our alterations a part 
of the law of the land, and to invest them with the binding power of 
those with which they are to be incorporated. 

Such, very briefly, but yet sufficiently for the general scope of this 
article, are the particular relations between the Church and the State 
which it is now proposed to subject to some form of readjustment. 
All that we have said is only a statement in general terms of that which 
stands sharply formulated in the Act of the Submission of the Clergy 
(25 Henry VIII. cap. 19), and which is binding, and recognised to be 
binding, to this very hour. It may indeed be worth while transcrib- 
ing a few lines from this memorable document, which will show how 
sweeping and inclusive are the terms in which it isexpressed. After the 
preamble, the enacting powers are couched in the following form :— 


Be it therefore now enacted by the authority of this Parliament, according te 
the said submission and petition of the,clergy, that they nur any of them attempt, 
allege, claim, or put in ure any constitutions, or ordinances, provincial or synodal, 
or any other canons, nor shall enact, promulge, or execute any such canons, con- 
stitutions, or ordinances, by whatsoever name or names they may be called in theit 
Convocations in time coming, which always shall be assembled by authority of the 
King’s writ, unless the same clergy may have the King’s most royal assent and 
licence to make, promulge, and execute such canons, constitutions, and ordinances, 
provincial or synodal, 


Words could hardly be chosen more inclusive and stringent, or which 
make any legislative action on the part of Convocation more completely 
hopeless and impracticable without the formal permission and subse- 
quent approval of the Crown. What is here stated will again be found 
in the royal declaration prefixed to the Thirty-Nine Articles of religion ; 
and it will perhaps be remembered that words are not forgotten in 
that declaration which speak with the tone of the Supreme Ordinary, 
and announce that when all things that may concern the settled con- 
tinuance of the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England 
have received the royal assent, the Crown ‘ will not endure any varying 
or departing from them in the least degree.’ 

In much of the language that is now publicly used even by respon- 
sible speakers, and in constitutional assemblies, the real relations of 
Church and State, as they are set forth in the statute book, and brought 
home to us in our very Prayer Books, seem strangely misread or for- 


gotten. 
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II. We seem now sufficiently informed on the relations of Church 
and State, as existing up to the present time, to pass onward to the 
second question, which carries us a little further into the present con- 
troversy. Our second question is this: On what grounds is it contended 
that these relations need readjustment? To this very obvious question 
what are the answers that are commonly made; and what does the 
present agitation, which, as we have seen, is now extending to Con- 
vocation, urge in its own justification? Mainly these three considera- 
tions :—(1) That the formularies of the Church need adaptation to our 
present requirements ; (2) That the House of Commons is an increas- 
ingly unfit body to deal with ecclesiastical details; and (3) That the 
Church of England is the only corporation in the realm that has not - 
the right of regulating its own affairs and framing its own bye-laws. 

Now, without entering very minutely into the details which these 
statements of justification involve, we may certainly begin by calling 
in question the first, at any rate in the form in which it is generally 
put forth in argument. We are commonly told that it is beginning 
to be impossible to work under our existing rubrics and formularies ; 
that they are all of them 200 years old, and many much older; 
that they impede the progress that the Church ought to be making, 
especially among our masses ; and that they check at every turn that 
elasticity which ought to be the characteristic of a living Church. 
We have heard all this so often that we have unfortunately begun 
to accept it as something that needs no demonstration. But this is 
very far from the case. In the first place, let it be remembered 
that the recent modifications of the Act of Uniformity have removed 
some of the most real difficulties. Our services are now separable. 
There is scarcely a well-managed parish of any size that does not 
bear witness to the great elasticity that has now been given to public 
worship, and to the many useful modifications that recent legislation 
has introduced. Not only are our services separable, not only can 
they be shortened, but special services, if approved by the Ordinary 
and in words taken from the Prayer Book or Holy Scripture, can be 
freely used in our churches. We have children’s services, mission 
services, harvest services, services introductory to instructions or to 
classes for men and women, and even to performances of sacred 
music—services so many and so varied that every real spiritual need 
may be considered now to be fully and reasonably met. Of course 
those who ask for a second volume of our Prayer Book, and new 
offices out of the Little Hours of the Breviary, and authoritative re- 
cognition of services designedly framed in harmony with those of 
the Church of Rome, will regard recent changes as mere Protestant 
relaxations that are scarcely worthy of consideration. With this 
party, however, we are not now arguing. We have now in our 
thoughts only those who, however desirous they may be for more 
ecclesiastical freedom, are really loyal members of the Church of 
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England; and’we feel confident that this party, if appealed to, 
would admit that much that is said as to the impracticable character 
of the rubrics and the want of elasticity in our services is utterly, if 
not even intentionally, exaggerated. 

We can, at any rate, urge in support of this statement the 
singularly languid movements of the two Houses of Convocation in 
the work of the revision of the rubrics, and also the paucity of the 
changes that bave been made, as certainly indicating that the un- 
workable nature of our present rubrics is not very keenly felt by 
the representatives of the clergy. The letters of business under 
which Convocation is now discussing these monuments of a past that, 
we are told, has become obsolete and antiquated, were granted more 
than ten years ago. This decennium was preceded by the three or 
four years of the Ritual Commission; and now, after all this 
lengthened period of investigation, the total number of changes in 
the rubrics of the Prayer Book that has at last come before the Upper 
Houses of Convocation for final consideration is under a hundred, the 
greater part of these changes being of a very limited and even trivial 
nature. When the modest measure that will propose these changes 
is laid before either House of the Legislature, it will be seen very 
distinctly what a large amount of nonsense has been talked about the 
hindrances to progress that have been caused by obsolete rubrics. 

The second plea for the present agitation, viz. that the House of 
Commons is an increasingly unfit body to deal witi: ecclesiastical 
details, is a much more reasonable statement, and one on which we 
might at first be disposed to lay considerable stress. The House of 
Commons is certainly not a body particularly well qualified to deal 
with the miserable controversies that are mixed up with rubrical re- 
visions ; nor is it at all likely that, if it were seized with a morbid 
desire to take part in them, it would help matters on in any other 
direction than that of total disruption. If it acted on the undoubted 
right. that it vindicated for itself 216 years ago, and made alterations 
in the rubrics submitted to it, it would never tolerate any reversal 
of them by Convocation. The friends of Convocation would have to 
argue the matter out in the committee, and if they were beaten to 
submit accordingly. But such an enforced submission might carry 
with it very serious consequences. .Convocation might be tempted 
to protest and even to resist; and then history would repeat itself, 
and a prorogation take place, which would close the annals of the 
Church of England as an establishment. 

There are, however, some considerations on the other side, and 
considerations of a practical nature, because founded upon actual 
experience. Are not these fears of the House of Commons really 
exaggerated? Is not this ‘paralysis of apprehension’ in regard of 
our Houses of Legislature, which clerical memorialists tell us is now 
staying all Church progress, to a great extent imaginary? Let us 
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just call to mind how it fared with the Church party in Parliament 
when the useful relaxations of the Act of Uniformity very recently 
came before it. Was there any difficulty felt? Did not the measures 
pass absolutely without friction? Let it be remembered that the 
Tables of Lessons Bill was one particularly likely to invite a little 
amateur amendment. And yet none was seriously proposed. If I 
remember right, a conversation in the House of Lords, in which 
objections were made to the exclusion of two or three lessons from 
the new Lectionary, answered by the writer of this article, formed the 
sum total of controversy on a measure which, we might have said d@ 
priori, would have particularly invited it. The alteration of familiar 
lessons, the constant disregard of chapter divisions, the omission of 
chapters in which sins of a darker and grosser nature were set forth 
in detail, the omission of a considerable portion of the Apocrypha, 
and the retention nevertheless of some of it—all, subjects and 
questions on which opinion, lay as well as clerical, is greatly divided, 
called forth no debate and suggested no interpositions. The measure 
passed without the least difficulty ; and the only real non-contents in 
the country were a few clergymen who either had theories of their own 
and did not like those of other people, or simply were of that not 
very novel school of thought, which, in this matter as in all others, 
‘saith, the old was better.’ 

Surely an example of this kind may serve to some extent to 
mitigate the ‘paralysis of apprehension’ with which any appeal to 
Parliament on the rubrics or the bye-laws of the Church is, we are 
assured, now regarded by many earnest and religious persons. They 
would answer, perhaps, that in the few years that had elapsed since 
the passing of the measure to which we have referred controversy had 
become more bitter, the opposing views of clergy and laity a little 
more pronounced, parties a little more antagonised, and that we 
cannot really draw any fair inference, as to what might happen or 
not happen at the present time, from what happened not more than 
eight or nine years ago. Perhaps also it would be added that these 
lingering rubrics, which apprehension prevents from being submitted 
to Parliament, contain matter of a far different and more stimulating 
character than can be found, even by the most pugnacious, in the 
duller air of Lectionary details. Well now let us really with all 
brevity argue this point, and consider by the light of common sense 
what would be likely to happen in Parliament, and especially in the 
dreaded House of Commons, if a Bill containing proposals for a 
revision of the rubrics, such as Convocation would be likely to re- 
commend, actually came before it. 

The greater part of the details would pass without comment; but 
three points, certainly the three points on which the majority of the 
laity differ very emphatically from the bulk of the High Church 
party, would prominently come into debate. These three points are: 
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the Ornaments Rubric, the public recital of the Athanasian Creed, and 
the desirableness of allowing some service in the case of the unbap- 
tized. Well, without affecting positively to predict what proposals 
may ultimately emerge from Convocation after the Upper Houses 
have discussed the proposals finally, we may still deem it ina high 
degree probable that the position of Convocation will be—no change 
in the Ornaments Rubric, or at the most a permission (subject to 
the judgment of the Bishop) to use some innocently distinctive dress 
at the celebration of the Holy Communion ; no change in the rubric 
prefixed to the Athanasian Creed, unless it be a reduction in the 
number of days on which the creed is to be used in the service; no 
recognition of the unbaptized in reference to any form of service to 
be used over them in the burial of the dead. This would be what 
would probably come before Parliament. Let us now imagine the 
debate and its results, and that, too, on the most unfavourable and 
indeed unlikely supposition, viz., that the measure was introduced 
first in the House of Commons. 

The Bill, as embodying many of the results of a Royal Com- 
mission, and containing the proposals of Convocations which had been 
formally permitted by the Crown to deal with the subject, would 
probably be introduced by some member of the Government, and 
recommended to the House for final acceptance in the form in which 
it was presented. After it had come into committee the troubles 
would begin in reference to the three subjects specified. We can 
easily imagine the course of proceeding and results: on the one hand, 
offhand proposals and amendments; and on the other, especially on 
the part of those greater bores even than international lawyers, clerical 
laymen, well-meant but unskilful defence. The measure would soon 
be in complication and danger. The influence, however, of the 
Government and the good sense of the House would ultimately over- 
come obstacles, and the three dangerous matters would probably come 
out in the following forms: the Ornaments Rubric would be main- 
tained, but the additions to it struck out; the penalties at present 
legally affixed to infractions of the Act of Uniformity would be 
relaxed in the case of any clerk in Holy Orders who substituted the 
Apostles’ for the Athanasian Creed, or who used prayers by the grave 
of an unbaptized person, provided that such prayers were taken out 
of the Prayer Book or the Holy Scriptures. All the rest of the 
rubrics, owing to the influence of the Government that allowed the 
Bill to be introduced, and the good feeling of the House, would 
probably be allowed to stand as they appeared in the Bill. 

This, we sincerely believe, is the sum total of the dangers that 
would be incurred in this dreaded appeal to Parliament. And even 
this result would be subject to modification, in a sense favourable to 
Convocation, when the measure came into the House of Lords. For 
this plain fact must not be forgotten, which our Ultramontane clergy 
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always seem to lose sight of, viz., that with two or three exceptions 
the Upper Houses of both Convocations sit in the House of Lords. 
Convocation is thus, in their persons, a part of the Legislature, and 
by them would not fail to exercise a just and reasonable influence. 
If adjustments were needed, the members of the Upper Houses of 
Convocation would be the natural and constitutional media, and 
friction would at last be reduced to something of a very endurable 
nature. 

When we consider all this, and see how, even under unfavourable 
aspects, a result would probably be arrived at which after all would 
do no more than temperately express the different views of some of 
the clergy and the greater part of the laity on two or three debatable 
subjects, really it does seem monstrous that there should be all this 
parade of apprehension in having any dealings with Parliament, all 
this foolish and provocative language about the usurpations of the 
State, and the prostrate and humiliated position of the freest Church 
in Christendom. We really begin to fear that those who use this 
language must know better, and are designedly using it to keep 
matters up to a sufficiently high temperature, that so in the sequel 
the clerical party may secure some concessions, and reduce Parlia- 
mentary action in Church matters to the simple exercise of a limited 
veto. Such dreams, we fear, are indulged in by many of our ecclesi- 
astical friends; but dreams they are of the most utterly delusive 
nature. They who dream them must have resolved to close their eyes 
to the characteristics of the times in which they are living, and to 
ignore the plainest teachings of constitutional history. 

The last reason for the desirableness of readjustment must briefly 
be noticed: that the Church of England is in such unique bondage 
to the State that it cannot frame its own bye-laws. This assertion is 
simply contrary to the facts of the case. Convocation, as we have 
seen, cannot, even with the previous consent of the Crown, enact 
anything contrary to statute law. Alteration in statute law can only 
be effected by an appeal to Parliament; and it would be utterly 
unreasonable if it were otherwise. But Convocation, if it obtain the 
licence of the Crown, can frame such canons, orders, and constitutions 
‘as it may think necessary and convenient, for the honour and service 
of Almighty God, the good and quiet of the Church, and the better 
government thereof, and if the Crown approve of them, and they do 
not come across the laws of the land, may in the sequel set them forth 
invested with all due and binding authority. The words in inverted 
commas are taken from the King’s declaration prefixed to the Canons 
of 1604, and are as valid in reference to the present time as they were 
in reference to the time in which they were formulated. There is 
no earthly reason for doubting that if it could be shown that there 
was a real need for the re-enactment of new canons and constitutions, 
or even for the revision of our existing canons, the needed permission 
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would be granted, and this power to draw up bye-laws which, it 
is said; the poor enslaved Church of England so vainly sighs for, 
would be as readily conceded as it was two hundred and seventy-four 
years ago. Some such expectation, we suppose, has led two com- 
mittees of the two Convocations privately to confer, and, we believe, 
agree upon a body of constitutions and canons which have actually 
been also referred to the rural deaneries of the Southern Provinces, 
and now only wait for that permission from the Crown under which 
they may be authoritatively dealt with by the two Convocations. 
As these canons and constitutions are as yet only in a private and 
unofficial form, we do not feel it proper further to allude to them, 
except only to illustrate our general position that Convocation, at any 
rate, does not think it has lost its freedom, and that, if any good case 
could be brought forward for the authoritative discussion of these 
or any similar canons, the royal licence would not be withheld. If 
the bondage of our Church was as galling as it is stated to be by 
party-writers, two important committees would not have agreed 
to spend the time that has been spent on these embryo ordinances 
of the Church of England. How far this time has been profitably 
spent is quite another matter; but that it has been spent is a fact, 
and that: those supposed to be best acquainted with the rights of 
Convocation are members of these committees, also cannot possibly 
be denied. 

The real truth is that the want of liberty complained of is only 
another mode of saying that the Crown ought not to have the power 
with which it is clothed by the Act of Henry VIII. Good: this is 
quite intelligible ; but really it would be much better to say so openly. 
The laity may be fairly invited to consider whether they would feel 
disposed to amend a great constitutional Act, and give Convocation 
greater facilities of altering the present state of things ; but either, on 
the one hand, to put forward unreal complaints, or, on the other hand, 
to try and slip round clearly defined existing law, is unwise, uncon- 
stitutional, and utterly perilous to the permanence of the present 
connexion between the Church and the State. 

III. If acalm consideration of the above statements may now seem 
to lead us to doubt whether any good case has really been made out 
for the need of any readjustment of the relations between the Church 
and the State, it may perhaps hardly seem necessary to dwell at any 
length on the remedial measures that have been suggested. Still we 
may briefly notice this portion of the subject, as we shall thus still 
more clearly see the total want of all constitutional reasonableness, 
that, under our present relations of Church and State, is certainly to 
be recognised in every aspect of the present ecclesiastical agitation. 
Let us suppose, for example, that a better case had been made out for 
the need of readjustment than we have been able to recognise in 
what has already come before us. Let us suppose that we really are 
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' jn quest of a remedy. What are the most hopeful of those that have 
been proposed to us? 

Not needlessly to enlarge the area of discussion, and, as far as 
possible, to specify in simple and broad outlines the least hopeless of 
the proposals that have as yet been brought forward, let us observe 
that they may be all classed under three general forms—reconstitu- 
tion of Convocation ; readaptation of the mode of procedure in that 
body as it at present exists; or, thirdly, wholly new legislative 
arrangements in reference to all proposals to amend the rubrics, dis- 
cipline, and internal regulations of the Church. The three forms 
rather run into each other, as an appeal to Parliament would be found 
ultimately necessary under the first two forms as well as in the last; 
but as the scope of the enactments would be different, we may, with 
some convenience, briefly notice them separately. 

1. Under the first head we have the two leading proposals—either 
to admit the laity into Convocation, or to form a lay body, sitting 
outside of Convocation, that should confer with it, and in some way, 
not very clearly explained, co-operate with it. Both these proposals 
have had very earnest supporters, but they are now obviously falling 
into disfavour. All intelligent persons are now beginning to see 
clearly that the first of the two arrangements would put an end to 
Convocation as a part of the Constitution. Convocation so remodelled 
would cease to be Convocation; it would be something else. It 
might be something better, or it might be something worse, but 
it could not claim the old name, nor could it ever hope to be con- 
sidered a continuance of the old historical institution. We should 
have broken with the past; the Church of England, for good or for 
evil, would have taken a new departure. This consideration is 
obviously pressing on all the conservative portion of our present 
readjusters. Let any one turn to any of our recent diocesan con- 
ferences, or to the larger and wider discussion in the Church Congress, 
or to the debates in Convocation, and he will see clearly enough that 
the general clerical mind is now turning away from these modes 
of readjustment. Its instincts are against them; however much it 
wants to make its own assemblies more authoritative, it is beginning 
now to see that at any rate the first of these modes, the introduction 
of the laity into Convocation, would be eminently hazardous. There 
is something about it that breathes a little more of the freshness and 
bracing air of a non-established Church than is quite comforting to 
the nerves of the ordinary old-fashioned Churchman. So, pleasant 
as it may be to sketch out an ideal Convocation powerful enough to 
hold Parliament in check on all ecclesiastical matters, the ideal when 
viewed more closely a little too much resembles the real of the 
present Irish Church to be ultimately put forward by the clerical 
party as their desired mode of readjustment. 

The other mode need not be discussed. Common sense and 
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practical estimates of human nature have condemned it without 
reserve, and few, except those curious specimens of clerical p8ychology 
who form the bulk of the correspondents of religious newspapers, 
have failed to see that, good-humoured and tolerant as the English 
laity are, this sitting outside the drawing-room window and admiring 
the view is what no intelligent body of men would be found long to 
submit to. The greatly improved form of this proposal (as suggested 
by a leading article in the Guardian newspaper a few months ago), 
viz., that a central body of representatives, clerical and lay, elected 
by the several diocesan conferences, should meet annually and help to 
form and strengthen healthy Church opinion, is far more hopeful, and 
not, so far as we can see, impracticable as a temporary expedient to 
allay existing irritation. There is a kind of precedent for it in the 
body that has for some little time been formed, but has never yet 
met—the Board of Foreign Missions. This Board originated in 
proposals made in Convocation, formulated by committees, and ulti- 
mately accepted by both Houses, and now, so far as Convocation can 
effect, a really existent corporation. That it has not yet met is in no 
degree due to any doubt of its usefulness and efficiency, but simply to 
the apprehensions of the great missionary societies that it might 
unduly interfere with their work. Some such body as this, for Church 
purposes generally, might, very likely, for some time work usefully 
and influentially. It would represent intelligent Church opinion, and 
would be very serviceable in mitigating party warfare and in break- 
ing up the half-secret sectarian societies into which one of the two 
great parties of the Church of England is now tending to resolve 
itself. Its use for a time might be great; but it could never safely 
become permanent. If it became so it would ultimately eclipse 
Convocation, and bring about grave constitutional changes which 
would be found in the sequel, not only to have prepared for, but to 
have greatly accelerated, the separation of Church and State. Even 
then on this more reasonable mode of solving present problems we 
cannot bring ourselves to look very hopefully. 

2. The improvement or readjustment of procedure in Convocation 
‘would at first sight seem to be more hopeful; but the difficulty here is 
to devise any plan that does not bring the Church, as represented by 
this venerable body, in collision not with the details only, but the clear 
scope and primary intention of great and historic Acts of Parliament. 
Let any intelligent reader carefully consider the proposals that were 
lately made to the Northern Convocation, to which attention has been 
directed in the earlier portion of this article, and, if he would desire 
to understand their real nature, read the debate, especially noting the 
clear and convincing speech of the Archbishop of York. Let him 
also, with this, well weigh the terms and general drift of the resolu- 
tion on the subject brought up by the Lower House of the Southern 
Convocation to which we have already alluded. What would he find 
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to be the broad principle of the readapted procedure that both these 
proposals embody? What but this? That in matters pertaining to 
the Church the clerical part of the community should, by its repre- 
sentatives, become the initially legislative body; and that its legis- 
lative proposals should be only subject to the veto of the lay portion 
of the community as represented by Parliament. Now on this we 
have already expressed our opinion, and as it does not seem likely that 
any manipulation will make the proposals more hopeful, we may here 
say generally that, judging from the recent attempts that have been 
made, and the temper of the present times, no fundamental alteration 
in the mode of procedure in Convocation will be accepted as the basis 
of any satisfactory readjustment. 

We do not assert that in the mode of working the Act of the 
Submission of the Clergy a little more play might not be given to 
Convocation. We do not at all intend to imply that some procedures 
might not be simplified, and we readily admit that the subject may 
fairly claim some consideration at the hands of men of learning and 
experience. But this we do strongly maintain—that all such changes 
and improvements could only be improvements in detail, and that 
they could never effect the radical modifications which the Church 
party are now desiring to bring about. Our readjusting friends are 
plainly in a dilemma in reference to amendments of the procedures 
of Convocation. If they are to be of a thorough character they will 
either bring about a collision with that which our Canons call ‘ the 
ancient jurisdiction of the Crown over the State ecclesiastical,’ or 
they will be found to involve a direct appeal to Parliament, and, 
however framed, to need confirmation by the laws of the realm. 

3. We may then save time by at once dealing with the third 
mode of procedure that has been recommended—new legislative 
arrangements to facilitate this passing of bye-laws in minor matters 
ecclesiastical, whether with or without any modification of the proce- 
dures of Convocation. Now, without raising the question whether it 
is, after all, so very desirable, at a time like the present, to give en- 
couragement to each fidgetty knot of Churchmen who may want to 
get the authority of bye-laws for their own crotchets—without raising 
this—we may at once say that there are only two plans that deserve 
any serious consideration. The first is one which, very recently, has 
been under the consideration of the Southern Convocation. The 
plan, broadly stated, is this,—to regard the Church, as working under 
its present laws, very much in the light of a department—such, for 
instance, as the Education Department—and to empower it to place, 
from time to time, its schemes of rubrical or ceremonial amendment, 
in the form of Orders of Council or otherwise, before Parliament for 
its approval or rejection. At first sight this would seem fairly hopeful, 
and— what is especially important—would seem to be able to appeal 
to some kind of precedent. But, assuming that‘it ever became law, 
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we much doubt whether it would work beneficially. In the first 
place, as Parliament would have surrendered an important power, 
viz., that of amending in ecclesiastical details, and would have prac- 
tically limited itself to a simple veto, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that such veto would not uncommonly be exercised ; and it 
would almost always happen in reference to some matter on which 
the ecclesiastical body had rather set its affections. To take an in- 
stance : are we wrong in saving that some distinctive dress at the 
Holy Communion is now so earnestly desired by many that it is quite 
eonceivable it might ultimately form some part of a Revised Code 
to which the approval of Parliament might be solicited? Is it at 
all likely, in the temper of these times, that the right of veto would 
not here be acted on? And if so, would not the danger of collision 
and of ultimate rupture between Church and State really become 
very great and imminent? No body of men, and certainly no eccle- 
siastical body, especially when they have a crotchet, like simply to be 
snuffed out by a veto. It is felt to be more dignified to fall in fair 
fight, and even more hopeful, as the instinctive gravitation of the 
English mind to compromise in minor matters would be sure to be on 
the side of the introducers of changes in ecclesiastical details, if the 
introducers showed themselves quite willing to fight them out in the 
usual way, and to trust the good sense and really great forbearance 
in such matters of an English House of Parliament. 

The veto would be found to involve a very large amount of friction, 
and of ultimate antagonism. 

Again, how would Convocation and the Privy Council get on 
together? There would be a double liability to friction and dissatis- 
faction. In the first place the Privy Council would hardly place any 
scheme of Convocation before Parliament without considering, and 
perhaps even revising it. In the second place, after the scheme had 
passed Parliament, there would still remain the final approval of the 
Queen in Council, and the liability to that approval only being given 
with some reservations. Would all this work very smoothly? Surely 
the party now so wild at any idea of the interference of the State 
in ecclesiastical details would become, under such a state of things, 
more wild than ever. The remedy, which really seemed at first to be 
hopeful and well-intentioned, would in the sequel be regarded and 
denounced as very many times worse than the disease. We see but 
little hope in this form of legislation, even if we make the singularly 
large assumption that Parliament would ever tolerate its being tried. 

The second plan, which may be, perhaps, not improperly connected 
with the name of Mr. Wilbraham Egerton,' seems on the whole to 
be more practicable, and with some modifications, to present a not 


1 ¢Practicable Readjustment of the Relations of the Church and the State,’ by 
the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton : a Paper read at the Manchester Diocesan Conference. 
London, 1877. 
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unhopeful way of facilitating Church legislation in matters of detail. 
The plan is to follow the precedent that has been set in dealing with 
the details involved in such special measures as Railway and Canal 
Bills, and to refer all such proposals as changes in the rubrics or 
Lectionary, and similar matters of detail, to a joint committee of both 
Houses of Parliament. In such cases Convocation, after full delibera- 
tion, would specify its proposals in the form of a Bill, and would 
apply to Parliament to give it the force oflaw. After the second 
reading of the Bill, a joint committee would be formed, on 
which some bishops would of course be placed. Representatives 
of the clergy and laity would thus be enabled to meet and fairly 
discuss the details submitted to them. Some arrangements might 
even be made by which, while the committee was sitting, the mind 
of Convocation might be ascertained on some points where the com- 
mittee were of opinion that the original proposals ought to be 
modified. When the measure thus considered again came before 
Parliament it might be considered as quite certain, judging from 
recent experiences, that both Houses, while reserving to themselves the 
full right to discuss details, would never exercise it, but would show 
that forbearance which it would be only just to the Church and to 
Convocation to show in such special legislation. There would no doubt 
be some difficulty in drawing lines and deciding what measures were 
to come under this principle, many measures—as for instance the 
Burial Bill of last year—involving matter both of a general nature and 
of a nature which might also involve rubrical modifications. These 
difficulties however in practice would not appear to be insuperable. 
Of course we know well that strong objections will at once be 
urged against this mode of proceeding by all the adherents of the 
strong Church party. If such a plan were ever seriously proposed, it 
would be said that the principle that the laity might modify the 
formulated opinions of Convocation, and in certain cases might even 
overrule them, would have been conceded; and it would be added 
that this would be a laity chosen from a body and by a body which 
comprised many not only not members of the Church, but actually 
distinctly hostile to it. This, we are sorry to say, the experience of 
our own days and of the temper of a certain party in the Church 
plainly forces us to admit. Nay, I fear I have to add that this spirit 
and temper is rising higher, and that now many who a few years ago 
would have tolerated and even welcomed such a plan—good, sound, 
constitutional Churchmen of the higher stratum of Church opinion —- 
have now been led away into dreams of an independent spirituality, 
which would predispose them against accepting any such adjust- 
ments. 
We acknowledge, then, that even with reference to proposals as 
reasonable and conciliatory as these we are discussing it is not by any 
means clear that the clergy would agree to find in them the modus 
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vivendi which must be found, and that speedily, if Church and State 
are to maintain their old connection. 

IV. We have now traversed the whole ground, and have con- 
sidered, we hope fairly and candidly, the different aspects of the 
difficult subject which we have undertaken to discuss. And the 
result we have arrived at would seem to be as follows :— 

First, that no proposals which have as yet emanated from the 
ecclesiastical side are of a nature to lead us to think it likely that 
they will ever be accepted by the laity. The laity as represented 
by Parliament will never surrender, though they may be led to use 
with forbearance, their constitutional right of discussing details in all 
matters connected with the public services and ceremonial of the 
Church of England. 

Secondly, that none of the proposals that involve, directly or in- 
directly, any attempt to supersede the Act of the Submission of 
the Clergy will ever be tolerated by the nation while Church and 
State remain in union. What may be tolerated will be con- 
stitutional proceedings which facilitate the co-operation of Convoca- 
tion and Parliament, such, for example, as those which we have last 
considered ; what will not be tolerated is any conferring of new 
powers on Convocation, or even any rehabilitation of it which by any 
seeming inférence withdraws it from the full scope of the great Act 
that recognises and limits it. Nay, so strong is the lay feeling on 
this matter, that we fear the tone adopted by some responsible 
speakers, this year, in the Northern Convocation and the proposals 
that have emanated from the Lower House of the Southern Convoca- 
tion, though at once modified by the Upper House, will have the 
effect of rendering even the much simpler subject of the reform or 
enlargement of Convocation by the inherent powers of the presidents 
more than usually difficult. Thus a real and desirable improvement. 
may be found in the sequel to have been checked and retarded by 
proposals which, however good may have been their object, have 
indisputably aroused suspicion, and have plainly prepossessed the 
general public mind against any changes by which Convocation could 
be made more influential and effective. If this should be the result 
of this unwise agitation, it is deeply to be regretted. 

Thirdly, that even the most hopeful of proposed readjustments is. 
of so limited a nature that it may well be worthy of consideration 
whether it will not be wiser, for the present, to postpone any kind of 
action until the issues of present and coming struggles have been 
fully disclosed and properly estimated. If we mistake not, a small 
but mischievously active body in the Church, represented and mani- 
pulated by a somewhat unscrupulous organisation, is determined 
to provoke an encounter with the royal supremacy, and, if need be, 
with the State in all its restrictive relations to the Church. We 
think, too, that there are indications that we are on the very eve of. 
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this foolish and dangerous demonstration, and that the squeezing-out 
process to which we alluded in a former article will very shortly be in 


action. There are obviously now several eager applicants for the 
martyr’s crown; and though we may hope that these perverse and 
unreasoning persons will not have to be dealt with in a manner that 
will temporarily give them the elevation they desire, yet it is pro- 
pable that some prompt coercion, whether through a more speedy 
termination of their beneficiary interest in the trusts they are abusing, 
or otherwise, is now all but imminent, and that this coercion will 
yery likely precipitate some action that will materially alter . 
estimate of the present situation. For this it certainly seems wise 
wait. Submission or exode is now not far off, and to diminish the 
prospects of the former by any concessive changes which, we fear, 
would only be misused, and childishly regarded as signs of conscious 
weakness, would not in the sequel prevent the latter, but only render 
it larger and more dangerous. There is one text (Acts xxvii. 31) 
which our ecclesiastical friends are never tired of quoting, and to 
which, so far as it applies, all due consideration ought to be paid; 
but we must not forget that the same inspired speaker has left else- 
where some comments on the effect of a little leaven, and has given 
some advice on the subject, which the Church of the Reformation may 
have fearlessly to act upon. Secession is a great evil; but there are 
greater evils even than secession, and some of these, under very 
specious guises, are now beginning everywhere to show themselves. 
It seems better then to wait till the termination of the present scene 
in the ecclesiastical drama before we commit ourselves to experi- 
ments on the ancient and constitutional relations of this Church and 
realm. Tampering with these relations now will not avert our present 
troubles, but may make them far more painful and disastrous. The 
counter-Reformation movement must come to its natural and logical 
conclusion. And the time is now very near at hand. 

These, then, are the general results to whieh our consideration 
of the whole subject seems now to have naturally led us. Not very 
brilliant certainly, and set off by no attraction of novelty. Read- 
justments, as we have seen, there may be, and one at least (Mr. Wil- 
braham Egerton’s plan) not by any means impracticable. Still the 
great upshot seems to be, Wait. Bear at present with the really 
moderate amount of friction that exists, rather than, by seeking to 
diminish its coefficient, endanger the stability of the whole machine. 
Granted that there may be some little difficulty in dealing with a 
few obsolete rubrics, embedded in an Act of Parliament, quite as 
satisfactorily as we could wish; admitted that a House of Commons 
with perhaps the Eastern or some other great question in its thoughts 
may deal a little summarily with the Ornaments Rubric, and that its 
views on the Athanasian Creed may not quite be all that could be~- 
wished ; granted all this, yet are there not two —_— which 
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may well weigh with every sober Churchman at the present time? 
In the first place, is it not true that there is no religious community 
_in the world so free in regard of the expression, on the part of its 
ministers, of what they sincerely believe to be true, as the English 
Church? Of late this liberty has been greatly abused, especially in 
some extreme Anglo-Romanist churches; still it not only remains, 
but has not yet been visited by any more severe form of treatment 
than public indifference or good-humoured contempt. When we 
only pause to consider how abundantly and how unreservedly, in the 
course of any passing week, theological opinions are publicly ex- 
pressed by clergymen of the English Church, does it not seem really 
marvellous, in times such as our own, that this freedom not only can 
exist in its present exuberance, but that on the whole it reacts favour- 
ably on the truthfulness and independence of the teaching of our 
National Church? When we bring before our thoughts this real 
liberty we may certainly spare a smile for Presidents of English 
Church Unions and similar stimulative orators who are now trying to 
lash themselves and their party into fury by telling us that the State 
is now deciding ‘how and in what way a priest shall administer 
the Sacraments,’ or that ‘ Parliament or the Crown is the final arbiter 
of the spiritual destinies of the Church of England.’ If anything is 
ever likely to endanger the real liberty of the Church of England it 
is such language as this, or rather the spirit which prompts it. Ifa 
party which accepts such sentiments as these ever obtained predomi- 
nance among us, we should soon have to bid a long farewell to all 
that healthy freedom of thought and expression of it which is now 
the heritage and the blessing of our Reformed Church. 

It is also as well to bear in mind a second consideration, which by 
many, especially of the clerical party, will perhaps be regarded as still 
more consolatory. And it is this, that, let foolish friends say what 
they like, the influence of the Church of England and her claims for 
constitutional freedom of action, are becoming more and more 
acknowledged every year we live. And justly so. The sober attitude 
which the comparatively newly resuscitated Convocation has main- 
tained in a time of considerable trial and tension, the ability that 
marks the debates, the striking absence of faction and party spirit 
from the public proceedings, the real learning and moderation of the 
reports—many of which, we do not hesitate to say, will hold a high 
place among the ablest public documents of our own times—all these 
things, and many more that could be named, are tending to secure 
for the Church of England a recognition at the hands of the State, 
practically greater and more real than she has perhaps ever received 
at any period of her history. The influence of the Church of 
England is not only great but growing at the present time; and this 
will be found out, possibly to the surprise of many, when the time of 
trial really draws near. 
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If this be so, and it is so, does it not seem to be common prudence, 
especially at a time like the present, not by over hasty action to 
precipitate the expression of that firm negative which will certainly 
be returned by Parliament to any proposals of readjustment which 
now may be made to it? All reasonable persons are agreed that 
none of the changes we have alluded to can be effected without 
appeal to Parliament. Is it at all likely that at a time when the 
Courts of Law are openly defied, and the general laity more than 
usually antagonized, that the further freedom that is sought for will 
be conceded? If there is one thing more than another that marks 
the ordinary line of conduct of Englishmen, it is never to make the 
least concession to anything like menace or defiance; and that there 
is now plain defiance of the State is, we fear, only too patent. No 
readjustment will be tolerated by the laity at the present time. 
But, as we have already implied, there may be good hopes entertained 
of solutions of our difficulties at no very distant period. The present 
foolish effervescence will soon be over. The unequal encounter will 
rapidly be terminated, and with it the very little influence that such 
societies as the English Church Union really exert on the general 
religious feeling of the country be very clearly demonstrated. The 
Church of Rome will be the gainer, but not to any very serious extent. 
The more honourable of the extreme party are now, by twos and 
threes, joining that community, but the effective discipline that is 
maintained in it, and the celibacy of the priesthood will always have 
a deterrent force on all who have any hopes of Romanising at home. 
Even they, however, will soon have to make their decision. After 
these clouds have passed, there is every reason to think and believe 
that the Church of England will re-assume its hold on the confidence 
of the nation, and that much that may now seem utterly hopeless, in 
the matter of readjustments of Church and State, will be practically 
brought about by the providential leading of events, and by the 
guidance of that Eternal Spirit whose blessed presence we may now 
thankfully trace year by year, in fuller measures, in the fresh life and 
energies of the National Church. 

For these better days, now not far distant, it will be prudent for 
us to wait. The bonds of Church and State are now suffering some 
degree of tension. When that tension is over readjustments will be 
found to be more easy and more hopeful. 


C. J. GLoucEsTER AND BrisTOL. 
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THE SOCIAL ORIGIN OF NIHILISM AND 
PESSIMISM IN GERMANY} 


THE present paper is not meant to contain anything derogatory to 
German character or institutions as compared with institutions of 
other countries. It strives to solve objectively and sympathetically a 
question which must arise in the mind of every person interested in 
philosophy and of every person interested in social matters. The 
writer has taken for his motto those grand words of Spinoza, ‘ neque 
flere, neque ridere, sed intelligere’—words which ought to be the 
regulating principle of every true inquirer. This paper, moreover, 
treats of the social causes to which the existing pessimistic tendency 
of the German mind may be traced, rather than of those causes which 
are strictly intellectual—of the environment which helps to form the 
pessimistic organism, rather than of the organism itself. 

There are subjects in life wuich are so familiar that we are often 
tempted to look on them with contempt, to pass them over as un- 
worthy of an inquiry which is occupied with weighty matters, to say, 
‘We are scientific, and these facts are popular: what have we to do 
with them?’ A closer insight makes answer: ‘ Science has to deal 
with every truth, however small, however familiar: let us make sure 
only that these are facts, and then they wiil be none the less useful 
to us because they happen to lie on the surface, close under our eyes. 
It may, as a rule, be true that gold lies deep, and must be won by 
digging, but the test of gold is its substance, not its position in the 
earth ; and when we can get it by merely washing sand, let us do so, 
not throw it away as worthless.’ Of all the sciences, perhaps Sociology 
has most direct concern with so-called trivial facts. The gold of 
Sociology is found wherever human beings live and act. In the 
camp as in the city, in the church or ball-room as in the study, in 
the nursery as at the European Conference, the data for Sociology 
lie thick. Our duty is not to pick and choose our facts according to 
our fancy, but to bend our fancy to take in, and find the proper place 
for, everything which can be truly called a social fact. 

Keeping this in view, the writer has raised the question: How is 


1 The literature on Pessimism has recently received an exhaustive treatment in 
the excellent work of Mr. James Sully, 
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it that Pessimism has found such a fertile soil in Germany? Why 
has it so many adherents there, especially among the young men of 
the educated classes? Why has it even found such expression in 
philosophy, poetry, the music-drama, and painting, as has been given 
to it by (e.g.) Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Hamerling, Wagner, and 
Makart? And this, too, following closely on a series of brilliant 
political achievements! The causes—other than strictly intellectual— 
seem to be conveniently divisible into three main groups, according 
to the sources from which they flow. These may be called Physical, 
Social, and Political. By pbysical sources we mean those which, 
through their intimate connection with the physical state of the 
individual, bear upon his mind and predispose him to receive a 
pessimistic tint. By social sources (in the restricted sense) we mean 
those which are distinguished on the one hand from the physical, 
inasmuch as they are not perceived by our examination of man as a 
separately existing individual, but only in his social connection with 
other men as his equals; while, on the other hand, they are distin- 
guished from the political sources, which are discerned when we look 
at man in his individual connection with the State. 

1. The first and most obvious cause lies in the existing state of 
school education. From his earliest years the German schoolboy is 
overworked at the gymnasiums and lyceums, and his work increases 
as he advances, until he is about to enter the university.? Besides 
being in school from eight in winter and seven in summer until three 
or four in the afternoon, he is so busily occupied in preparing his 
lessons that the writer has known boys of the wnter secwnda (the 
fourth from the highest class) at work till twelve at night, with but 
very little time for recreation. Then the German boy has not those 
exhilarating outdoor sports which drive away pale faces and pale 
thoughts. In his leisure hours he generally reads, or, as he feels too 
old to play about the streets, he will take a quiet stroll about the 
Anlagen, the Stadt-, Hof- or Schloss-garten. This may be good 
exercise for an old gentleman, but not for a boy whose energy has 
been accumulated for hours while sitting on the hard school-bench. 
England can hardly overrate the value of its outdoor sports. The 
German schoolboy is wanting, too, in that peculiar institution which 
must exercise a great influence upon the character, namely, the fight. 
The Germans have certainly a somewhat similar institution—the duel. 
But the duel has, in the existing state of society, lost its intensity of 
meaning: our age has grown too old for it; only boys are young 
enough to need it. The student, however, has remained a boy up to 

? The Minister for Public Instruction at Berlin has issued circulars requesting 
information from parents concerning the number of hours devoted by their children 


to the learning of their lessons. Measures have been taken to remedy the evil of 


over-work, 
* The author of German Home Life has remarked similar facts in regard to 


girls, 
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an age at which he ought to be aman. For him the duel, though 
dead, is not yet buried; perhaps it would be stricter to say that it 
has lost its living manly earnestness and reached its second childhood, 
Duelling is one of the chief occupations of the ‘corps-student.’ The 
institution of ‘ corps’ has lost the aim and end by which it was called 
forth: its mission is fulfilled, and so there ensues, as is always the 
case in history when the true motives and ends of institutions have 
been realised and have played their part, a time when some mere 
outward concomitant, a formal matter, is clung to; an attribute is 
made the essence. Drawing an analogy from chivalry, we call this 
‘ Quixotism.’ The sensible German ‘ corps-student’ feels the sham 
in moments when he is not beerfully enthusiastic, in moments of 
reflective relaxation; but the English fifth-form boy has learned it 
thoroughly, and even’in his cups despises those who play at fighting. 

In German schools great attention is given to the education of 
the intellect, but the forming of the character is sorely neglected. 
Nay, it is not only neglected, but much is done positively to spoil the 
character. How frequent are the offences against the pupils’ self- 
respect ! Words like ‘ Du Esel,’ ‘ Du liigst,’ are not at all infrequent. 
Nor, again, is there the ‘wholesome equality’ between master and 
pupil. Entire submission, as well in thought as in action, is exacted. 
Hence springs a habit of dissimulation, trickery, or tale-telling while 
in the master’s presence, ridicule and bravado behind his back. The 
idea of ‘ gentleman,’ which has worked so well with the little boys in 
American public schools, is totally unknown. Much has been said as 
to German schools, and they have constantly been held up to the 
eyes of the world as models; but though this high opinion is no 
doubt justified in the department of learning, yet we cannot hold it 
as regards the formation of character. In this respect the system of 
American public schools is certainly better. Look at the pale young 
‘ Primaner’ who has outgrown his strength, and compare him with 
the German youth of Tacitus who bathed in snow! His life, which 
ought at that age to be essentially of the present, is of the future. 
He eagerly looks forward to the time when he will be a student at 
the university. On this goal of happiness all his night- and day- 
dreams concentrate. He sees himself with his coloured cap and his 
high boots, his rapier in one hand, his glass in the other, jeering at 
all the laws and restrictions before which he has had so long to cringe. 
That will be happiness! And what does he find? At first his fancy 
is captivated by the charm of novelty : he is enchanted so long as his 
illusion can make flowery what would otherwise be most barren. 
But it is not many months before he is tired of the business-like 
idleness generally adopted by students during the first semesters, 
tired of the sham duelling and of muddling his faculties with 
beer. Then, too, the body, overworked before, cannot long endure 
these gross debauches, and the so-called ‘ moralische Katzenjammer,’ 
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acompound of physical debility with remorse for squandered time 

and money, is already a taste of the Pessimism that is to come. 

There is the contest of his assiduous habits, of the onward striving 

element in him, with his nothing-achieving, miserable, so-called 

‘splendid time.’ He tries to play the romantic student of former 

days, but in vain: involuntarily he must laugh at himself. Thus a 
spoiled stomach and a thorough disenchantment are a good opening 
for his future Pessimism. At all events, his gymnasium education is 
not very favourable to a contented and happy frame of mind. 

2. Before we proceed to the strictly social causes, we must impress 
upon ourselves a fact never to be lost sight of throughout our exami- 
nation of this subject—namely, that the German has an intensely 
feeling nature. True, deep feeling is an element of his life, and any 
forced absence of it is painful to him: Now, one of the most tan- 
gible of the strictly social causes we hold to be the German’s lack of 
a home, in the English sense of the word. However much we may 
still meet with the ‘ Deutsche Heim’ and * Heimwesen’ in books, in 
real life it can hardly be said to have any such existence at the present 
day. It isachimera. In towns the institution of flats—i.e. a large 
house with a separate family residing on each floor—is in direct 
opposition to home life. A large house with many families residing 
in it will always wear the tavern stamp, and can never. -acquire, the 
character of a homestead—that happy seclusion from the bustle-and 
struggling of the street, from the excitement, egoism, and super- 
ficiality of business life—a homestead where the outer man ceases 
and the inner man begins, where true idealism need not fear the 
scofing of the mass—in short, the antidote to all life’s bitterness. 
Whatever/the German says and writes, he has not this; nor has he 
the ‘Deutsche Familienleben’ of which we read so much. This, too, 
especially in our days, and most of all with the young generation of 
Germany, is also a chimera. In the first place, the unity of the 
family is no more. Asa rule, every member of the family goes his 
own way. The father, be he a merchant or a professional man, has 
his male society. He spends the greater part of his leisure time in 
the tavern, in the society of his friends. The mother has her coffee 
parties and her lady visitors, whom she generally receives alone. In 

many towns ladies go to the theatre only accompanied by their ser- 
vants. Meanwhile the children must do the best they can, in the 
continual absence of both father and mother. » 

It might be urged that the Frenchman, at least in the large 
towns, is equally deficient in home life, in the English sense of the 
word. Why then should the Frenchman be so eminently light- 
hearted? Now, we do not venture to judge whether the commonly 
known French life is or is not restricted to gay young men and other 
bons vivants of Paris: even granting that it is spread through all 
French society, the German character is so entirely different from 
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the French, the bases of their being are so different, that they must 
call forth widely different effects. The Frenchman jeers at the 
German’s true feelings, at his clair-de-lwne sentimentality: Voltaire 
has, in their eyes, for ever thrown the halo of ridicule over it. Many 
attribute the Frenchman’s lightness of mind to his outdoor life, his 
want of a home. Might it not be more correct to say that his 
légéreté drove him away from home—that his homelessness was the 
effect, not the cause, of his lightness? The English character, on 
the other hand, being fundamentally like the German, in that true 
deep feeling is an essential part of it, has, through the institution of 
home, avoided much of the Pessimism which is taking hold of 
Germany. Moreover, the Englishman differs from the German in 
that his emotion is more firmly held in check by his intellect; and 
hence, where Fichte strives to satisfy his craving for cognition (‘ Trieb 
nach Erkenntniss’), Bacon’s aim is the regnum hominis, the power 
of man over Nature. Where the German runs to Pessimism and 
Schopenhauer, the Englishman runs to so-called scepticism and 
Hume. 

Now, in Germany, where and how does the ‘ Jiingling’ of to-day 
meet the ‘maid’? Asa rule, only at parties and balls. At these a 
spirit of the most superficial stiffness and extreme propriety prevail, a 
spirit of paralysed acquiescence in the doctrine that the most un- 
comfortable, most pinched manner is bon ton, which seems to ignore 
that the comme vous Vétes is the comme il faut. The conversation 
is insipid to the last degree: in fact, a truly naive and earnest talk 
would be impossible. Everything around is artificial and breathes of 
‘ Unnatur,’ and thus the German’s deep inborn longing for Nature is 
starved and unsatisfied: he is disgusted with society as it is. I 
remember a poem by some‘ self-declared pessimist lyrist of the day, 
describing a ball and giving in an exceedingly bitter and caustic 
manner the sentiments of a great many German young men. The 
lady author of German Home Life has very well remarked the 
prudery of the German maiden of to-day: in the presence of young 
men she casts down her eyes and blushes; as soon as they are gone 
she begins a lively titter, and remarks are made that one would 
not have expected from such a timid and innocent-looking child. 
Wagner’s women are all meant to be models for the German women. 
He wishes to show them the purity and beauty of true undisguised 
feeling. 

We find no more home-gatherings where the German youth meets 
the neighbour’s daughter in childlike intercourse. The naiveté has 
gone. Hence in poetry we find no idylls, no Hermann and Dorothea, 
no ‘ Louise’ of Voss, no ‘Oberhof’ of Immermann. As a striking 
instance, we find that Rueckert, the offspring of a politically very 
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wretched time, and Halm, are comparatively unknown to many well- 
read Germans. The former’s patriotic war-songs are still in the 
memory of some from their school reader, but the beautiful poems 
which prove that the muse can also answer eloquently to happy 
reciprocated love are almost totally ignored, while, ¢.9., the 
melancholy Lenau is much more known. Rueckert was sad too, but 
how different his sadness from Pessimism! He then sang his chil- 
dren’s death-songs, which were to him, as they must be to every 
stricken parent of to-day, the sweetest consolation. Job was mise- 
rable, but not a pessimist. If modern poets treat of simple happiness, 
their plot is not laid in modern times; they must fly to other lands 
and ages, as Scheffel, Kinkel, and others have done. We hold that 
it is a sure sign of inner social dissolution and sickness, and hence 
also discontent, when the simple lyric poetry, especially the idyllic 
and pastoral, seeks for subjects far from its home and time. In 
Germany we see this in the frequency with which Oriental themes 
are adopted, as by Freiligrath, Bodenstaedt, Hamerling. In music, 
even, a truly German thema in composition does not sufficiently 
stimulate the imagination, cannot call forth enough associations—in 
short, has lost its power. Hence the frequently interwoven Slavic 
themata and melodies, which have such power of raising in the 
German mind plastic ideas and mystic feelings. In these Slav 
melodies, with their soft and vague, sombre and plaintive airs, which 
now and again burst forth in rhapsodical passion, is expressed that 
beloved Nature in man which the modern German feels is lost to 
him. One of the characteristics of the Slav melodies is their occa- 
sional shrill discord (as of destiny), never a true finale, but a breaking 
off or a vague expiating (technically called a ‘deception finale ’— 
trugschluss). We rarely find the old propitiating end, that is 
followed by peaceful quiet in the souls of the hearers. To-day they 
want narcotics, stimulants. Painful joy, that is their delight. 
Music to-day must work upon the nerves, fur ours is the nervous 
age. Such movements as an allemande or a menuetto have dis- 
appeared: they raise a pitying smile upon the hearer’s lips: how 
childlike, how naive, and how happily insipid! In them is no 
firewater, no shrill sound of despair and passion, to excite the ear 
that has grown so blasé. Then there comesa reaction to this excite- 
ment and passion; and the soul, fora moment filled to the brim, 
must relapse into voidness. The accompaniment must vibrate, as 
the pulsing of the heart in the fever of passion. Passion in itself is 
always sad. Even passionate joy is near akin to pain. The waltz 
must no more be of the evenly pacing unshaken measure of the 
Laendler, but must rush on by impulses like those of the divine 
Chopin. In simply foliowing up the different stages of music we 
can see this turning from the happy, western Laendler, where the 
German in listening takes his glass of wine after energetic work 
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during the day, to the Slav dances and Magyar Csardas which draw 
us eastwards and smack of opium, and breathe forth frenzy, despair, 
and fatalism. Had the German the pleasant home life and the 
exhilarating influence of woman, it would counteract many of the 
dark influences of disappointment. We are of opinion that, though 
many of Schopenhauer’s extreme views of woman sprang from his 
pessimistic premisses, yet also his Pessimism has, if not been furthered, 
still been allowed to grow by the degraded view of the ‘ ever- 
womanly.’ As the gymnasialschiler misses the exhilarating outdoor 
sports of the English schoolboy, so does the young man miss the 
influence of home and society. 

The German’s nature is essentially and incontestably an idealistic 
one. Idealism is an essential coefficient of his well-being; rob him 
of this, and he will always feel its want. Everywhere our German 
finds himself repulsed in his innermost longings. We have seen 
how it is as to family, society, and woman. What aspect does the 
inner man present on this point? His idealism is soon cut off by 
stern reality. The young man who formerly lived from hand to 
mouth, happy with the honour paid him, now experiences, without 
such compensation, the mean and depressing cares for bread which 
life from hand to mouth must necessarily bring. The romantic age 
has passed, when youths walked about with long flowing locks and 
threadbare coats, and so entered even the princely drawing-room, 
respected in spite of their nonconformity, or even perhaps because of 
it. Formerly a young man’s poverty brought him respect, and such 
a delicious vain self-contentment. He had no money, nor did he 
wish for any; it wouid soil his philosophical or poetical hands. He 
had enough to eat and drink and live on; and was he not beloved by 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed, dreamy Marguerite! When age drew on 
he became a ‘ philister,’ and, either as a small official in some little 
town, or as a professor or a librarian, he lived quietly on with his 
wife and family, and revelled in the luxury of the recollections of his 
youth : his drooping spirits were revived, and the material cares cast 
off, as then by facts, so now by the remembrance of them. 

Such was the elysian life of the German of thirty years ago, and he 
washappy. In his cries and lamentations against political institutions 
and social states, one could always trace the inner self-content. He 
was perhaps not satisfied with his surroundings, but he was satisfied 
with himself. At every moment the few sacré burst forth in a flame of 
youthful poetical eccentricity, Hegelian fanciful speculation, or poli- 
tical martyrdom ; but in himself there dwelt the sweetest harmony. 
His imprecations were directed against that life, but not against life 
in general. The Wertherian melancholy was only adopted for its 
zesthetically beautiful, dark cloak. He, if we may use the word, had 
lived himself into that melancholy, because he admired it, but it did 
not spring from thos> deep physical and social conditions from 
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which the modern melancholy springs. His romantic lamentations 
and invectives were the outbursts of a too great energy and vital 
force, not the apathetic reasonings of to-day’s pessimist. He felt 
Weltschmerz ; our pessimist professes to be indifferent. He pointed 
out the causes of his woe, for they lay not in himself. He was like 
the philosopher who says ‘ That is not the way to cognition,’ and not 
like the sceptic, who says, ‘ There is no way to cognition.’ He was 
what Carlyle would call a ‘ worshipper of sorrow,’ who waged interne- 
eine warfare with the ‘ Time Spirit, while the other, our pessimist, 
combats against the whole spirit, because he feels himself a child of 
his time. The misanthrope loves man and hates men. 

How different is it at present from what the romantic idealist’s life 
was then! The admiration for the poor, threadbare-coated poet or 
philosopher has disappeared. What was formerly a source of pride 
is now the opposite. The writer himself knows a “erman poet of 
great worth and repute, who is not treated by society with the honour 
due to him, because he is not in the position to offer expensive hospi- 
tality to his friends, while others, acknowledged to be smaller, are the 
lions of the day. To-day, young idealist, your genius will not suffice. 
You must be a business man, and make money, and wear a new coat, and 
cut your hair short like every one else, or you will be laughed at ; for a 
schwirmer is out of fashion. This kills the very idealism which he needs. 
He finds all romance ridiculed. Like Hamlet, he is not understood by 
his surroundings, and so becomes indifferent towards the outer world, a 
despiser of mankind, as Schopenhauer was. Whither, in his distress, 
does he fly with his idealism? Not to kis home, nor to his family, 
nor to his maiden, for he has them not. Into himself! Here he 
buries all his treasures. Here there is no Griinderschwindel, no inso- 
lence of office, no law’s delay: here he who was wont to float on the 
high paths of idealism need not stoop down and pick up the tiny 
piece of copper that lies in the dust on the roadside, and that buys 
bread. Here he is lord, and he revels in the feeling: ‘ everything is 
bad ; only I am good (for he who can see the bad snust stand outside 
it)” This is probably unknown to themselves, the basis of all their 
pessimist reasonings. Pessimism is the highest stage of Romanticism. 
Only he is nihilist who has done away with all desires of life, who has 
relinquished everything, because to him everything must be nothing. 
No one is more in need of fulness than he who feels the universal 
emptiness. No one is more in need of the world than he who weeps 
for it or inveighs against it. The only true nihilist is the indifferent 
and the laugher, the blasé and the satirist ; but the pessimist is the 
schwirmer par excellence. Both Optimism and Pessimism are, so to 
say, forms of motion, while Nihilism is stagnation. Optimism and 
Pessimism are like plus and minus, while nihilism is the only zero 

From the social circumstances which we have enumerated, there 
flow two consequences which form the alternative—either, as often 
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in France, a cynical callousness, or the German Pessimism. Pessimism 
is, on the practical side of philosophy, what scepticism{is on the theo- 
retical. Both are merely points of transition in the development of 
mind, and are proofs of the still living energy in man: they are the 
shaking off of lethargy, and if the first plunge is chill and sharp and 
painful, a pleasant healthy glow will be the result. A nation show: 
its energy, its power of living, just when it is not indifferent or blasé, 
but pessimistic. And the Pessimism of to-day is ;very short-lived: 
everywhere one sees attempts to combat it, even out of the very camp of 
Pessimism—attempts, that is, to remedy it. The act of reflecting upon 
it isalready a sign that its endis near. These attempts at remedying 
are generally directed in the first place against this dry state 
of social artificiality: ‘ Back to nature’ is the cry, ‘ Rousseau re- 
divivus!’ Look at the purport of Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, 
Nibelungen, &c., of Heyse’s novels (and we are told that Gutzkow’s 
newest novel, Die newen Serapionsbriider, has the same purport). 
All seem to say, ‘ Fling away your cold, dry, unnatural laws of society, 
for these only kill true human feeling and individuality. To be 
human is no sin: it is the best virtue man can have. Humanity is 
no ugly thing, to be trampled out: it is the highest and most beauti- 
ful product of nature. Let us have humanity pure and simple.’ To 
use a bold personification, we may say that it is a fine instinct of 
history to put forth new reformatory truths in the thickest and most 
striking colours, so that they at first pain the eye, but at least must 
be seen. One does well in practising a very long jump in order that 
a much smaller chasm may be overleaped. Every great and sublime 
truth or fact (and that is the nature of sublimity) must at first 
awaken a shudder, a certain fear; but it has done one thing which 
under another garb it could not have done—it has forced itself upon 
notice. Then comes the work of mitigation and mediation, and the 
beneficial truth is ripe for the world at large. So do some of these 
fiery apostles of feeling threaten to dissolve necessary social institu- 
tions; but the intelligent reader and auditor will look at the bold 
relief from the proper distance and so get the fine perspective effect, and 
the mass will seize these truths far in time, and it will have the same 
effect. There is one element in the mental history of the world, which, 
with all progress and development, will always reappear. From the 
nearest point of view it is negative and destructive ; but from a higher 
or later point it is an essential constituent of all reform and advance- 
ment. From the one point it seems to draw backwards to stages 
already passed and outlived by humanity; while from the other it is 
merely the turning from an unreal and unhealthy state back to the 
pure, unprejudiced, ‘unidolised’ state, in order that mind, that has been 
working in a wrong direction, may regain its natural energy and 
vigour, and unsickened may resume its labour, rising higher and 
higher—it is the cuttin off of a sick branch down to the strong stem 
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in order to give rise to new healthy outgrowths. Th’s fear-awaken- 

ing harbinger has pleasant followers, it drives onwards. In Ethics 
it is the Rousseau, and in philosophy the Hume! 

3. There are also political causes for Pessimism among the 
Germans. This will, no doubt, call forth astonishment. ‘ Have they 
not,’ one will say, ‘their long-desired national unity?’ They have, 
it is true; but how different, especially for the romantic nature, is 
the unity of black, white, and red from the longed-for unity of black, 
red, gold! How different the Germania of 1848, standing oaken- 
wreathed with sword in hand on the Loreleyfelsen on the banks of 
the Rhine, from the Germania of 1876 with the pickelhaube and the 
ziindnadel (or even now the mauser), posted far at the uttermost 
boundary of Lorraine! When once the exalting joys of victory had 
died away, the Frenchman still had his amiable glotre which re- 
flected itself in all the wild and playful amusements of his life; but 
the German seeks for something else and finds it not. His loved 
genialitét—a mixture of inward genius and originality with outward 
Bohemianism—is dying a slow death, owing to the politically neces- 
sary, but unlucky, militarism. This militarism is the greatest enemy 
of all the German’s innermost longings: it kills individuality, and 
the stripling’s fantastic ideas are soon driven out of him by the village 
corporal, who takes but little heed of his fine sentiments of liberty 
and dignity. In the smallest events of society we can see this in- 
fluence at work. The Prussian lieutenant has in South Germany 
taken the place of the poor man of genius with threadbare coat and 
flowing locks. Instead of the deep voice and deep thoughts of the 
latter, we hear everywhere the dry, insipid, nasal words (and that is 
generally all) of the former. The changed appearance of society 
since the last war is visible even to the traveller. The manners 
(e.g., the bow) in South Germany, so short a time ago as in 1867, 
were more of the French style, light, and with some variation accord- 
ing to personal taste. To-day we see, even among students, the 
clapping together of heels and the stiff nodding of the head which 
characterise the officer’s bow. Even in these little matters we can- 
not help noticing the death of genialitdt, and the spreading life of 
superficiality. 

Then come the effects of the social and religious contest. We 
need not dwell long upon this, for it is manifest how depressing and, 
for some, how demoralising its influence must be. Things for which 
formerly even he felt a certain awe who did not ‘ believe’ in them, we see 
drawn down to daily newspaper contest, a kind of warfare which is often 
not carried on in the most parliamentary manner. In many places the 
civil unity has gone. The burgher can no more meet all his neighbours 

at the tavern, for fanaticism has blown its hot flame between them, 
and now they sit in little knots, and the former tone of good fellow- 


ship is lost. The priests instigate the mothers, and the mothers the 
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fathers, and the children hear them, and so, down to the children at 
school, there is dissension. The total result is a loss of reverence, 
That this state of affairs is not golden will readily be seen: add to it 
the financial and commercial depression, and we have a picture of 
the happy state of ‘ present political prosperity.’ 

The financial and commercial whirlpool of our time is the enemy 
of the former contented, happy fulfilment of duties. Everything is 
uncertain ; everybody is excited. The fault chiefly lies in the credit 
system. Business in general is not so dependent on personal exertion 
and immediate ability as it was in former days; but there are nume- 
rous general fluctuations, impossible to foresee, which, environing the 
simple enterprise, press upon it and influence it. It is not so much 
a struggle with an individual difficulty, or a single group of diffi- 
culties, as with universal difficulty, on every side. Hence there 
springs a state of uncertainty, unrest, and worry. The depressing 
feeling that weighs down a man when he feels that his obstacles may 
lie beyond the power of his will, is very far from being healthy. Just 
as those nations who dwell in lands where man is to a great extent at 
the mercy of nature, become timid and fatalistic,so the business man 
of our day cannot help feeling his want of controlling power, and 
comes to look on all success as luck. This difference that marks our 
modern time, is well illustrated also in our warfare. How easy was 
self-assured valour, how exhilarating was the wild rush into the mouth 
of death, when battle was a great single combat, where man could at 
every moment feel his own prowess: but how different the feeling of 
him who marches in close file into the thundering and smoking battle 
of our days, when at any moment a fatal ball may come and put an 
end to his existence! For this a different kind of valour is required, 
and only a less enthusiastic kind is possible. Everywhere the causes 
of discontent abound. 

There remains one more very important political source of Pessi- 
mism, namely, the growing spirit of centralisation.’ Germany owed, to 
a great extent, its mental development to its particularism, so favour- 
able to the utterance of individuality. Not, as in other countries, 
was it generally from one centre that the nation’s genius emanated, 
but there was a conflux from all the little corners. That was the 
secret of the German’s beloved and admirable genialitét. Every- 
where enlightenment found helping hands. When Fichte could not 
lecture at Jena, he was received at Berlin; and so with Schelling, so 
with the criminalist Feuerbach, and many others. It is impossible 
to imagine Dante—ay, the Renaissance—without the particularistic 
Italy of that time. Every little State, in order to show its indepen- 
dence, tried as much as possible to distinguish itself from its neigh- 

5 Since this paper was written, the debate in the Reichstag on the question of 


the seat of the Supreme Court of Justice has given ample evidence how the growing 
spirit of centralisation was felt and opposed by many. 
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bour by giving vent to its individual character. Thus the personality 
of State grew, and the individual, seeing this before him, let loose 
his whole individuality, and often great and beautiful thoughts, 
works, and characters, which might have been crushed by fashion, 
sprang to light and gleamed far over the country, over the earth. 
Many men who, in other countries, would have been overlooked and 
would have shrunk away at the first comparison with those mental 
giants who extinguish all lesser lights, find here some little corner 
where they are loved and revered, and where it is worth while to 
seek such love and reverence, for culture and susceptibility exist there 
too. So the cold of disappointment and neglect does not chill their 
powers ; but all the power they have—and it is often no small amount— 
is brought forward and encouraged. It is, we think, the trait which 
most distinguishes Germany from every other country, that it has 
hundreds of small towns that are Athens in miniature. In every 
German village we find some ‘ knight of mind!’ who lives in happiness 
at being acknowledged and respected by his surroundings. Not only 
is he himself the happier, but the advantage reflects on others too, 
for his thoughts, which in our great cities would always remain in his 
books, or only circulate among his literary friends or the higher 
society, are here infused from his very lips into the minds of the whole 
little town ; and so education is effectively transmitted into all layers 
of society. We should not maintain that all this is no more in 
Germany, but it is undeniable that centralisation is growing, and 
that this equality of education is decreasing; and this too is another 
death-blow to genialitdit. The prestige of all these little towns is 
gradually being swallowed up by Berlin and the great centres. The 
word ‘ Berlin’ as an authority is more and more coming into the mouths 
of the people, and sometimes the intelligent little burgher must laugh 
at his own pretensions, just as the long-haired idealist must occa- 
sionally laugh when he sees himself in the mirror at an elegant, 
black-frocked dancing-party. And the little burgher is grieved too. 
We can see this growing tendency in the universities. Berlin 
and Leipzig are slowly pushing back the historically grand smaller 
ones, as Heidelberg, Jena, Géttingen, Halle, Tiibingen, Giessen, 
Marburg, &c. The number of students at these two chief universities 
is continually growing, and varies between two and three thousand, 
while Heidelberg, which not long ago had twelve or fourteen hundred 
students, had during the winter 1874-5 less than six hundred. Berlin 
tries to draw all the mind of Germany within its circle. In the last 
few years it has taken, from Heidelberg alone, men like Helmholtz, 
Zeller, Kirchhof, and Von Treitschke. There can be no doubt as to 
the steady growth of this spirit of centralisation: and there can be 
little doubt of its effect. Large towns, whatever else, good or bad, 
they may do, tend always to crush deep feeling and idealism; and 
‘fast life, whether in its higher or lower form, does not make the 
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German, like the Frenchman, blasé, but pessimistic. At least, it 
sows the seeds of pessimism. 

Finally we may say that the present state of Europe in general 
carries with it a pessimistic tendency; for dark clouds are overhead, 
spreading twilight over the earth, the light that favours pessimism, 
They are clouds which threaten terrible storms—change in religions, 
change in social institutions all over the earth, change in nations, 
One feels as though war, bloody, terrible war, must come sooner or 
later—war that will change the whole aspect of the earth—so that 
the ‘ earth-spirit,’ should he sleep a hundred years and then awake, 
would not recognise his earth, so altered will be its face. And as 
before a storm, when heavy clouds hide the sun, the cattle hide their 
heads, and men fly to their gloomy dwellings, and a dim, frightened 
feeling creeps over their hearts, beating with void fear, so do nations 
now feel the voidness in their heart, the indistinct fear which is itself 
a form of Pessimism.° 

So much for the social origin of Pessimism in Germany. The task 
of making a similar investigation into its intellectual origin has been 
already very ably performed; but the present point of view is im- 
portant even in relation to that subject, since the social sources are, 
if not the primum movens to the merely intellectual, still their 
inseparable concomitants. Even though the philosopher’s mind be 
characterised by the strongest objectivity, and have the greatest in- 
fluence upon his social character, still his mind is not unprecedented 
and isolated in its development. However strong an organism may 
be, yet to some extent it must be influenced, and its growth modified, 
by the environment. No human being ever yet existed who could 
truly say ‘ Social institutions have had absolutely no effect in helping 


to form my opinion.’ 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 


§ To quote music again, Schumann has beautifully expressed this feeling in a 
small composition called ‘Presentiment of Woe,’ which, together with ‘ Warum,’ 
already prove the just title of so-called Program-music. It is a feeling that there 
must come a sorrowful change, which Rubinstein has expressed in two Oriental 
songs, the ‘ O, if only it ever remained so ! ’ 
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(Proressorn Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Editor and compilers with his 
advice upon, the following article.) 


Wirn the invention of the phonograph following hard upon that of 
‘the telephone, it might be fairly assumed that acoustical science had 
spent itself, and that it could afford for a while to lie fallow. So far, 
however, from this being actually the case, it continues to show 
abundant signs of fertility, and has, indeed, quite recently given 
birth to an instrument which in some respects is more marvellous 
than either of its predecessors. Wonderful as it is to transmit 
articulate speech by means of the telephone, it is perhaps more 
wonderful to register that speech and reproduce it at will by the 
phonograph ; but surely the most wonderful thing of all is this, that 
we should be able to magnify feeble sounds, which are absolutely 


inaudible by the unaided human ear, until they may be heard with 
almost painful intensity at the receiving station miles away. Yet 
this is actually accomplished though the medium of the recently in- 
In fact, it is hardly too much to say that as 
the microscope is to the eye, so will the microphone become to the 


vented microphone. 


ear. 
It is notable that most of the recent advances in practical electri- 


city have been effected in America. It is to the United States that 
we are indebted, for example, for the introduction, if not for the 
original invention, of quadruplex teiegraphy and of telephony. The 
new method of transmitting and magnifying sounds by means of 
electricity is due to Professor D, E. Hughes, of London, the inventor 
of the well-known type-printing telegraph, who is, however, an 
American citizen long settled in this country. It would be an error to 
assume that the discovery resulted from a happy accident or from a 
sudden inspiration. It has, on the contrary, been gradually evolved, 
like the telephone, from the careful study of scientific principles, and 
is the legitimate outcome of patient work. 

Knowing that the resistance which a body offers to the passage 
of an electrical current is invariably affected by changes of tem- 
perature, and even in some cases, as in that of selenium, by varia- 
tions in the intensity of light, it occurred to Professor Hughes that 
this physical property might also be influenced by° the: vibrations 
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which constitute sound.' In point of fact, Sir W. Thomson and 
some other physicists had already shown that the electrical resistance 
of a wire is affected by its being thrown into a state of strain. Now 
when a sound-wave travels along a wire, there must be rapid varia- 
tions in the strains at different points; and hence the plausible 
basis of Mr. Hughes’s conjecture. To determine whether this con- 
jecture could be verified or not, he introduced a stretched wire into 
a closed circuit, and by the action of the voice threw it into a state 
of vibration. In this experiment, as in his subsequent researches, the 
current employed was that of three Minotto’s cells—a convenient 
modification of Daniell’s constant battery. An ordinary telephone of 
Professor Bell’s construction was introduced into another part of the 
circuit for the purpose of detecting sound, or as a phonoscope. If 
the resistance of the wire were affected by the sonorous vibrations, 
the strength of the electric current would vary; thereupon the tele- 
phone-plate would be thrown into a state of vibration, and the sound 
would consequently be reproduced. On making the experiment, 
however, nothing was heard until the tension of the wire reached the 
breaking strain, and then, just at the moment of rupture, a peculiar 
sound became audible. But on placing the two broken ends together 
and applying a small pressure, so as to procure electric continuity, 
Professor Hughes had the satisfaction of finding that sounds pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of the wire were heard in the telephone. 

To understand how this may come about, let it be imagined that 
the wire is made up of molecules arranged in file, and that a sound- 
wave passes along this line of particles. The transmission of the 
pulse implies alternate compression and dilatation in the conveying 
medium—a squeezing together of the particles in one place, and their 
pulling asunder in another. As long as the conducting wire remains 
homogeneous throughout, the condensations and rarefactions exactly 
neutralise each other. But let the wire be broken, and then at the 
points of rupture the unbalanced effects become sensible. When the 
particles at one of the ends are under the influence of dilatation 
they swell out, and, by thus increasing the pressure at the points of 
contact, they also increase the electrical resistance. Conversely the 
resistance is diminished when the particles are compressed, and the 
pressure at the point of contact is relieved. These variations in the 
electric resistance affect the telephone, and the passage of sonorous 
vibrations along the wire thus gives rise to corresponding sounds 
emitted by this instrument. Such, at least, is Professor Hughes's 
interpretation of the phenomena. 

Two ends of a broken conductor gently pressed together form in 
this way a crude apparatus for transmitting sound. The discoverer, 
however, was not slow in improving upon this primitive arrange- 

1¢On the Action of Sonorous Vibrations in varying the Force of an Electric 
Current.’ By Prof. Hughes. <A paper read before the Royal Society on May 9, 1878. 
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ment. Instead of bringing the two ends of the wire close together, 
he slightly separated them, and bridged over the interval by a 
metallic conductor, such as a steel chain, or 4 piece of watch spring, 
or even a common nail. Under these circumstances the transmission 
of sound was facilitated ; and the effect was further improved ‘by 
pbuilding up the nails, log-hut fashion, into a square configuration, 
using ten or twenty nails.’ The improved transmission appears to 
be due to the numerous points of contact which the nails offer, for 
as the number is multiplied the effect is increased. Small clean 
shot. may be used, but metal filings are still better, while excellent 
results are obtained by use of the metallic powder sold under the 
name of ‘ white bronze.’ Finely-divided quicksilver is, however, the 
medium which Professor Hughes has hitherto found to give the best 
results. A piece of willow charcoal, such as that used by artists for 
sketching, is strongly heated, and then quickly plunged into 
mercury. The charcoal, being extremely porous, becomes permeated 
with innumerable globules of mercury, and thus forms an excellent 
conductor of electricity. It is also possible to impregnate the char- 
coal with other metals, such as zine, tin, and iron. A few small 
pieces of this metallised charcoal are placed end to end in a glass 
tube, about 2 inches in length and } inch in diameter. This, and 
nothing more, forms the transmitting instrument, which is introduced 
by wires into the circuit, and the arrangement is then complete. 
When this little tube of mercurial charcoal is talked at, the words 
are faithfully taken up and conveyed along the conductor, it may be 
for many miles, to the telephone at the receiving station, where they 
are reproduced with precision. 

The extreme simplicity of this instrument is only equalled by its 
extreme delicacy. It is indeed so sensitive that the merest whisper 
is audibly recorded. Moreover, sounds which are too weak to be 
ordinarily heard are capable of affecting the instrument; and this is 
unquestionably the most extraordinary part of the discovery. If, for 
example, the soft part of a feather merely touch the sounding-board 
on which the instrument is mounted, the noise will be heard at the 
receiving station. To magnify feeble sounds, Professor Hughes 
employs a special form of apparatus which he appropriately calls a 
microphone. 

It is well-known that the carbonaceous deposit in gas-retorts is a 
good conductor of electricity, and it is indeed between two pencils of 
this material that the electric light is ordinarily produced. The 
microphone consists simply of a diamond-shaped piece of gas-carbon 
(about one inch long, } inch wide at the centre, and } inch thick) 
placed vertically between two pieces of similar carbon. The lower 
end forms a pivot which turns in a small cup hollowed out in one of 
the carbon supports, while the upper end plays freely in a hollow in 
the carbon above. These two carbon blocks are connected with the 
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circuit, and the lozenge thus forms a moveable conductor between 
them. Toimprove the conductivity of the carbon, it may be saturated 
with mercury. 

By means of this extremely simple apparatus, the most marvellous 
effects are produced. *The beating of a pulse, the tick of a watch, 
the tramp of a fly, can thus be heard at least a hundred miles distant 
from the source of sound.’ But, startling as these results are, it must 
be remembered that the apparatus is only yet in its infancy, and its 
future can at present be simply conjecture. It should be remarked, 
in justice to Professor Hughes, that he does not intend to secure 
patent rights, as he regards his researches and their results as belong- 
ing to the domain rather of discovery than of invention. The field 
is therefore open to inventors, and we may rest assured that numerous 
applications, and probably improved forms of the apparatus, will 
speedily be suggested. To the man of science it is of peculiar in- 
terest, since it promises to open up a new line of inquiry with reference 
to some of the recondite problems connected with the molecular con- 
stitution of matter. 


Among the many experimentalists who have lately been patiently 
at work with the view of improving our means of transmitting sound 
over great distances, no one has been more successful than Mr. T. A. 
Edison, of New Jersey. In a specification which was filed in our 
Patent Office at the beginning of this year, he describes a large 
number of improvements which he has introduced into the new- 
born art of Telephony.? In addition, however, to these methods of 
transmitting and receiving sounds by means of electricity, he has 
astonished every one by constructing a mechanical apparatus which, 
without the aid of either electricity or magnetism, registers and re- 
produces the complex sounds of the human voice. This marvellous 
instrument is becoming well-known under the name of the Phono- 
graph or Talking Machine.® 

It is true that long before the phonograph had been heard of 
various attempts ,had been made to imitate the human voice, and 
some of these attempts had been marked by a fair measure of success. 
All these talking-machines, however, have been complicated imitations 
of our vocal organs. Mr. Edison, proceeding on an entirely different 
track, makes no attempt to imitate the structure of the larynx and 
other organs which aid the production of speech; but he causes the 
vibrations of the voice to imprint themselves upon a metallic surface 
from which the original sounds are capable of being reproduced. 

Nothing, in short, can be simpler than the mechanism of this 

2 Specification of Thomas Alva Edison for ‘Improvements in Instruments for 
controlling by Sound the Transmission of Electric Currents, and the Reproduction 
of Corresponding Sounds at a Distance.’ Filed January 30, 1878. (No. 2909, 1877.) 

’<«The Phonograph.’ By W.H. Preece. Journal of the Society of Arts, May 10, 
1878, p. 534. Also Nature, vol. xvii. pp. 190, 469. 
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instrument. It consists of a cylinder mounted on a horizontal axle, 
and capable of rotation by means of a handle, or preferably, as 
uniformity of speed is essential, by means of clockwork. The 
cylinder is not only capable of rotation, but has also a gentle lateral 
movement, which is effected by a screw cut on part of the shaft, and 
working in a nut. A screw-thread is likewise cut on the cylinder, 
and the cylinder itself is in most cases coated with tin-foil. This foil 
is gently pressed by a metal pin, or style, which is attached to a thin 
dise of iron furnished with a funnel-shaped mouthpiece of vulcanite. 
When words are spoken into this mouthpiece the vibrations of the 
air are communicated to the metal diaphragm, and the pin which it 
carries is thus thrown into agitation. As the cylinder slowly travels 
along it is constantly pressed by this style; and if the pressure con- 
tinued uniform a spiral furrow, everywhere of equal depth, would be 
traced around the barrel. But when. the voice agitates the iron 
plate the pin is caused to press unequally upon the cylinder, and the 
metal surface is therefore indented to an unequal extent in different 
parts of the winding line. While the foil readily yields to pressure, 
and thus offers but little opposition to indentation, its lack of elas- 
ticity prevents it from springing back, and hence the impressions 
once made are permanently retained. To reproduce the sounds 
which have thus been impressed upon the metal, the cylinder has to 
be brought back to its original position. It is then rotated beneath 
the pin, which is jerked up and down as the elevations and depres- 
sions pass beneath it. These movements of the pin are faithfully 
followed by the metal diaphragm, which throws the air into vibration, 
and thus produces sounds exactly corresponding with those by which 
the indentations were originally produced. As the pitch of the 
sound is altered by varying the velocity of rotation, it is evident that 
an exact reproduction of the voice can only be effected by causing the 
cylinder to revolve at precisely the same rate as that which it 
possessed when it originally received the sounds that it is seeking to 
emit. This precision of movement may be effected by means of 
clockwork. In some modifications of the instrument, it has been 
found that copper and even iron may be indented by the movement 
of the pin. 

It should be borne in mind that the phonograph, although an 
extraordinary instrument, is far from being perfect in its action. It 
appears, indeed, to be incapable of producing certain sounds. Even 
in its present imperfect form, however, it promises to yield results of 
great interest to the student of acoustics. An ingenious application 
has been suggested by the President of the American Philological 
Society, who proposes to apply it to the preservation of the languages 
of some of the tribes of North American Indians who are fast. dying 
out, and whose language will soon be lost unless PrgeeeN ed by phono- 
graphic registration. 
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In the phonograph and in the telephone, a thin metal dise js 
thrown into a state of vibration by the human voice. In order to 
make such vibrations visible, Mr. Sedley Taylor takes advantage of 
the extreme tenuity of a film of soap, like that of a soap-bubble, 
This forms a resonant medium of great delicacy, which strikingly 
exhibits to the eye the agitation which it suffers when in the neigh- 
bourhood of a sounding body. The experiments are best made with 
an ingenious instrument lately constructed under the name of the 
Phoneidoscope.* 

This instrument consists of a cylindrical brass tube, of L-shape, 
having one of its limbs horizontal and the other vertical. The 
horizontal limb is furnished with a caoutchouc tube which terminates 
in a wooden mouthpiece. The open end of the vertical limb is sur- 
mounted by a brass ring which supports a blackened brass disc pierced 
with an aperture, which varies in size and shape in different discs, 
This aperture is covered with a film of viscous soap-solution, which 
soon becomes sufficiently thin to reflect the well-known iridescent 
colours which confer such beauty upon a common soap-bubble. On 
singing near the mouthpiece, the air in the tube is thrown into a 
state of vibration, and this motion is immediately taken up by the 
soap-film. The rainbow-tinted bands of colour share in the move- 
ment, and arrange themselves in definite forms. Regular curved 
bands may be seen to alternate with eddies of colour which rapidly 
revolve around fixed centres. An endless variety of patterns may 
thus be obtained, and as the film grows thinner and thinner the 
colours often become extremely gorgeous. The shape and size of the 
film exert considerable influence on the character of the colour- 
figures, as may be seen by using discs with apertures of different 
forms and magnitude. Change of pitch produces remarkable changes 
in the reflected figures; and it may generally be noted that the 
complexity of the coloured pattern increases with the acuteness of 
the sound. Difference of timbre, or quality, also has its effect upon 
these phenomena, as is well seen by sounding the same note on 
different instruments, and marking the corresponding changes in the 
colour-figures. It appears, however, that variations in intensity or 
loudness of sound, though not without effect on the rate of metion 
of the figures, do not produce decided changes of pattern. 

In Chladni’s well-known experiments, the sonorous vibrations 
of a plate of glass or metal are rendered visible by means of sand 
lightly strewn over the surface of the sounding body. In the 
Phoneidoscope a medium of excessive delicacy is substituted for the 
glass or metal; and the interference-colours displayed by this gos- 
samer give an entirely novel and beautiful effect to the experiment. 

4 «Sound Colour-Figures.’ By Sedley Taylor. Nature, March 28, 1878, p. 426. 
* The Phoneidoscope, or Instrument for observing the Coloured Figures reflected from 
Liquid Films under the Action of Sonorous Vibrations.’ (8. C. Tisley and Co., 
srompton Real, London.) 
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By the application of magneto-electricity to the production of the 
electric light, a convenient source of illumination, remarkable for its 
intensity, has been placed at the disposal of the lighthouse engineer. 
But, powerful as this light unquestionably is, it is completely 
quenched in attempting to penetrate those dense fogs which occa- 
sionally hang over our shores. Thus our coast-lights become least 
useful just when they are most needed. The mariner is therefore 
forced, in foggy weather, to rely upon sound rather than upon light. 
Instead of looking through the murky atmosphere for a gleam of light, 
he listens for the warning voice of horn or whistle. Experiment 
has shown that bells and gongs are not sufficiently powerful for use 
as fog-signals on a large scale; but advantage has been taken of the 
more penetrating sounds emitted by horns and whistles, blown either 
by steam or by compressed air. Our knowledge of the transmission 
of sound under various conditions of the atmosphere was curiously de- 
fective until Dr. Tyndall, as scientific adviser to the Elder Brethren 
of the Trinity House, undertook a memorable series of observations 
on this subject. These researches have recently been extended to 
explosive signals, and the results of the latest experiments have been 
communicated to the Royal Society.® It is difficult to name any 
application of science more beneficent than that of aiding the 
mariner amid the perils incident to bad weather; and hence the 
subject of fog-signals claims attention far beyond the limits of scien- 
tific circles. 

When Dr. Tyndall first addressed himself to this subject, now 
more than five years ago, he found it enshrouded in ignorance as 
dense as the fog which he sought to penetrate. It was, indeed, a 
very general article of belief among men of science that fog acts with 
great effect in checking the transmission of sound. Probability 
favoured the notion that some relation subsists between the optical 
opacity of the air and its acoustical opacity—that, in fact, the 
thicker the fog the greater the loss of sound. To the astonishment 
of most people, Dr. Tyndall’s researches showed that nothing could be 
more unfounded than such a supposition. Experiment proved be- 
yond suspicion of doubt, that on many days when the air is clear to 
the vision, it is obscure to sound; while, on the contrary, a foggy 
day may be remarkably transparent in its acoustical behaviour. In 
short, permeability to sound and permeability to light by no means go 
together. 

In some of the earlier experiments, made at the South Foreland 
in May 1873, it was found that a large horn, blown by compressed 
air, and a powerful steam-whistle, were inferior to an 18-pounder gun 
in their power to make themselves heard at great distances. Nothing, 


5 ‘Recent Experiments on Fog-Signals.’ By Dr. Tyndall, F.R.S. Proceedings 
of the Royal Society, No. 186, p. 245, (Read March 21, 1878.) See also an abstract 
in Nature, April 4, p. 456. 
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however, could be more rash than to conclude from such an experiment 
that the superiority will always be found on the side of the gun, 
Indeed, it was found only a few days afterwards that the guns were no 
better than the horn and whistle; and on another occasion the gun 
was decidedly inferior to the horn. The atmosphere thus appears to 
exhibit considerable caprice as a sound-carrier. ‘ Even within a 
single minute,’ said Dr. Tyndall, ‘ the air as a vehicle of sound under- 
went most serious variations.’ And these acoustical variations, be it 
noted, were in no wise connected with changes in the transparency 
of the air. Experiments in a London fog afterwards showed that 
the air when darkened was more easily penetrated by sound than 
when it became clear. Nothing indeed was more satisfactorily deduced 
from these researches than the fact that sound may find an easy path 
where light fails to make way, and that conversely sound may be 
barred where light passes with freedom. 

One of the most interesting pieces of apparatus used in these 
experiments was an American instrument known as the steam-syren, 
which has been introduced into the United States lighthouse system by 
the late Professor Henry. The ordinary syren is a small acoustical 
instrument in which musical sounds are produced by the issue of air 
through apertures in a moveable dise which rotates near a similar 
fixed disc. When the holes in the two plates coincide, air issues; 
when they do not coincide, there is no escape of air ; hence the instru- 
ment emits a succession of puffs of air, which blend into a musical note, 
The fog-signal acts on exactly the same principle, but, instead of being 
worked with air transmitted from a bellows, it is supplied with steam 
at high pressure; and the sonorous waves which it sends forth are 
strengthened by the addition of a huge conical trumpet. The pitch of 
the sound depends on the number of puffs projected from the syren in 
a given time ; the greater the velocity, the higher the note. As a fog- 
signal the syren works best when generating from 400 to 480 waves 
per second. Again and again in the course of this investigation, the 
syren took the lead, and it especially asserted its superiority over other 
sounds during windy and rainy weather. ‘ In rough weather,’ says Dr. 
Tyndall, ‘ when local noises interfere, the syren-sound far transcends 
all other sounds.’ In fact, of all signals which depend on sound, the 
syren was on the whole considered to be the most satisfactory.® 

Nothing has hitherto been said about the merits of the gun as a 
fog-signal. It is true that the sound of a gun, though loud, is not 
lasting, and that local sounds and opposing winds greatly interfere 
with its audibility. The investigation, however, very properly 
extended to guns, and it was found that in certain conditions of weather 
one of them—a 54-inch howitzer firing a charge of 3 lbs. of powder— 


* The results of these researches on fog-signals were communicated to the 
Royal Society and to the Royal Institution ; and are also described in Dr. Tyndall’s 
treatise on Sound, 3rd edition, 1875 (Longmans and Cc.>. 
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commanded a longer range than either whistle, trumpet, syren, or 
any other sound-producer against which it was pitted. But on 
many other occasions the same gun was fairly beaten by the syren. 
Still the gun as a fog-signal is by no means to be despised ; and after 
pointing out the objections against it, Dr. Tyndall says that ‘ notwith- 
standing these drawbacks I think the gun is entitled to rank as a 
first-class signal.’ The great object of the recent series of experi- 
ments was to determine the best form of the gun, and to compare the 
merits of gunpowder and gun-cotton as sound-generators. 

™n order to secure the most suitable form of gun for signalling, 
a searching series of experiments was conducted by the constructors 
of the War Department. These tests with model-guns led to the 
selection of a particular form, with a parabolic muzzle intended to 
assist in projecting the sound as far as possible out to sea. An ex- 
perimental gun was then made according to the selected pattern, and 
tested at Shoeburyness with the usual charge of 3 lbs. of powder. 
Various other guns, firing a similar charge, were brought into compe- 
tition with it ; but the new gun unquestionably asserted its superiority. 

Rapidity of explosion greatly affects the intensity of sound; and 
as different kinds of gunpowder burn at different rates, it might 
fairly be assumed that they would exhibit variations in the production 
of sound. Such an assumption has been confirmed by experiment ; 
the loudest sound having been yielded by the finest-grained powder, 
or that which burns most rapidly. Gun-cotton, however, may be 
made to detonate more rapidly than any kind of gunpowder; and 
hence the suspected value of that explosive for purposes of fog-sig- 
nalling. Nor was this suspicion contradicted by appeal to experi- 
ment. It was found, in fact, that 14 lb. of gun-cotton detonated in 
the focus of a parabolic reflector overpowered the new gun fired with 
a 3-lb. charge; while the same weight of gun-cotton exploded in 
the open produced a sound equal to that of the gun. 

When sound is strengthened in one particular direction, it is 
weakened in another. The explosion of the powder is reinforced by 
the parabolic muzzle, and that of the gun-cotton by the reflector ; 
hence, while these sounds were strong in the direction of the sea, they 
were much weaker overland. It was possible indeed to select a 
position in which the gun-cotton fired in the open beat both the new 
gun and the cotton exploded in front of the reflector. From such a 
result it is obvious, that when it is required to propagate sound in all 
directions—to the rear of the signal, not less than to the front— 
preference must be given to a charge of gun-cotton detonated in the 
open. This might be the case, for instance, on some of the promon- 
tories around our coast, where the sea bathes the land on almost all 


sides, and where consequently the use of a parabolic reflector, or of _ 


direction, becomes a positive disadvantage. 
Vou. III.—No. 16. 4F 
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As a signal in rock-lighthouses, where it would be impossible to 
mount large pieces of apparatus, the use of a gun-cotton rocket 
has been suggested by Sir Richard Collinson, the Deputy Master of 
the Trinity House. A charge of gun-cotton is enclosed in the head 
of a rocket, which is projected to a height of perhaps 1,000 feet, when 
the cotton is exploded and the sound shed in all directions over earth 
and sea. Comparative experiments with the howitzer and the 
rockets showed that the former was beaten by rockets containing 
12 ozs., 8 ozs., and even as little as 4 ozs. of gun-cotton. It is 
notable that large charges do not show themselves so superior to 
small charges as might have been anticipated. Some of the rockets 
were heard at a distance of 25 miles. Cotton-powder was also pitted 
against gun-cotton; but they were found to be practically of equal 
value as sound-producers. 

Such experiments as those noticed above leave no room for doubt as 
to the great value of the gun-cotton rocket, under certain conditions, as 
a fog-signal. Dr. Tyndall, who proposes to distinguish it as the Col- 
linson Rocket, suggests that it may not only be applied with advantage 
in association with lightships and lighthouses, but that it may also 
be turned to important account as a means of signalling in the navy. 


In connection with the subject of marine signalling, attention may 
be called to an ingenious method of producing signal-lights, which has 
been devised by Mr. N. J. Holmes, and was illustrated at the recent 
soirée of the Royal Society. In this method advantage is taken of the 
well-known property of phosphuretted hydrogen, when prepared under 
certain conditions, to ignite spontaneously on exposure to the atmo- 
sphere. Pieces of common chalk heated with phosphorus yield a 
brownish mass, which consists of a mixture of calcium phosphide and 
phosphate. It is the phosphide or phosphuret of calcium which is 
the active constituent of the signals. In fact, when this substance 
is brought into contact with water, it rapidly evolves spontane- 
ously inflammable phosphine, or phosphuretted hydrogen gas. To 
utilise this light as a signal Mr. Holmes encloses the phosphide in 
a strong metallic vessel, furnished with a mechanical arrangement 
for the automatic admission of water from a small reservoir. A defi- 
nite quantity of water is thus periodically delivered to the phosphide, 
and the gas which is thus generated under pressure is released at 
stated intervals through another aperture. On each discharge of gas 
more water is introduced, in quantity just sufficient for the production 
of gas for the next discharge. A flash of light accompanies every 
emission of gas, and the duration of this flash is regulated by the taps 
which allow ingress of water and egress of gas. As the automatic dis- 
charge-apparatus is under perfect control, it can be arranged to produce 
flashing-signals at any given intervals of recurrence. The time over 
which the signals shall extend is determined by the quantity of phosphide 
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of calcium stored in the chamber. The flashes may recur with chrono- 
metrical accuracy, at intervals of 20, 40, or 60 seconds ; and the appara- 
tus may be so charged that the signals will extend over periods, varying 
from one hour to twenty hours. The flashes are of great brilliancy, 
and are said to be visible in ordinary weather for a distance of from 
six to eight nautical miles; while they have the advantage of being 
inextinguishable by either wind or water.’ 

In addition to these flash-signals, rescue-lights have been con- 
structed on similar principles by Mr. Holmes. In its mest improved 
form the apparatus consists of a cylindrical case containing the calcic 
phosphide, and fitted with air-tight covers perforated for admission 
of water and for exit of gas. These perforations are securely closed 
by metal coverings, which are removed when the apparatus is to be 
used. On being thrown into the sea, water gains access through one 
of the apertures while the gas is emitted through the other; and the 
light which is thus spontaneously produced is maintained until the 
store of phosphide is completely spent. As an adjunct to life-buoys 
the rescue-lights are of great value. Ifa sailor have the misfortune 
to fall overboard at night, he usually has great difficulty in finding 
the life-buoy which may be thrown to him; but ifthe buoy be provided 
with this apparatus, light is emitted, and the man is guided in the 
right direction, while his position is also easily marked to his comrades 
who steer in the direction of the rescue-light. 


It was a famous feat of a conjuror in London, many years ago, to 
fire a pistol on the stage of a darkened theatre, when the house 
suddenly became illuminated. There is indeed no difficulty in 
simultaneously igniting a moderate number of jets of gas by means 
of electricity. But it is by no means easy to extend the use of this 
agent to the case of our street-lamps, where it becomes necessary to 
produce the light at a large number of points distributed over a con- 
siderable distance. The difficulties have, however, been ingeniously 
overcome by Mr. St. George Lane Fox, who has recently invented a 
method by which it becomes possible to light almost instantaneously 
several thousand lamps from a single station. Still the great novelty 
of this invention does not lie so much in the mere ignition of the gas 
asin the automatic method by which the gas is turned on and off. 
When electricity is at present used for gas-lighting, as is done to a 
small extent in the case of ‘sunlights’ near the ceiling of a large 
hall or in other situations which are difficult of access, it is necessary 
to mechanically turn the gas on at the main before the electricity can 
be employed. In Mr. Fox’s process, however, electricity is used from 
beginning to end, and manual labour is entirely dispensed with. Elec- 


7 For details see Specification of Nathaniel John Holmes for ‘ Improvements in 
the Construction of Self-lighting and Inextinguishable Signal Lights for Marine and 
other Purposes.’ Filed February 16, 1878. (Ne. 3142, 1877.) 
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tricity turns on the gas, lights it, and then turns it off when re- 


quired. 

Each gas-lamp is supplied with a small induction coil, the 
primary wire of which forms part of the general circuit. A voltaic 
battery, or still better a dynamo-electric machine at the central 
station, acts on a Ruhmkorff inductorium, and the induced current is 
employed to charge a condenser which is composed of alternate 
plates of glass and tinfoil, When this accumulated electricity is 
suddenly discharged through the line-wire, it is competent to pro- 
duce a large number of sparks at different points along a great 
length of wire. Without this storing up of electricity in the con- 
denser, or reservoir, it is found impossible to obtain the requisite sparks, 

To effect the automatic admission and exclusion of the gas, ad- 
vantage is taken of the magnetism imparted by the current to the 
soft iron core which runs through the centre of the little induction- 
coil, On the passage of the current through the primary wire, this 
core becomes magnetised, and its poles are reversible by changing 
the direction of the current. Advantage is taken of this magnetism 
to impart a reciprocating horizontal movement to a permanent horse- 
shoe magnet, suspended on pivots over the coil. The movement of 
the permanent magnet turns the handle attached to the plug of a 
needle-tap, and thus opens and closes a passage for the gas.® 

In recently bringing this scheme under public notice, the young 
and promising inventor can hardly be accused of undue haste. The 
scheme has in fact been practically worked on a rather extensive 
scale during the last year by permission of the directors of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. In an experiment recently made, with 
partial success, in Pall Mall, the conducting-wire was placed overhead ; 
but in most cases the insulated wire would be carried down through 
the hollow body of the post, and then buried underground. Grave 
objection has been raised on the plea that large districts might 
suddenly find themselves in darkness by any wanton injury to the 
wires. But practical telegraphists, like Mr. Preece, see no danger 
on this score. Precisely the same objection was raised to the intro- 
duction of the electric telegraph ; and yet everybody knows that, in 
times of peace, telegraph wires are rarely if ever cut. It is true that 
injury to a gas-wire might be fraught with more serious disaster than 
that to a telegraph line, but there would be no difficulty in ac- 
cording to the gas-line protection fully commensurate with its value. 
Many years before electric telegraphs were introduced, Mr. (after- 
wards Sir F.) Ronalds, the inventor of a telegraph, anticipated this 
objection. After recommending that the line should be protected 
from ‘mischievously disposed persons’ by burying the wires in 
trenches, which could be made deeper if found necessary, he gives 
this bit of practical advice :—‘ Should they still succeed in breaking 


* «Automatic Gas-Lighting.’ By St. George Lane Fox. Journal of the Socicty 
of Arts, March 8, 1878. Also Nature, April 18, p. 495. 
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the communication by these means, hang them if you catch them, 
damn them if you cannot, and mend it immediately in both cases.’ 
Experience has shown, however, that such extreme measures as were 
recommended in 1823 are by no means necessary ; and there is surely 
no reason why our gas-wires should not be even safer than our tele- 


graph-wires. 


The appearance of M. Gaudry’s important work on tertiary 
mammals ° affords us an opportunity of reviewing the present state of 
our knowledge as to the history of a group more calculated than any 
other to throw light on the doctrine of evolution by furnishing the 
actual stages through which the animals of the present day have 
passed in order to arrive at that phase of their history in time in which 
we now know them. The advances made within the last few years 
in this domain of Biology have been great beyond all expectation ; 
the researches of M. Gaudry himself in the miocene deposits of 
Pikermi, those of M. Filhol in the eocene phosphorites of Quercy, and 
above all those of Professor Marsh in the North American tertiaries, 
have given us the exact pedigree of at least one modern genus, and 
rendered that of many others only less certain. 

Of the actual origin of mammals we are as ignorant as ever. 
The marsupials of the trias are still the oldest remains of the group, 
and these show no approximation to any of the lower vertebrate 
classes. Even of the origin of the various mammalian orders we 
have still little more than suggestive hints; throughout the whole 
of the secondary rocks none but marsupial remains have been 
found, while in the lowest tertiaries all the more important placental 
orders have taken on their distinctive characters, and are already 
ungulates, carnivores, or what not, without any possibility of mistake. 
When, however, we come to the lesser groups, to the sub-orders and 
families, all classification based upon recent forms breaks down 
utterly, and it becomes necessary to arrange the species no longer in 
definite groups, but in series. 

The group about which the fullest information has been obtained 
is that of the Ungulata, and one of the most important discoveries 
bearing upon the history of that large and varied order is the unearth- 
ing of a very perfect set of remains of an animal so generalised in 
structure, that it has all the appearance of being, not perhaps the 
actual ancestor of the group, but certainly one that has branched 
off from the primitive stock at a very early period. This is the genus 
Coryphodon, the abundant remains of which in the lower eocene beds 
of North America have made us acquainted with every important 
point in its structure.!° It has, in the first place, five toes to each foot, 


® Les Enchainements du Monde Animal dans les Temps Géologiques. Mammiferes 
ertiaires. Paris, 1878. 
1” Marsh, ‘ Principal Characters of the Coryphcdontide.’ Am. Jour. of Sei. and 


Arts, vol. xiv. 1877. 
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a primitive state of things not found in any ungulate at the present 
day ; of these toes the third is the largest, so that Coryphodon has 
already deviated from the common ungulate stock towards the odd- 
toed division of the group. Then there are forty-four teeth, a 
number characteristic of the least modified members of all orders of 
mammalia. But one of the most striking peculiarities of Coryphodon 
is the character of its brain, which has been thoroughly made out by 
Professor Marsh by means of casts of the interior of the brain-case, 
and which was considerably smaller, in relation to the size of the skull, 
than that of many modern reptiles; the cerebral hemispheres were 
hardly, if at all, wider than the spinal cord ; the olfactory lobes were 
immense; and the cerebellum was transversely expanded and as 
large as all the rest of the organ put together. Some notion as to 
the size of the brain may be gathered from the fact that in the species 
figured by Professor Marsh, the skull of which is about the size of 
that of a small sheep, the brain is less than an inch and a half long. 

Agreeing with Coryphodon in the possession of five complete 
toes, but otherwise modified in the most extraordinary manner, is 
the group of Dinocerata,'! three genera of which have been found 
by Professor Marsh in the middle eocene of Wyoming. Dzénoceras 
was nearly as large as an elephant, but with shorter legs; its skull 
was about a yard long, and provided with three pairs of horn-cores, 
but its brain could not have exceeded four or five inches in length, 
and was narrow enough to be drawn through the neural canais of 
most of the vertebre. It seems certain that Dinoceras must have 
branched off at a very early period from the primitive ungulate 
stock, that it rapidly attained perfection, and that it then as rapidly 
became extinct, leaving no descendants. 

Returning to the lower eocene, we find, both in the Old and New 
Worlds, a large number of hoofed animals, provided for the most part 
with either three or four toes on the fore foot and three on the hind 
foot, the third digit in both cases being the largest. The teeth in these 
earliest perissodactyles were forty-four in number, and the patterns of 
the grinders bore a general resemblance to those of the recent tapirs. 
Of these forms many, such as the Palwotheria, sooner or later became 
extinct, but from others are descended the three families of odd-toed 
ungulates of the present day—the tapirs, rhinoceroses, and horses, all 
of which seem to have arisen in the first place in the American 
continent, and to have migrated subsequently to the Old World.!” 

Of these three families that of the tapirs is by far the most 
generalised, and is represented in the American lower eocene by 
Helaletes, a small tapiroid animal, about the size of a fox. From 
this the passage is easy through Tapiravus of the lower miocene, to 


*t Marsh, ‘ Principal Characters of the Dinocerata.’ Am. Jour. of Sci. and Arts, 


wol. xi. 1876. 
% Marsh, Introduction and Succession of Vertebrate Life in America. 1877. 
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the true tapirs, which first make their appearance, in America in the 
pleistocene, in Europe in the middle miocene. 

Helaletes seems to have been the ancestor not only cf the tapir 
but of the rhinoceros, as it is closely related, through the middle 
eocene Hyrachyus, with Amynodon, an upper eocene form resem- 
bling the tapir in many respects, such as the presence of the fifth 
toe on the fore foot, but showing undoubted evidence of its approach 
to the rhinoceros type in many important particulars, amongst others 
in the fact that the inner incisors drop out in the adult. This genus 
leads us to Aceratheriwm of the middle miocene, which is, to all intents 
and purposes, a hornless rhinoceros with four toes instead of three in 
the fore foot. The transitional characters between this genus and the 
various species of rhinoceros are extremely instructive. Aceratherium 
itself, for instance, being hornless, had comparatively smaW and weak 
nasal bones ; but from this condition of things every gradation is found 
up to the most specialised forms of rhinoceros, provided with immensely 
large and strong nasals, roughened for the attachment of the horn, and 
supported beneath by a bony plate. With regard to the dentition, 
too, the stages are equally clear. In Amynodon, as we have already 
mentioned, the inner incisors drop out early; but, before their loss, 
there is the complete number of three incisors and one canine on each 
side of each jaw. In Aceratherium a pair of incisors and the canines in 
the upper jaw, and two pairs of incisors in the lower jaw are lost ; while, 
in the modern species of rhinoceros, the canines are not developed at 
all, and the incisors are either wholly absent or are represented by a 
single small tooth on each side. 

Allied in certain respects to the rhinoceroses, but forming an 
altogether distinct line, is the extinct family Brontotherida, several 
genera of which are found in the lower miocene of North America.'* 
These, like the Dinocerata, were of elephantine bulk, and were pro- 
vided with a pair of large horn-cores, set transversely like those of 
Dinoceras, not one behind the other like those of the rhinoceros. But 
even in the case of this highly specialised group, which, as far as is 
known at present, occurs only in the miocene, there are linking forms 
connecting it with the more generalised perissodactyles of the lower 
eocene. 

When, however, we turn to the third existing genus of odd-toed 
ungulates, that of the horses, the evidence is no longer fragmentary. 
The stages in the evolution of the horse are now to be ranked amongst 
the facts of science, and the famous story of its descent, already 
known to most of our readers, furnishes us at once with a proof of the 
doctrine which forms the chief corner-stone of Biology, and with a 
wholesome distrust of those ingenious genealogical trees by which the 
ancestry of every group in the animal and vegetable kingdom is made 

18 Marsh, ‘Principal Characters of the Brontotheridx. Am. Journ. of Sci. and 
Arts, 1876. 
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so clear to the uninitiated. The value of the case in question lies, 
not merely in the perfect set of structural gradations, but in the 
fact that the forms exhibiting these gradations occur in a definite 
order in time, the more specialised appearing in every instance later 
than the less specialised. The founder of the equine house is the 
lower eocene Kohippus, a tapiroid animal about the size of a fox 
with forty-four teeth, short crowned molars differing in form from the 
premolars, distinct ulna and fibula, four complete toes and one rudi- 
mentary toe on the fore foot, and three toes on the hind foot. This 
is replaced in the middle eocene by Orohippus, a slightly larger 
animal, differing “from its predecessor chiefly in the absence; of the 
rudimentary fifth digit in the fore foot, and in the fact that the last 
premolar resembles the molars in form. In the lower miocene 
Orohippus is no longer found, but its place is taken by Mesohippus, 
in which the fore foot has only three complete toes and a rudimentary 
fourth, the ulna is no longer distinct from the radius, and the fibula is 
incomplete, two of the premolars are molar-like, and the whole animal 
has attained the size of a sheep. Miohippus of the upper miocene 
is still larger, and both in size and structure leads to Protohippus 
of the lower pliocene, the size of an ass, with three toes to each 
foot, the middle one only reaching the ground, and the two lateral 
ones forming dew-claws. The ulna and fibula are still more reduced, 
and the grinders very equine. In Pliohippus of the middle pliocene 
the dew-claws have disappeared, and of the second and fourth digits 
only the metapodials are left, forming a pair of splint bones. Lastly, 
in the upper plivcene, the series culminates in the modern genus 
Equus, the latest and most perfect of the long series of forms, the 
gradations between which, in order of succession, in structure, and in 
size are as complete as they can well be. It must be borne in mind 
that we have mentioned only the genera of the horse’s progenitors. 
Professor Marsh has found no less than forty intermediate species 
between Kohippus and Equus. 

Of the even-toed section of Ungulata, the pigs constitute the 
least specialised family; amongst other things the possession of 
forty-four teeth, and of four complete and functional toes to each 
foot, stamps them at once as being the modern representatives of an 
ancient line. In consequence of this primitive type of structure the 
changes undergone by the pigs and their ancestors in the immense 
interval of time between the lower eocene and the present day are 
comparatively slight. Still the line of descent of the American genus 
—the peccary—seems tolerably clear; it can be traced back through 
Thinohyus of the upper miocene, Percherus of the lower miocene, 
and Helohyus of the middle eocene, to the lower eocene Eohyus, 
the oldest artiodactyle known. 

All these pig-like forms have teeth provided with conical cusps, 
which, when worn, produce a circular mark on the grinding surface. 
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But in the middle eocene of western North America occurs the genus 
Homacodon, closely allied to Helohyus, but with the cusps on the 
molars somewhat triangular instead of regularly conical, so that, 
when worn, they assume the form, not of circles, but of crescents. 
Homacodon is, then, a transitional genus ; it is essentially a pig, but, 
in its teeth, approaches to the ruminating division of artiodactyles, 
which are sharply distinguished from the non-ruminating series at 
the present day by the perfectly crescentic pattern of the grinding 
teeth. 

In the upper eocene undoubted Ruminants are found, and from 
this period to the middle miocene great numbers of species occur 
which approach to the pig-type in much the same way as Homacodon 
approaches to the ruminant type. Such are Xiphodon and Amphi- 
meryx of the upper eocene of Europe, Oromeryx and Parameryx of 
the corresponding American deposits, and Oreodon of the American 
middle miocene, all of which have an even series of forty-four teeth, 
crescent-marked grinders, and four perfectly distinct and well- 
developed toes. ‘The remains of many of these are found in such 
numbers that they evidently lived in great herds like the antelopes 
of the present day, but in the middle miocene they gave way to the 
more specialised ruminating forms, the antelopes, stags, and camels, 
existing genera of all of which occur in the middle miocene of Europe 
and Asia. One family, however, has come down from this primitive 
ruminant stock with comparatively little change; this is the family 
Tragulide—the Chevrotains— the members of which approach more 
nearly to the pigs than any existing ruminants, especially in the 
structure of their feet. They have, in fact, the metapodial bones of 
their four toes quite distinct, and the outer toes, those forming the 
dew-claws, larger than in any other member of the group. They 
may thus be said to bear the same relation in point of structure to 
the more specialised ruminants such as the antelopes, as Protohippus 
bears to the horse. 

The clearest case of descent yet made out amongst the ruminants 
is that of the llamas or American Camelide. One of the generalised 
eocene forms—Parameryx—is connected by close ties of relationship 
with the middle miocene Pabrotherium, an undoubted cameloid 
genus, but with a complete set of incisor teeth and distinct meta- 
podials. This is replaced in the lower pliocene by Procamelus, in 
which the third pair of incisors only were permanent, the second pair 
remaining unprotruded till adult life, and the first falling out at an 
early period: the metapodials, moreover, remained distinct until 
comparatively late in life, but became united in the full-grown animal. 
From this, the transition is easy to the llamas, in which only the 
third incisors are left, and the metapodials unite before birth into 
the characteristic cannon-bone. 

There is also some interesting, though far from complete, evidence 
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as to the origin of the highly specialised family Cervide.'* The 
oldest undoubted member of the family is Dremotheriwm of the 
European lower miocene, an entirely hornless stag; this is succeeded 
in the middle miocene by Procervulus, which was provided with 
simple non-deciduous horns, or, in other words, had not acquired the 
special characteristic of the family—annually renewed antlers, 
Dicroceras, of the same period, shows another instructive stage; 
its antlers have two tynes—that is, are in the condition of those of a 
two-year-old stag of the present day—and the ‘burr,’ or projecting 
ring of bone separating the deciduous ‘beam’ of the antler from 
the permanent ‘ pedicel,’ is at a considerable distance from the skull, 
instead of being close to it, as in the modern deer, so that in Dicro- 
ceras a far smaller portion of the antler was shed than in existing 
forms. 

Many important facts are now known as to the probable history 
of the elephant.'© The least modified Proboscidean is the middle 
miocene species Mastodon angustidens, which has molars with three 
or four rows of conical cusps, very much like those of the pig; in ¥. 
elephantoides the number of rows of cusps is increased to ten, and 
the cusps themselves are so closely set as to form regalar transverse 
ridges, the valleys between which contain alittle cement. In Llephas 
ganesa the valleys are deeper, and the quantity of cement greater, 
and from this condition of things every gradation is found up to the 
recent elephants, in which the ridges and their intervening valleys 
are nearly as deep as the vertical height of the tooth, and the valleys 
are completely filled up with cement. Besides the complication of 
their molars, elephants are distinguished from mastodons by the fact 
that they have only one set of these teeth, but Hlephas planifrons, 
one of the species discovered by Dr. Falconer in the Siwalik Hills, 
had two sets of teeth, like a mastodon, while on the other hand 
Mastodon americanus had but one set, like an elephant. 

Before leaving the herbivorous mammals, it is necessary to 
mention the remarkable series of forms discovered by Professor Marsh 
in the North American Eocene, and placed by him in a separate 
order—that of the Tillodontia.6 The type genus of the group, 
Tillotherium, was about half or two-thirds the size of a tapir. The 
skeleton, on the whole, resembles that of the Carnivora; the skull, 
for instance, is remarkably bear-like, but the molar teeth are of a 
decided ungulate pattern, and the front of each jaw bears, instead of 
the six small incisors of a carnivore, or of a generalised ungulate, 
two large chisel-shaped incisors, quite like those of a rat or a beaver. 
So that this anomalous animal shows undoubted affinities to no less 
than three orders of mammals—the ungulates, the rodents, and the 
carnivores. 

M Gaudry, op. cit. iS Thid. 


16 Marsh, ‘Principal Characters of the Tillodontia.? Am. Journ. of Sci. and 
arts, 1876. 
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Of the Carnivora,” the oldest representative, and indeed the 
oldest tertiary mammal yet discovered, is Arctocyon primevus. The 
skull of this animal was more or less like that of a bear, but 
approached in many important particulars to that of the modern 
marsupials, particularly the Thylacine. Amongst other indications 
of a low organisation is the size of the brain-case, which is as small 
for a carnivore as that of Coryphodon for a herbivore. 

In the lower and middle eocene a number of remains have been 
found, referred to the genera Hywnodon, Pterodon, Proviverra, &c., 
which, like Arctocyon, approach so nearly to the marsupials that many 
naturalists have been inclined to place them in that group, rather 
than among the placental Carnivora. In Hyanodon, for instance, 
the grinders increase regularly in size from the first to the last, pre- 
cisely as in the Thylacine, whereas in recent Carnivora the rule is 
for the last premolar in the upper jaw and the first molar in the 
lower jaw to be the largest teeth. On the other hand the lower jaw 
of Hycenodon has not the inflexed angle which characterises marsu- 
pials, and M. Filhol has shown that all its premolars were preceded 
by milk-teeth, so that, on the whole, it certainly tends towards the 
higher group, although exhibiting characters so low and generalised 
that it cannot be placed in any section of existing Carnivora. The 
same is true of many of the other eocene genera; in one of these, 
Proviverra Cayluxi, M. Filhol has been fortunate enough to obtain 
a perfect natural cast of the brain-case, and this shows, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that the brain, as far at least as its external charac- 
ters were concerned, was as low as that of a marsupial. The hemi- 
spheres were small, and left quite uncovered the large olfactory lobes ; 
not only was the cerebellum uncovered by the hemispheres, but the 
two did not even meet, and allowed a considerable portion of the optic 
lobes to be seen in the interval between them. Altogether there 
seems no room for doubt that these ancestral carnivores are the direct 
descendants of tle mesozoic marsupials, and we have thus a clear 
case of the evolution of a whole order, and not merely of the families 
and genera of an order, as with the Ungulata. 

In the middle and upper eocene, remains of many extinct car- 
nivorous animals are found, all of which tend to bridge over the gulf 
between existing families. One of the most interesting of these is 
Cynodon, the sixteen species of which so completely unite the two 
groups of dogs and civets, that it is almost impossible to say where 
dog passes into Cynodon, or Cynodon into civet. 

Equally clear is the relationship between civets and hyzenas. 
Ictitheriupm Orbignyi of the Upper Miocene is an undoubted viverrine, 
and, like all existing members of the civet family, has two fair-sized 
molars succeeding the large fourth premolar. Jctitherium robustum 
has the same number of teeth, but the molars, especially the second, 


1” Gaudry, op. cit. 
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are considerably reduced in size, while the fourth premolar is pro. 
portionately larger. In Ictitheriwm hipparionum the reduction of 
the molars and the increase of the fourth premolar is carried stil] 
farther, and the first molar is placed internal to, instead of directly 
behind, the premolar. In Hycnictis greca, which in other respects 
closely resembles the last species, the second molar has disappeared 
altogether, the first is quite internal to the premolar, and the latter 
tooth has increased to such an extent as to bear a remarkable resem- 
blance to the great ‘ carnassial’ of the hyzna. 

These facts certainly seem to show that hyznas are derived from 
some viverrine form; but it would be extremely rash to suppose that 
the species just mentioned, all of which occur together in the upper 
miocene of Pikermi, are the actual steps in the process. It may, in 
fact, be taken as certain that they are merely indications of those 
steps, and that the story of the evolution of the hyena is now in the 
same condition as that of the evolution of the horse was before Prof. 

’ Marsh’s discoveries in the Rocky Mountains. 

In about the same state is the evidence as to the origin of the 
bears. In the middle eocene occurs the genus Amphicyon, a dog-like 
animal, but with its molars proportionally larger than in the dog, 
and its fourth premolar or carnassial less scissor-like. Hycnarctos 
hemicyon of the middle miocene has very similar teeth, but in Hye- 
narctos sivalensis the carnassial has quite lost its scissor-blade 
character, and become tubercular, and the large molars have four 
instead of three lobes; the anterior premolars, moreover, are very 
small, and altogether the dentition comes very near to that of the 
bears. There is thus every reason for believing that the bears and 
dogs are derived from a common ancestor, the dental characters of 
which were more canine than ursine. 

We saw that among the herbivorous forms, two groups—-tle 
Dinocerata and Brontotheride—attained a very high degree of 
specialisation, and then became extinct, leaving apparently no de- 
scendants. A similar case occurs among the carnivores, in Machero- 
dus, the great sabre-toothed tiger, the teeth of which—notably the 
canines, six inches in length—attained the very limit of specialisation 
for predacious purposes. Machcrodus is first known in the middle 
miocene, and lived through the pliocene both in the Old and New 
Worlds, but became extinct in the quaternary epoch, leaving its less 
modified relatives in possession of the field. 

The evidence as to the history of the marine mammals’ is at 
present very fragmentary, but enough is known to make it seem 
highly probable that they are the descendants of ordinary terres- 
trial mammals. The Cetacea are undoubtedly connected with 
the seals through the curious Zeuglodons of the eocene, which are 
so far intermediate between the two groups, that, while they are 
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placed by most naturalists among the Cetacea, M. Gaudry classes 
them with seals and walruses. 

In the case of the Sirenia or so-called herbivorous cetacea, again, 
we have an interesting transition form in the miocene genus Pug- 
meodon, which, instead of the mere bar of bone representing the 
pelvis in recent Sirenia, has a well-shaped though small pelvis, with 
an acetabulum so perfectly formed that it must have given articulation 
toathigh-bone. This fact, as well as the late appearance in time of 
both the Sirenia and Cetacea, tells strongly against Bronn’s terripetal 
law, according to which mammals were originally aquatic, the modern 
terrestrial forms being the descendants of marine ancestors. 

The lemurs—the lowest of the Primates '’—are distinctly related to 
the Insectivora by many and important structural characters. Com- 
parative anatomy, therefore, would seem to indicate the derivation 
of the primates from insectivorous forms. According to M. Gaudry, 
the earliest lemurs show an undoubted relationship with Ungulata. 
The upper eocene Adapis, for instance, has transversely ridged 
molars, so much like those of pachyderms that it was placed in the 
latter group by Cuvier. Cebochwrus, again, another upper eocene 
genus, has molars marked with four conical cusps, inclining in some 
cases to a crescentic form. It is quite possible that both the Ungulata 
and the Primates have proceeded from a common insectivorous stock. 

The highest primate hitherto found fossil is Dryopithecus 
Fontani, from the middle miocene of Saint-Gaudens. This was an 
anthropoid ape, nearly as tall as a man, and approaching to man in 
many important particulars. The molars bear the closest resem- 
blance to those of a modern Australian, and there is reason for be- 
lieving that the Jast molar came into use after the canine, like the 
human ‘ wisdom tooth.’ It is a remarkable circumstance that in the 
‘calcaire de Beauce’ (middle miocene) flints are found, which are so 
chipped as to present the appearance of baving been worked into 
implements. It is by no means certain that this is the case, but if 
it should turn out to be so, one will be driven to believe, with M. 
Gaudry, that they were chipped by Dryopithecus. 


” Gaudry, op. cit. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBERTY IN THE EAST AND WEST. 


For a period.of five or six weeks, the people of this country, pain- 
fully hungry for information as to the fluctuating course of the 
Eastern Question, havé been put upon short commons. Under 
no government, however despotic, could a nation have been placed 
more completely at the mercy of its rulers, or those rulers invested 
with a more perfect freedom to provide for the future, and to retrieve 
the past. It was their duty to claim this freedom, and to enforce this 
exclusion, if they thought it requisite for the public interest: and it 
was our duty to admit the claim, when it was made at the close of 
the vacation. We may learn, before these pages go to press, how this 
golden opportunity has been used, and whether common sense and 
sound principle have at length been allowed to take the place of 
incessant cavil and the persistent preference of some small advan- 
tages on the diplomatic chessboard to the promotion of the great un- 
dying purposes, which are associated with the settlement of the East. 

But we cannot complain that the interval has been one of stag- 
nation. If the international dispute has been withdrawn from our 
eyes, a constitutional controversy has been but too prominently forced 
upon them. On the day after Parliament separated, we learned 
through the public journals that seven thousand men of the native 
Indian forces were under orders to move, and were about to traverse, 
for the first time in our history, the waters of the Mediterranean, and 
to land in Malta. 

So startling was the novelty of this proceeding that, after the first 
doubts as to the truth of the intelligence had been set aside by the 
faultless accuracy of its form, the first thought that sprang up in the 
minds alike of approvers and opponents was this. It could not be, 
that such a stride had been made into the region of unknown 
practice and unexamined principle for the sake of eking out the 
supply of Imperial forces by the trumpery addition of these few 
thousands. No: it was the tapping of a copious spring, and this was 
but the first gush of the water. Not seven, but seventy, or if need 
were, seven hundred thousand men were easily obtainable from the 
vast reservoir of the Indian Empire; and the eighty millions upon 
whom Russia draws for her military force, would shrink into insignifi- 
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cance before the two hundred and forty millions of the Indian sub- 
jects of the Queen. Accordingly, on the side of the approvers, the 
measure was hailed as being a no every-day expedient of politics but 
a true stroke, of genius ; and on this very ground, that it was both the 
symbol and the vanguard, in a country heretofore labouring under 
the serious disease of the Greek od\vyav@pwria or man-paucity, of an 
unlimited supply. 

On the other side, minds are more hampered b¥ the necessity of 
meditation. There is not an equal facility of rushing to conclusions. 
What*appeared at once was, that the approach of the Indian troops 
afforded much material for reflection. The more of this was given, the 
more did it demand. Points of doubt and apprehension gathered, 
and spread, and lay laden on one another round about the original 
nucleus of fact, even as in a great firework a single small spiral at the 
centre grows itself, and lights up a multitude of others, until ‘ their 
name is legion.’ The only difference is, that the multiplying centres are 
in this case not centres of light, but of darkness. Into the foreground 
there advanced most properly those portions of the case, which bore 
immediately upon the principles of freedom and of law. They took 
definite form in a proposition, submitted to the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Hartington with conspicuous ability and moderation. 
It is no part of the aim of this paper to explain its particular 
terms: but I shall endeavour to state the most important of the con-: 
tentions advanced in one of our few historical debates. 

It has been supposed, that the authors of the measure are charged 
with a breach of the Bill of Rights, or of the Mutiny Act, or both. 
This is an error. They are charged with the breach of something 
even higher than cither; of one among the immemorial unwritten 
laws, which, according to Mr. Burke, it was the glory of the Revolu- 
tion of 1688 not to create but to re-affirm, and to place beyond the 
reach of desecrating hands. The Mutiny Act does not enact, but re- 
cites, that it is against law to raise or keep a standing army within 
the United Kingdom, unless with the consent of Parliament. It also 
recites, and the vote of the House of Commons for each year fixes, the 
number; and it has been contended, against the Government, that 
the Crown has no right to exceed that number. This contention the 
Government only admit so far as it applies within the limits of the 
United Kingdom. It is therefore an immediate consequence that the 
army which Parliament gives, and which the Crown has agreed to take, 
for the defence of the Empire in general, and for distribution through 
that Empire, might, if the Crown has power or right to provide from 
other sources for the defence of the Colonies, be legally concentrated 
to a man within the United Kingdom, contrary to the intention of 
Parliament, and to the faith which the Crown has pledged to it. 

But this is only a small part of the violence done to law or of the 
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but it is the duty, and it is the glory, of the citizens of a free state to 
denounce and defeat perils to liberty while they are remote ; while 
they are questions of the word, and not the sword, while they are 
matters of reform, and not of revolution. 

According to the Bill of Rights, ‘ the raising or keeping a stand- 
ing army within the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with 
the consent of Parliament, is against law.’ Some objectors to the late 
measure, have founded themselves upon the authority (especially) of 
Lord Camden in 1775, and upon the admission of Lord Chancellor 
Bathurst, (whose Government was assailed upon the basis of the /lea,) 
that the word ‘kingdom’ must be understood to include not the 
United Kingdom only, but other dependencies of the Crown. Even 
were this doubtful, it would not help the case which it has been the 
misfortune of the present Law Officers to be called upon to argue. 

For the Bill of Rights is not the foundation of the law which 
forbids the Crown to keep a standing army in time of peace without 
consent of Parliament. It is only a peculiarly solemn and august 
declaration of the law; but a declaration which grew out of a particu- 
lar occasion subsisting at the time in England only, and which might 
well be limited to that occasion. The sages of the Revolution might, 
with that old English instinct of not going beyond the needful, have 
felt that it was no more their duty to declare in that Bill the rights 
of the entire Empire on this point, when the entire Empire had not 
been assailed, than it was their duty to declare for Englishmen all 
the legal rights they possessed, instead of keeping to those which had 
been invaded by James the Second. 

The law—not the law of which the Bill of Rights is the founda- 
tion, but the law which is the foundation of the Bill of Rights, is 
that which establishes the general incapacity of the Crown to main- 
tain a standing army without consent of Parliament. Of this law, 
it is not even the oldest legal expression. The yet more venerable pro- 
vision of Magna Charta, now approaching seven centuries in age, 
is that the King shall, immediately on the establishment of peace, 
dismiss all the foreign mercenaries (and others there were none) who 
had with their horses and their arms entered the realm, as it says, to 
the great hurt thereof.' 

Against this allegation of the opponents, a chivalrous Attorney 
General, to whom be all honour for his courage, has set up a counter- 
statement, which certainly covers its whole front. The Bill of Rights, 
says the gallant knight, did not declare but made the law; and 
made it for the kingdom only, in its narrow sense, not for the 
dependencies of the Crown. He took no notice of the clause, which 
I have cited from Magna Charta. He took no notice of the fact, that 

' Et statim post pacis reformationem amovebimus de regno omnes alienigenas 


milites balistarios servientes stipendiarios, qui venerint cum equis et armis ad 
nocumentum regni.—‘ Magna Charta,’ c. 51 (A.D. 1215). 
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the Bill of Rights itself charged the late king with endeavouring to 
subvert and extirpate....the laws and liberties of this kingdom in 
yarious ways, and among them by raising and keeping a standing 
army: ‘ all which,’ it says, ‘are utterly and directly contrary to the 
known laws, and statutes, and freedom of this realm;’ further 
that, in full conformity with what has preceded, it ‘declared’ the 
standing army against law, and finally that, where farther on it declares 
and enacts the whole provisions in a mass, (sect. vi.) it describes them 
as ‘the true ancient and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom.’ So much for the character of the Bill of 
Rights: and on this point, the Solicitor General, though tolerably 
gallant too, abandoned his learned brother, and allowed the contention 
that it was a declaratory law. 

If then it was declaratory, of what was it declaratory ? Of rights 
jimited to the soil of England? If they were so limited, then it 
follows that the colonist, when he left these shores to found or join 
a settlement abroad, did not carry with him the right to any of our 
laws. He had to begin again in his new home, and learn the very 
alphabet of .civil society. He was a waif and stray, cut off from all 
traditional life, and set to fight as he best could with the present, 
and dive into the darkness of the future. What a doctrine! What 
a consolatory doctrine for the care-worn, often-persecuted, emigrant ! 
What a conservative doctrine for the first Law Officer of those politi- 
cians who loudly teach, and who doubtless dream, that they care for 
the institutions of their fathers, and know how to link the present 
with the past. 

The doctrine is, in my eyes, ugly, nay hideous. But is it true? 
Did the laws and rights of Englishmen, as a rule, follow them like 
their shadow, when they went to mould new communities, and laid 
the foundations of the greatest derivative Empire the world has ever 
seen? On this subject, the statesmen of the American Republic may 
be heard. When, under George the Third, the reaction against liberty 
grew .bold and hardy, innovated in Colonial Administration, and 
drove the thirteen Colonies to revolt, they embodied in their 
‘Bill of Rights’? their complaints, not of sufferings merely but of 
‘injuries and usurpations,’ whereby the king had, as they said, for 
his direct object ‘the establishment of an absolute tyranny over these 
states.’ One of them was, ‘ He has kept among us, in times of peace, 
standing armies, without the consent of our legislatures.’ 

Thus they reproduce, on the other side of the Atlantic, the spirit, 
and almost the words, of the Bill of Rights. It need hardly be said 
that of this the lawyers of the Government have taken no notice. 
But it is a fact of extraordinary interest. They speak not of the usual 
and established mode of British Government over them, but only of the 
most recent time, of the proceedings of George the Third. They speak 

2 Tke Declaration of Ju'y 4, 1776. 
Vox. III.—No. 16. 4G 
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of these acts as usurpations, as taking from them not only something 
they were entitled to, but something they had possessed. But how 
had they had it? Not by any Act of Parliament, far less by any 
granted constitution. They had had it as part of the Old English 
Common Law, which they carried with them from these shores: and 
just’ as the philologist, if he finds a word in Sanscrit and the same 
word in Greek, takes these indications for a proof that the speakers 
of these two tongues had once had that word in common possession, so 
the Bill of Rights and the Declaration of Independence unite in 
bearing witness to the ancient common law, which the forefathers of 
Englishmen and of Americans had unitedly enjoyed in the times 
before the branch struck out from the trunk that bore it. 

It was indeed true that this application of the English Common 
Law to the parts of the Empire beyond sea, might be subject to modi- 
fication, in cases where dependencies had been obtained by conquest 
after other systems of law had already obtained footing and currency 
within them. But it was just as palpable on the other hand that this 
state of things could not give any rights to the Crown as against the 
Imperial Parliament and the liberties of Englishmen. In Jersey 
and Guernsey, in Malta and Gibraltar, if old laws not English 
might obtain, it never could be held for a moment that they 
were so to obtain, as to enlarge the powers of the Crown over or 
against its subjects in any thing, save in the particular points wherein 
the variance of the local laws from the British was allowed. 

Again it is true that the American Declaration of 1776 spoke of 
the consent of the Colonial Legislatures as that which was requisite in 
order to give legality to a standing army within their limits. They 
held, and I suppose reasonably, that, on the creation of Colonial 
Legislatures, there was a transfer to them, so far as local defence is 
concerned, of the right and duty of Parliament with regard to the 
maintenance of armed forces. That was a doctrine agreeable to the 
principles of freedom, on which our American Colonies were founded. 
It may be no less natural and proper that in the Dominion of 
Canada, and in other Colonies with elective Legislatures, and with 
Governments responsible to the people, such powers should be recog- 
nised. They are in entire harmony with the spirit of the Mutiny Act. 
Forces so raised will be raised under the conditions, which those Legis- 
latures deem to be safe. Not a man of them will be at the disposal 
of the Ministers of the Crown in England; and woe would befall 
such ministers, if they presumed to send Indian soldiers into Canada 
or New South Wales without the free consent of those Colonies. 

Such being the general rights of the question as to the title of 
the Crown to maintain a standing army, let us next see how, in the 
most noteworthy historical debate that has been held in the Com- 
mons’ House for many years, it was endeavoured to justify the great 
stretch of power on which the Ministry had ventured. This was 
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done firstly by a variety of particular a legations of fact, each of which 
in turn broke down upon examination: secondly by propounding a 
theory which needs only to be stated in order to be condemned. 

The particular allegations partook in some cases of the nature of 
tw quoque; a species of argument indifferent, even when made good ; 
put intolerable, when ungrounded in fact. It was admitted, that the 
standing army is governed and controlled by Parliament in three ways. 

1. It exists only from year to year under the annual Mutiny Acts, 
and as Blackstone says (Kerr’s Ed. i. 382), unless continued by these 
Acts, is disbanded ipso facto. 

2. Its numbers are specially voted by the House of Commons, and 
cannot lawfully be exceeded without consent of Parliament. , 

3. The whole funds necessary for its maintenance are supplied by 
the Appropriation Act. Fi 

But it was alleged that when the Government of 1870, on the 
outbreak of the Franco-German War, added 20,000 men to the army, 
the number did not receive the sanction of Parliament. The answer 
was to refer to Schedule B of the Act, where it is explicitly set forth. 

It was alleged that in 1863 the Government, on the occasion of 
a Maori War in New Zealand, sent East Indian troops, European or 
native, to that Colony in excess of the regular standing army. The - 
answer was that this too was a fiction: they were not sent, though 
it had been thought of (under the exigency created by the actual 
outburst of war), and then abandoned, probably because of illegality, 
and another measure was substituted. 

It was alleged that in Jamaica, the common law had been ad- 
judged not to prevail. The answer given by Sir Henry James was 
to cite the judgment of a Chief Justice, setting forth that it did. 

But these were secondary contentions. What was needful was to 
show that the Crown had, outside of the United Kingdom since the 
Irish Union, or outside of England before it, maintained a standing 
army in time of peace without consent of Parliament. And this was 
boldly alleged by the legal authorities of the Government. Ireland 
was their palmary example. 

The Attorney-General said on the 21st (Times, May 22) ina 
speech long and vehemently applauded by his party: ‘There was a 
considerable standing army in Ireland ; and it was not until many 
years afterwards that any Act was passed which interfered with it.’ 

More astonishing still, and rising in careless hardihood with due 
proportion to dignity, is the statement ascribed to the Lord Chancellor 
on the 20th (Times, May 21): ‘Throughout the whole of the last 
century we know an army was kept up in Ireland without the consent 
of the English Parliament. Does any one say that that was a viola- 
tion of the Bill of Rights?’ 

But facts will not bend even to Lord Chancellors and Attorney- 
Generals, and in this supreme effort they were as wide of the facts, 
4q2 
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as in the minor contentions. It was shown that these authorities, 
whether they did or did not, in Mr. Sheridan’s language, draw upon 
their memories for their jokes, had for their facts most unhappily 
drawn upon their imaginations. In the very first Mutiny Acts ever 
passed—those of 1689 and 1690, immediately after the Revolution— 
authority was given, and that too ‘during this time of war,’ to 
maintain a force ‘for the reducing of Ireland,’ and ‘for the entire 
reducing of Ireland ’ ; and so in following years. Further, as was shown 
by Sir Henry James, in 1692 an Act was passed for the purpose of 
establishing a standing army for Ireland, and of fixing the number at 
twelve thousand ; and again in 1767, when it was desired to effect an 
increase, this was done by another express Act of Parliament (8 Geo, 
III. c. 13), which raised the number to something over 15,000. The 
Mutiny Act of that year textually recites Minorca, Gibraltar, and 
‘any of His Majesty’s dominions beyond sea respectively.’ And 
these statements, which crushed to atoms the main allegation of the 
Lord Chancellor and the Attorney-General, remained at the close of 
the debate, on the 23rd, absolutely without reply of any sort on the 
part of the Government. Every effort, therefore, to show the main- 
tenance ofa standing army by the Crown in its Dependencies without 
consent of Parliament has thus far absolutely and entirely failed ; and 
the theory set up to sustain the recent action remains without the 
prop of one solitary instance demonstrated in debate. 

But it is most important that the nation should observe what that 
theory was. It was, according to the reports, the theory of the Lord 
Chancellor, but it was more fully stated by the Attorney-General, and 
neither disavowed nor displaced by any counter-theory on the part of 
any other member of the Government. It is this: the Crown has 
power to raise and maintain standing armies, in any part of its do- 
minions, by virtue of its prerogative, except in so far as this power is 
limited by statute, or by the necessity of coming to Parliament for 
the purpose of obtaining funds. It is so limited by statute as respects 
the United Kingdom. But not elsewhere. Everywhere else it prevails. 
The Indian forces are the Queen’s forces. So that an army at present of 
(say) 200,000 men, of which the numbers depend solely on the discre- 
tion of the British Administration, and which is dependent on no 
renewable Mutiny Act, may be used by these Ministers all over the 
globe, except in the United Kingdom ; and for a bank to feed that 
army, they have behind it the Indian Revenues of above fifty millions 
annually, together with powers of borrowing in India, which would 
largely increase their means of action. Such is our condition, as ex- 
pounded by the oracles of the law under a Tory Government. Such the 
point to which we have receded since a Government came to power 
which, in its central mind, has thoroughly known, and has boldly 
turned to account, the blinding power of the military excitement 
which it has been the chief means of raising in the land. 
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Let us now consider what mitigations of this monstrous theory of 

the legal sages have been supplied from any sources more humane. The 
Ministers generally, not disavowing nor departing from it, must be 
held to be bound by it. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is essen- 
tially in the same position. But he seems to give it as an opinion 
that if this Indian operation were to last over the year, it ought to 
be brought regularly and fully under the cognizance of Parliament. 
Of the value of this admission an estimate may be formed when it is 
borne in mind that during the last twenty years we have had four 
great wars in Europe, which have vitally affected its territorial ar- 
rangements—the wars of 1859, 1866, 1870-1, and 1877-8. Not 
one of these wars has lasted over the year; and two of them were 
dispatched within a quarter of that period. Well and powerfully did 
Lord Hartington show that, instead of our being in a condition to 
dispense with old safeguards or to weaken them, we rather want new 
ones. Wars are made by telegram. Armies are carried by steam. 
New appliances have made winter, as well as summer, available for 
military operations. Forces are maintained during peace in such a 
state that days, rather than weeks or months, suffice to equip them as 
instruments of actual war. It is futile to say that the Crown may 
already, and without reference to the Indian army, abuse its prero- 
gative of peace and war. This is true; and perhaps may require 
consideration. But the abuse is limited, as regards the Parliamentary 
Army, by the three powerful checks that have been named, and by 
yet a fourth, the statutory necessity of obtaining from Parliament 
an immediate sanction for the use of the Reserves. It is perhaps 
limited yet more effectually by the fact that all the pranks, which a 
Government might play, must be played in our own sight and 
hearing, and that the constitutional machinery for the informal 
expression of the public sentiment would amply enable the nation to 
make known its sentiments. But no one of these checks applies to 
the Indian Army. 

It can excite no great surprise if those, who treat the Common 
Law and the immemorial practice of the country in the manner which 
has been above described, are not more fastidious in regard to the 
restraints imposed by the modern Act for the Government of India. 
There are three separate portions of that Act, which it is contended 
by men, who have examined into the case, that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
have broken. One is sect. 41, which provides that no charge shall 
be laid upon India without the assent of a majority of the Indian 
Council. One is sect. 56 and 57, under which Indian troops can only 
be lawfully employed between the Cape of Good Hope and Cape Horn, 
except it be under certain Orders in Council, which, as it is admitted, 
never have been passed. Passing on from these questions of construc- 
tion, I come to the 55th section of the Act, with the framing and 
passing of which I had personally much to do, and which was passed for 
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the joint purpose of saving both India and England not indeed from a 
stretch of power such as this, but from excesses far less dangerous and 
daring. The section provides that unless in cases of invasion, or 
‘under other sudden and urgent necessity,’ Indian revenue ‘ shall not 
without the consent’ (that is, of course, the previous consent) ‘ of 
Parliament be applicable to defray the expenses of any military ope 
ration carried on beyond the external frontiers.’ It is admitted, that 
the native troops have come to Malta by means of money taken out 
of the Indian Treasury. It is certain that there existed no legal power 
to repay this money. But it is denied that the Indian revenues haye 
been applied ‘to defray the expenses.’ It would be just as reasonable 
for a bankrupt ousted from house and lands, to deny that he was in 
-debt, because he meant to earn money to pay his creditors. Accord- 
ing to this construction, the whole Indian army may be employed 
abroad by Ministers when and how they please, and when the opera- 
tions are at an end, Parliament may be asked to consent by paying 
the bill. Only the prerogative of mercy has so far been put in use 
by the Minister of Finance (with whom it does not appear that the 
Prime Minister has expressed his agreement,) that this is only pro- 
yided the operations end within the year. 

Such is the case upon which a triumphant majority of 121 have, 
against the leader and the lawyers of the Liberal party, declined either 
to assert or to deny by vote the principles of the Constitution, and 
have virtually passed ‘ to the Order of the day,’ amidst a chaos of broken 
statutes, dishonoured traditions, and repudiated authorities: nothing 
»standing upright except a Constitution, which the Attorney-General 
has kindly provided for us in lieu of the British Constitution, and 
‘which is in possession of the field, like Lot’s wife, in her pillar of salt, 
upon the plain of Sodom. But this majority will like other majorities 
pass to its account: and may find a niche in that temple where are 
enshrined the memories of such majorities as supported Sacheverel, as 
made the American War, and as passed the Six Acts. But let no 
man deem that the action of the minority has been in all ways a 
blank, like its Parliamentary value upon the balance of ayes and noes. 
It may and it must influence the future action of Ministers, far more 
than it will be influenced by the long array that followed them into 
the lobby. We hear of no new dispatch of troops from India, no new 
preparations in India. The mine has been opened; but it is full of 
a fire-damp which makes it perilous to work. It is hardly too much 
to say that Lord Hartington, if he cannot undo the past, has made 
the future safe. 

It is not possible to open up in these pages the financial offences, 
serious as they are, which have been entailed upon the Government 
by their assault upon the Constitution. They have been, so to speak, 
obliged to announce to us in the Budget, as the probable expenditure 
of the year, that which they knew was not the probable expenditure of 
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the year; and their assertion that the revenues of India have not 
defrayed any charge is equivalent to the assertion that the House of 
Commons is not an independent body, free to impose or not to 
impose charge upon its constituents, but is the tool and plaything of 
the Minister, and has no choice but to register his bidding. 

Apart from the breach of law, and apart from these violations of 
well established and understuod obligation to Parliament, is the 
grave subject of the policy of this measure: of the view which ought 
to have been taken of it, had the form been as agreeable to all the 
constitutional and legal proprieties, as it has unhappily been opposed to 
them. It is probabie that time must elapse before a full and adequate 
view can be had of this question, such is the multitude of its aspects. 
There is one thing in its favour, the presumable addition which it 
makes to our European strength : and the large number of persons, who 
cannot look at two ideas at the same time, or balance one idea against 
another, have in the martial excitement of the hour been torn away 
by the force of this inducement, as the daughters of Pandareos were 
borne by the Storm-winds of antiquity to the ocean-border of the 
world. Any judgment, that I venture now to pass upon it, is a pro- 
visional and not a final judgment. 

Now let us suppose that the African dominions of the Queen had 
grown to the magnitude of a mighty nation, and had by a friendly 
and voluntary process exchanged their colonial subordination for a 
full independence. Let us suppose again that they had beside them 
a neighbour of such developed military power, and such evil will, as 
to make it needful for them to keep a great standing army. Every 
one will see the great military advantage that the empire of South 
Africa, and the empire of Great Britain might derive from throwing 
their several armies into common stock by an arrangement to subsist 
durante beneplacito. Their forces would almost be doubled, like 
the joys of friendship; and the full free agency of each would from 
time to time regulate the terms, according to relative justice. 

Except as to the merely physical increase of force, the present 
case is the very reverse of all this. We have no partnership with 
India: we have simply a mastery over her. We may say, and I 
hope with a good deal of truth, that our power is exercised according 
to justice; that moral causes enter into the relation, and make it 
workable ; that it is endured by the natives because they feel it to be 
on the whole beneficial. It cannot be supposed that abstractedly 
they like it. The dominion of a nation over another and especially 
a distant nation, with blood, language, history, and religion of its 
own, is not abstractedly desirable. It is a deviation from the natural 
order; and it is marked with an exceptional, perhaps a provisional, 
character. One scale is heavily weighted with motives adverse to the 
connection. Our object, if we are wise, should be to lay in the other 
scale, not a sword of Brennus, but every material and every moral 
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ducement we can devise; and with these a graciousness of procedure, 
which shall wile away the sense of subordination, and leave free scope 
for the development of the conviction of acommon interest. It is not 
enough, that these scales should hang evenly balanced. As long as 
they so hang, we remain upon the edge of danger. We ought to have 
a large reserve of good to our credit against contingencies, if we 
desire to rest secure in our guardianship of India. 

But even if this be completely attained, it still must remain true 
that we are masters, and not allies: thirty millions at one end of the 
world are the masters of two hundred and forty millions at the other : 
on these two hundred and forty millions we have laid the burden of 
their own government, and of their own defence. Some say that they 
already pay more than the cost of theirown army. I think otherwise: 
but if that opinion be true, the case is so much the worse. On various 
occasions, the troops of India have been used for purposes, which we 
must admit to have been at least partly British: as, for instance, in 
China, Persia, and Abyssinia. But, in all these cases, there has been 
asserted and believed to exist an Indian, as well as a British, interest ; 
if, as the whole case supposes, the maintenance of our empire in India 
is a true Indian interest. I do not dwell upon the fact of payment 

for the occasion as it arises, entirely or in the main, by the British 
Treasury: for if India has to provide for us a great military Bank, 
on which we are to draw, it is not enough that she should debit us 
with the amounts drawn: the keeping of the fund on which we draw 
is a standing charge upon her. But what may be said, and said with 
truth, is this: that all these operations have been within the old East 
Indian limits of the two Capes; and that the numbers employed have 
been so small, and the time required for the operations so short, that. 
they have not sensibly touched the question of the scale, on which an 
army should be maintained for India with a view to its own defence. 
All this is radically changed by the recent proceeding: a force 
has been brought beyond the old East Indian limits: and brought to 
assert, by way of earnest, that we possess in India an army, such as will 
make good our numerical deficiencies in Europe. This is not a 
question of five or seven or ten thousand men: if it were, the case 
would fall, for the purpose of my argument, mainly within the 
ancient categories. But the whole meaning of the measure is that. 
India, with her scores and her hundreds of thousands, is to be intro- 
duced to partnership in our European wars. In and upon this view 
of the matter, a multitude of questions will arise, of which I will now 
specify two. 

In this partnership, the effusion of blood will fall largely to the 
Indian share. But the policy will be ours. The command ours. 
The reward and promotions ours. India will be as much at the beck 
of our will, as the elephants whom perhaps, with the aid of a little 
winter clothing, she may send us. We shall use her, as we use a 
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steam-engine, and shall consult her just as much; she will have just 
as much control over the expenditure of her own blood, as the loco- 
motive over the consumption of fuel; at least this alone will be her 
share, unless and until she explodes. In the disasters of our wars, she 
will be involved. In their successes, she will have no concern. We 
may conquer territories, but not for her. We may even impose war- 
indemnities, but she will have no voice in determining their applica- 
tion; and, if a portion of them should indeed find its way to her 
treasury, it will be the bounty given to a suppliant by his landlord, not 
the freely and rightfully adjusted share of a common remuneration 
for common sacrifices and efforts. It is very much to say to India 
as we have said, we will measure, raise, and direct, and you shall pay, 
the army which is to defend you from the foreigner. It is now, in 
the light of a sublime discovery, to be said, we will raise, manage, 
and direct, and you shall pay, the army which is to be kept on such 
a scale that, besides defending you, it shall be sufficient to add 
largely to our European force, and make up for the disadvantage 
at which we stand in the struggle with any Continental Power. Is 
it possible that this can work? WillIndia be content ? Can India 
be content? Ought India to be content? In distant, and to her 
children ungenial, climes, in lands of usage, tongue, religion, wholly 
alien, the flower of her youth are to bleed and die for us, and she will 
have no part but to suffer and obey. This is injustice, gross and 
monstrous injustice; and those, who are parties to its perpetration, 
must prepare for the results to which injustice leads. 

That which is true of the country as a whole, is also true of the 
soldiers personally. We are not only a nation ruling a nation, but we 
are an army ruling an army. It is bitter mockery to speak as some 
are speaking of the joy India will feel at finding her troops arrayed 
in European wars side by side with the British army. She must feel 
so flattered, by the confidence we repose in her! But Indians have 
eyes and ears, have hearts and brains. ‘They will be provoked to 
use their faculty of ‘ discourse, looking before and after.’ They will 
observe that, called into European wars under physical circumstances 
immensely disadvantageous, they are doomed to be the Pariah forces 
of those wars. From the highest and most scientific arm, that of the 
artillery, and engineers, they are excluded. Their cavalry must, from 
the nature of the case, come, when it comes at all, in limited numbers. 
Practically, it will be our infantry which they will in the main rein- 
force. But our infantry in its lower grades: rank and file in abund- 
ance ; non-commissioned and subordinate officers; and even these last 
studiously excluded from equality. But the field officer, the com- 
mander of the regiment, the brigade, the division, the corps d’armée, 
these are to be supplied by their masters. We are to bring them 
from their homes, associations, kindred, from all that for them makes 
life to be truly living; in order to exhibit them to the nations of 
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Europe, be these allies or be they enemies, as a soldiery of an inferior 
order, to whom every high reward of valour is denied, every avenue 
of hope for eminence and fame jealously and irremediably closed. 
But if it be felt that this is a depth of selfishness and meanness to 
which we cannot descend, and that we must relax the limitations on 
the Indian warrior, what then? We shall be in the same condition 
as we were in the Universities when we offered the Nonconformists 
partial privilege; honours without degrees, to be bachelors without 
being masters, to have decorations but not endowments. Minute dis- 
tinctions will be untenable. It must be all, or none. In our mar- 
vellous -India, we have got an Indian system, and it works; but if 
we will carry it out into the world, and glorify ourselves upon giving 
to our Indian soldier a brotherhood in fight with European armies, 
we shall find that we have come under the action not of Indian, but 
of European influences; that we teach not Indian, but European 
lessons ; that we are no longer secluded among the traditions of a 
peculiar country, but have taken our stand on what Miss Mar- 
tineau called the broad and breezy common of humanity at large. 
Our Indian limitations will dissolve, like the wings of Icarus in the 
heat of the sun, and perhaps in nearly the same neighbourhood : 


Icarus Icariis nomina fecit aquis. 


But if, between generous impulse and the necessity of the case, 
we allow this barrier to melt away, and frankly adopt the principle 
of honour to whom honour is due, the career to the deserving, then 
what lessons shall we send back to India with our regenerated 
native armies? Shali we have one level for Englishmen and Indians 
on this side of the Isthmus of Suez, and two levels on the other ? 

I pass from this cursory exhibition of a few of the political and 
social difficulties likely to arise from the very rashest measure that 
ever was adopted by a British Government, to a still more brief in- 
spection of the pecuniary question. In asking India to pay an army 
such as we think she wants, we are asking much. Is it possible to 
extend this demand so that it shall embrace an army such as we 
think we want? To say ‘Oh! but we will pay the charge’ is futile. 
The charge of the troops while actually employed upon an expedition 
is not the charge of getting them, training them, keeping them be- 
fore and after it, maintaining a fund of men out of which to replace 
them, and the fixed establishments under which alone the organisa- 
tion of an army can be sustained. The maintenance of the Bank is 
not to be secured by the mere debit to the drawer of the specific 
amounts drawn from it. It is quite impossible to work out this 
strange, outlandish project of employing the Indian army in common 
stock with our own, and yet to maintain the present distribution of 
charge between England and India. It would be a depredation and 
a swindle; a swindle perpetrated by a guardian upon his ward, 
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whose interests he is specially bound to protect. England must pre- 
pare to assume a sensible, a just, a handsome share of the enormous 
charge of the Indian military system: and it could hardly be counted 
in less than millions. But were this financial question ever so 
liberally disposed of, and the British taxpayer already fitting his 
back as best he might to his burden, this would not in the least degree 
meet the political, social, and military grievance of India, nor requite 
her for the blood of her children drunk up by foreign sands, in 
foreign quarrels, and under alien command. 

The number of subsidiary questions which come up in connection 
with this headlong operation is already great, and must hereafter 
multiply. Will it be extravagantly costly? Is the Suez Canal 
equitably available for such a purpose? Will it not be a mercenary 
system, and is a mercenary system safe? Who and what are the 
‘followers’ of the native troops carried in their train at the public 
charge, and allowed for in the expenses of the expedition? What is 
to be the sanitary result of bringing them as soldiers under the con- 
ditions of European climate? Who is to answer for the claims and 
pretensions they may found upon success, or for their sullenness or 
revenge, in case of reverses, against the employers who have coerced 
them? Is the military problem of their conflict with the trained 
armies of Europe already solved? Have we found them in India 
anything nearly equal, man for man, to the English troops? and, if 
not, are we still able to say 





























Methought upon one pair of English legs 
Did march three Frenchmen, 





or what is the scale of our superiority to the other European nations 
which we are pleased to fix, and to use for determining the numerical 
proportion in which we may safely put these troops into the field against 
Frenchmen, Russians, or Germans? Has it been at all considered 
what sentiment will be generated in Europe towards a Christian 
Power which brings into the field not a fringe of Mahometans in- 
cluded within its continuous territory, but a great mass of Asiatics 
of inferior religion and more backward civilisation, whom it has never 
admitted to political equality, and whom it has lately deprived of 
that great instrument of civil training, a free vernacular press? I 
ask this question on the assumption that the sympathy of civilised 
Europe is an element of moral force, and is worth our having: 
but I freely admit that the policy of the last two or three years has 
shown that the minds predominating in the Eastern policy of the 
present government have conclusively shown that they at least, with 
a majority of 121 behind them, attach no value to that sympathy at 
all, and cannot be expected to take it into their calculations. 

Thus it has strangely happened that the chilled unfriendliness, 
exhibited with rare exceptions by the existing British Government to 
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‘liberty in the East, has developed a controversy on our own liberty in 

the West, which has grown out of an assault upon the common law of 
England, and the setting up of a forged and pretended military 
prerogative that has no place in our history, and cannot root itself 
either in our hearts or understandings. This proceeding has been 
collaterally illustrated by the promulgation of innovating arguments 
upon the question, one half of which are worthy of the intellect of 
the schoolboy, and the other half of the epoch of Charles I. But if 
these conspiracies prevail, or even acquire force enough to create 
disquietude, the fault will be ourown. We may not now be warded 
by the Russells and the Peels, the Aberdeens, the Melbournes, the 
Greys, or the Wellingtons of the last bygone generation, who were as 
towers of public integrity and strength. But the people have in their 
own hands, through the power of voting at certain times, and the power 
of speech at all times, more than ample means of defending their 
liberties, and of making sure that every fit measure is taken to 
guarantee them against these mischievous and revolutionary, but at 
the same time, in another point of view, somewhat fantastic and 
frivolous attacks. 

Turn we then once more to those who, unlike ourselves, have no 
means allowed them, except those of simple force, which a long 
servitude, and the degeneracy it entails, have partially unfitted them 
to use, for the defence of their own liberties; and have no friend, but 
a bitter, unrelenting foe in what is miscalled their Government ; who 
depend on the diplomatic action of Europe, and whose main, if not 
only, security for directing or disarming our part of that diplomatic 
action has thus far lain in the vivid, and constant, and jealous super- 
vision of the British people, addressed to the rather difficult business 
of mending the habitual proceedings of its own Executive, by re- 
straining it in this direction, invigorating it in that, and controlling 
it in all. Has the happy day at last arrived, or is it about to dawn, 
when the ‘ obscure sections of society’ (as they have been termed by 
a Secretary of State *), which have performed this office, can desist 
from so abnormal an operation, and can lend their aid to the 
Ministers, who ought, in every such case, to represent, and to be 
supported by, the united sense of the nation? For be it remem- 
bered, that neither the misdeeds and miscarriages which have marked 
the preceding stages of this great business, nor the late wanton and 
almost cruel importation of a great constitutional delinquency, can 
absolve them from the duty of supporting the Administration actually 
in power, at and from the moment when it shall appear that it is pro- 
secuting those aims of liberation and good government in the East, 
which all along they profess to have had exclusively in view. 

I write at a moment when the situation of affairs. may be essen- 
tially changed even while the sheets of this Review are winding their 


* Debate of May 20 in the House of Commons, 
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way between the rollers of the press. Nevertheless, it is a moment 
for surveying the actual position in the light of the three vital con- 
tentions—that there is no cause for war; that there is every cause 
for a Congress ; and that this nation, acting in the face of day before 
assembled Europe, should act as the champion of freedom in the 
East. Of these three the first is out of view for the moment, and for 
the second a few words will suffice. 

The oracles of antiquity were fixed, but those of to-day are migra- 
tory. The seat of Apollo himself, indeed, is always at the Foreign 
Office; but the utterances, which were wont to find a vent in Fleet 
Street, have seemingly been transferred in these last days to 
Printing House Square. We learn, then, upon what may be called 
authority—for the organ has absolutely held the same language for two 
days together ‘—that the chief contention of our Government has been 
admitted ; that all the points of the Treaty of San Stefano will be laid 
before the Congress; and that Russia and England have arrived at an 
understanding on the main outlines of such as they deem vital points. 

Now, what was this main contention? Of it we know nothing 
either clear or certain except, first, that no single Power except our- 
selves adopted it ; and secondly, that, for the sake of it, Europe has 
been disturbed, animosity engendered, trade and industry damaged, 
evil passion at home exasperated, taxes imposed, financial deficit 
deepened, and a flood of constitutional controversies let loose, during 
three long weary months. We are aware that Russia made known 
the Treaty of San Stefano to every Power, and admitted the right of 
every Power to raise every question, and of every other Power to 
accept or decline the discussion. These are, in truth, the essential 
principles of every European Congress, as may be learned from the 
proper authorities.» Something more was required; we know not 
what. It was studiously veiled in clouds of words, even as Aphrodite 
veiled her disabled son to bear him off the field from the spear 
of Diomed. It was the submission of the whole treaty; it was the 
maintenance of European law; it was to secure for England a voice 
in the great Eastern settlement; all of them phrases, which utterly 
defy analysis when brought into contact with the original Russian 
admissions. However, this splendid additional Something haz been 
secured, and we may look for the unveiling of it, as men leok for the 
removal of the dirty cloths from off a statue, on the day of its ‘in- 
auguration.’ We shall then know what it is, the quid, the quale, 
and the quantum; and its exact dimensions will be the exact 
measure of the justification of the Government for the many and 
great mischiefs that have been done in order to obtain it. 


4 Times, Vay 25 and May 27, 1878. 
* See for cxample Garden, 7raité complet de Diplomatic, p. 424. Flassan, Congrés 
de Vienne, B. i. p. 2. 
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But again, we are told, there is ‘some understanding’ between 
England and Russia as to the points which they would respectively 
insist upon. That is to say, a preliminary Council has entered into 
a compact of honour as to the course which shall be pursued by 
the parties to it in the coming general assembly. A portion of 
Europe has thus far prejudged the case, and narrowed the discretion 
of the whole. Russia and England will be bound to stand shoulder to 
shoulder in the Congress ; not, indeed, as to every point, but as to those 
which form the subject of the‘ understanding.’ Such an arrangement 
has an evident tendency to expedite the labours, and to limit the 
uncertainties, of the Congress. But is not this in principle the very 
same measure which two years ago, in May 1876, was pleaded as our 
excuse for rejecting, without a substitute, the Berlin Memorandum, 
and thus provoking the Serbian War? Our Government commanded 
at the time the general sympathy of the country in its protest against 
a proceeding, which assumed on behalf of certain Powers a peculiar 
prerogative in dealing with the question of the East, and by this pre- 
judgment disparaging the position of those, who had not been ad- 
mitted to a share in the initiative. We regarded it as the proceeding 
of a clique; and we protested in the interest of free discussion and 
the equality of the States. The main difference seems to be, that what 
was then arrogated by three Powers has now been assumed by two. 

Whether or not this cool reversal of methods and arguments may 
be noticed or not by any of the other four States, especially by 
Austria, who is the principal sufferer, it may be hoped that no one of 
them will have either the will or the power so to notice it, as again 
to punish the populations of the East for a fault which they have had 
no share in committing. Austria has such cogent reasons to desire a 
settlement, that she must stomach much in order to attain one. For 
any of the other Powers, it would be no better than a caricature of 
ordinary punctilio to treat this as a practical objection, in the face of 
the great human and social interests not’ yet definitively rescued from 
peril of shipwreck. More confidently, then, than at any former 
juncture we may hope that the Congress will meet: and God be 
praised for it. 

It will meet, with certain bases allowed or defined by two at least 
of the three Powers, that have, or consider themselves to have, special 
rights and interests in the Eastern settlement. Those bases, it 
appears, will include the following points. First as to Bulgaria. 
Russia on her side will consent to a limitation of the Province, and 
to its division by the Balkan range: England, on hers to the creation 
of a tributary State, northward of those mountains. As to Armenia, 
England will consent to the transfer of Kars and Batoum; Russia to 
a rectification of the frontier westwards, so as to leave intact the 
command of the road to the south. There is to. be some definition 
of terms and times for the War-indemnity. No reference is made to 
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the Danube, or the Straits, or the Hellenic populations ; or to Bosnia 

and Herzegovina, or to Montenegro, or to Bessarabia. On all these 

questions we are, therefore, to infer either that England and Russia 
are agreed, or that they are content simply to leave them open for the 
consideration of the Congress. Another point remains, one of great 
importance, and unfortunately as yet of uncertain interpretation. We 
are told that something great is to be made over to England; at first 
it had the aspect of a gift of some point of territory, then it changed 
into the notion of a protectorate over Asiatic Turkey; as, in Hamlet’s 
cloud, the camel becomes a weasel. But then the weasel turns into a 
whale. There is some reason to opine, and perhaps even more to 
desire, that further transformation may yet be effected. 

" * Of a new possession I will only say that it would in all likelihood 
be a defined and limited mischief; such as, in the crowd and crush of 
greater subjects, need not now be discussed. A protectorate over 
Asiatic Turkey, accorded by Russia and the Congress, and so 
adjusted as not to bring about a conflict with France, could hardly 
end otherwise than in the total destruction of the Turkish power, and 
its disappearance from the face of the earth. If we are the holders 
‘of the Protectorate, we shall become responsible for securing to the 
people at least the first conditions of good government in the security of 
life, liberty, industry, property, and the honour of women. Every gross 
outrage committed will find its way to the British press and Parlia- 
ment; and when once jealousy of Russia is shut out, Turkish miscon- 
duct will meet always with severe, sometimes probably with inequit- 
able, treatment among us. Turkey cannot possibly stand the ordeal 
of habitual discussion in detail, before the tribunal of British and Euro- 
pean opinion, in the light of Western day. Such a Protectorate will 
be in absolute contravention to the first idea of the Turkish Parliament: 
an institution to which we ought to wish well, as an experiment, 
provided it be tried in a country inhabited by Mahometan races, and 
be framed upon a basis of honesty, not (as heretofore) of fraud. It 
will make I fear an intolerable addition to the burdens of our Imperial 
Government, and will issue in a further deterioration of the already 
indifferent quality of its work. There is, at the present moment, one 
bright spot, and only one, in Asiatic Turkey. It is the region of 
the Lebanon, under the absolute, but strong and impartial, rule of 
Rustum Pacha. The system there established was the joint work of 
England and France, accomplished under the second government of 
Lord Palmerston. It would be wrong not to recognise in the scheme 
of an English protectorate for Asiatic Turkey, if it exist, the benevo- 
lent intentions of the British Government. As it is now vaguely 
presented, it is calculated to suggest the gravest misgivings of 

practical difficulty. Let us hope that, if it passes through the crucible 

of the Congress, it may issue therefrom under conditions which, what- 
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ever their effect on its identity, may obviate its difficulties, and bring 
its good intentions to a happy issue. 

With regard to the other points which have entered directly into 
the understanding, they suggest no ground for despondency to those 
who have all along been upholding, as they best could, the cause of 
freedom in the East. This, however, should never be forgotten: in 
proportion as the new provinces are few and large, will Russian 
influence be disarmed. Every addition to their number, and reduc- 
tion of their force, gives a new opening for diplomatic intrigue, and 
sows the seeds of future trouble. Apart from all prejudice, the 
delimitation of Bulgaria ought to be founded upon the facts 
of ethnical distribution; and those facts are as yet imperfectly 
known. There is to be, we are informed, an autonomous Bul- 
garia north of the Balkans, and a semi-autonomous Bulgaria 
to the south. If the Hellenic populations prefer some qualified 
retention of direct relations with Constantinople to absorption 
in a tributary Slavonian state, it is hardly for us to demur. It 
would however be a serious fault in the new adjustments if 
any lump, so to speak, of territory really Slavonic and Bulgarian 
were against its will to be severed from connection with its 
ethnical centre, and still more so if that district were the very 
district, which was the scene of the outrages of 1876 and 1877. But 
upon the whole we may trust that a justice will be done to the Hellenic 
regions, which the Treaty of San Stefano certainly appears to with- 
hold from them; and we must not hastily assume that this justice 
will necessarily entail a simultaneous wrong upon any of the 
Slavonian populations. The understanding as to Armenia calls for 
no remark ; and the more definite the conditions of the War-indemnity 
can be made, the better it will be for all parties. 

Next as to the subjects omitted in the revelation partially vouch- 
safed to us. We need not wonder that we do not hear of the Danube, 
which it is believed that the Government do not conceive ever to have 
been menaced in its freedom ; or of the Straits, with respect to which 
they have long since taken up the only rational position, and declared 
that the question must be dealt with by European concert ; or of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, for as to these Russia has all along, from the neces- 
sity of the case, acknowledged, or not denied, that Austria, their 
immediate neighbour, had a paramount interest, and must principally 
determine what should be done. 

As to the Hellenic Provinces, we cannot surely err in the 
belief that, if they are not named, it is because there has been a 
perfect accord of the two Powers in the desire and intention to give 
full effect, at the least, to all that the Treaty of San Stefano stipu- 
lates on their behalf, and therefore no need to deal with them in 
communications, which had reference only to the modification or 
reduction of that Treaty. 
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The omission of the slice of Bessarabian territory from the ‘ under- 
standing’ is more ominous, and conveys important lessons. It 
was transferred to Roumania in 1856 in conformity, so far as the 
facts are known, with the nationality of the inhabitants. It is now 
tobe carried back to Russia by an arbitrary arrangement between 
belligerents. In securing this small and thoroughly illegitimate 
object, Russia has spent much of the strength, which she might and 
ought to have used in fo-tifying her position for the defence of the 
great liberating aims of the war. Instead of this, at the most critical 
moment, when the whole leverage to be used against her depended 
upon a balance of military considerations, she drove five millions 
of Roumanians, whose territory commanded her communications, 
out of her alliance, ind into the ranks of any or all who would 
oppose her. Her conduct is to be severely censured, in point alike 
of prudence and of principle. But what of ours? It sharply illus- 
trates the folly of our tfusting to separate, instead of European, 
action upon Russia. Had we gone at once into Congress, we might 
have rallied, on this question, all the Powers except Austria, which 
never yet lifted a hand for freedom, and which (we are told) has 
long ago let Russia know that the Bessarabian affair was not an 
Austrian interest. But now we have apparently shut ourselves out, 
by a prior act, from a determined resistance to Russia on this subject, 
or on any other omitted from the ‘understanding.’ We have thus 
prevented such a concert of authority as might have been effectual 
in inducing Russia to desist from a proceeding, of which the injustice 

is as gross, as the profit is insignificant. 

There remains the case of Montenegro. She has beaten her 
Turkish enemy in the field. Will she beat her Austrian enemy in 
the Cabiaet ? It is idle to plead honourable or moral considerations : 
the question is, what is the present position and power of Austria ? 

Three months ago, Russia, after portentous efforts, found herself 
in a p sition at once of victory and of peril. The circumstances still 
made Turkey her enemy potentially and in will. Austria, from 
simi.ar causes, was half an enemy already, and might be a whole one. 
Sh¢ was sure to exact from Russia as much as her power permitted ; 
anJ the measure of her power was inversely as the amount of pressure 
upon Russia from other quarters. In this state of things, we threw 
ourselves, provisionally, into the pro-Turkish and pro-Austrian scale. 
But all through this complicated affair we have been far more 
dangerous to our friends, than to our enemies. Relying upon her 
seeing us already committed against Russia, she spurned the overtures 
of that Power, and seemed, amidst the applause of London journals, 
to dismiss General Ignatieff with a fool’s cap on his head. Strong 
in what she thought her back-ground, she raised her terms to a point 
that Russia could not stand, and among them, it is believed, her 
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terms respecting Montenegro, which the strictest considerations of 
honour bound and astricted Russia to befriend. She forgot, it 
seems, that the utmost she could force Russia to do was to make q 
choice between England and herself, and close with the State that 
might appear the least unreasonable. She believed the assertion 
of our metropolitan newspapers, that our vital interests were in- 
volved in oversetting the treaty of San Stefano. Perhaps the 
famous despatch of Lord Salisbury rivetted this delusion. The con- 
sequence has been that Russia turned towards England, and that, once 
brought face to face, the two parties found that after all they had 
but little to contend about; so they have agreed. Austria has out- 
witted herself. She is wounded by the shaft (to follow Lord Byron’s 
metaphor) which is winged with her own feather. I will not attempt 
to decide whether it is an eagle’s quill, or the quill of another bird. 

But, at all events, the course of the English Government and 
people on the entire question of the Christian liberties is now clear, 
if they are united. To Austria, beyond the obligations of universal 
justice, we owe absolutely nothing. With Russia, so says authority, 
we are agreed. To Turkey we should positively be doing injury by 
maintaining her in the nominal exercise of any powers, except such 
as she can peacefully and permanently enjoy. The Congress will 
have before it, at the best, a most difficult and complicated work. 
Every hope of completeness and durability must depend upon its 
being executed in the spirit of a paramount regard for local liberties, 
and based upon their amplitude and solidity. In the whole range of 
the Eastern countries, there is no single claim comparable in its 
sacredness to the claim of Montenegro, which demands the means of 
national respiration by being permitted to enjoy the fruit of her own 
labours in an access to the sea. If Antivari be unsuitable, let 
Austria restore to her the port of Cattaro, so cruelly taken from her 
with our dishonourable complicity. The conduct of our Government 
in regard to Montenegro will be a crucial test. I cannot doubt they will 
fearlessly follow at once the justice and the reason of the case. It will 
be taken by the country as a sufficient assurance that, in the whole 
matter, the weight of England will be thrown into the scale of justice 
and of freedom. Our past controversies will then be forgotten like the 
sorrows of a child. It will be seen that neither domestic nor foreign 
jealousies are allowed to impair the moral force of the nation. 
Every sordid aim is in itself a weakness; and alike for our smaller 
controversies in England, and for the vast interests of the suffering 
millions in the East, a cloudy and a stormy day will end in the 
serenity of a golden sunset. 


W. E. GLapDsToneE. 
May 28, 1878. 
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